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An Unusual Record 


I NDICATIVE of the energy which has long charac- 
terized the American Railway Engineering Association 
is the record made by the committees on Subjects and on 
Personnel of Committees of the Board of Direction this 
year. In spite of the fact that the work of these com- 
mittees involved the selection and assignment of more 
than 153 subjects, including 48 subjects assigned for the 
first time, and the selection of 645 men for service on 
these committees, this work was completed and the re- 
port printed and distributed to those appointed within 
two and one-half weeks of the close of the convention. 
As a result several committees have already arranged to 
hold meetings early in April to undertake their work for 
the year. This record is in marked contrast with the 
practice prevailing in most associations in the railway 
field and elsewhere owing to which 60 to 90 days ordinarily 
elapse between the close of one year’s work and the in- 
auguration of that for the new. The activity of the 
A.R.E.A. is made possible by the fact that its organ- 
ization is a continuing one for while its executive officers 
change each year, this change is in large measure a pro- 
motion to the next higher office, the change in personnel 
on the board being confined ordinarily to the election of 
three new directors. 


Improving Employee Relations 


"//E. Boston & Maine annual report for the year 1924 is 
unusual in many respects, not the least of which is the 

act that it is one of the first, if not the first, annual report 
i a railroad, to present a constructive discussion of the 
problem of relations with employees. It is true that other 
annual reports have considered such matters as shop 
strikes and labor difficulties, but the Boston & Maine 
report goes much beyond this. In referring to the shop 
strike which was declared off on that road just a year ago, 
it does make this statement: “The efficiency and the 
quality of the work, as well as the output per man, are 
today at a higher point than for many years.” In dis- 
cussing the general question of employee relations, the 
report contains this significant statement : “It (the manage- 
ment) would fail in its duty alike to the property, to the 
public and to its own organization if it were to regard the 
building up of an effective co-operation as of less con- 
sequence than the technical problems of operation, main- 
tenance and finance. Urgent as these problems are, under 
all circumstances, it remains permanently true that the 
labor and supervision cost is the largest item in the budget, 
and justifies, for this reason alone, if on no broader 
grounds, special attention to the proper basis for a service 
distinguished by voluntary interest and good will rather 
than a mere perfunctory discharge of assigned duties.” 
Special attention is directed to educational work which 
has been encouraged, including foremen’s clubs in the 
mechanical department, organized study groups in engine 
ind shop service, and meetings in the interest of safety, 
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fuel conservation and freight claim prevention. The 
work at several of the Railroad Y. M. C. A. branches is 
said to include “an increasing variety of instructive and 
recreational features.” The employees’ magazine, which 
was started a year ago, also receives favorable comment. 
“The management has furthered these developments,” the 
report says, “in recognition of its share of responsibility 
for relations of confidence and mutual interest throughout 
the service, conducive to efficient and dependable opera- 
tion.” This is only another significant illustration of the 
growing and widespread interest which railroad manage- 
ments are showing in developing a stronger spirit of 
intelligent and enthusiastic co-operation throughout their 
organizations. 


Economies from Consolidation 


THE British railways did not have a particularly happy 

year in 1924. Traffic, both freight and passenger, 
declined and in order to pay regular dividends ‘the rail- 
ways had to make appropriations from reserves. Now 
they are faced with demands on the part of the unions 
for substantial increases in wages. They have countered 
these demands by asking for reductions just about suffi- 
cient to reimburse them for the amounts which they were 
forced to appropriate from reserves to meet dividends 
for 1924. The outcome of the wage controversy, how- 
ever, cannot be foretold. It will probably have to be 
settled by the National Wages Board. As is generally 
known, the British railways were consolidated in Janu- 
ary, 1923, into four non-competitive, regional systems. 
They have now operated two years under the amalgama- 
tion. Have great operating and other economies been 
effected? No—not noticeably so as yet. At the time of 
consolidation the Railway Age suggested that Britain’s 
experience in this direction might prove a valuable guide 
in formulating a consolidation policy for this country. 
So far the experience of the British railways proves but 
one point, to wit, that the extensive economies claimed 
for consolidation are likely to be quite slow in material- 
izing. Further watchful waiting will be necessary before 
any more definite conclusions can be reached. 


Trafic Problems of the Railways 


WE publish elsewhere in this issue a letter entitled 

“Passenger Business and the Automobile” which 
seems to merit careful reading by railway executives and 
passenger officers. The writer of the letter believes that 
the railways have been making too little effort to stop the 
loss of passenger business to automobiles. He thinks that 
many persons now use automobiles for trips they would 
make by railroad if special round trip rates and more good 
advertising were used to show them the advantages of 
traveling by rail. The Railway Age, in calling attention 
in an editorial in its issue of March 14 to the enormous 
losses of passenger business the railways are suffering 























































































because of increased use of automobiles, did not complain 
about these losses, but merely presented the facts because 
of their significance and the extent to which they affect 
the general railroad problem. Is there not, however, it 
may well be asked, considerable merit in the views ex- 
pressed in the letter referred to? Are the railways 
doing all or anywhere near all that they might well do to 
arrest the loss of passenger business? It may also be 
pertinently asked whether they are doing all they might 
and should do to arrest the loss of freight business to 
motor trucks in territory which is outside congested areas 
and in which, therefore, the loss of freight means also a 
loss of net revenues. Railway officers in various parts of 
the country are giving increasing attention to these ques- 
tions. They are questions that are becoming so important 
that they demand much more investigation and considera- 
tion than they ever have been given. They demand in- 
vestigation, not only by the railways individually, but 
jointly. Neither the freight nor the passenger business of 
the railways has been increasing since 1920 as it did 
before. On the contrary, the passenger business has 
greatly declined, and the freight business was only slightly 
greater in 1923 than in 1920, and in 1924 was actually 
less than in 1920. Furthermore, freight business has not 
thus far in 1925 shown the increase that it seemed 
natural to expect in view of general conditions and pre- 
war experience. These are strong indications that the 
railroads need to give increased attention to the problem 
of getting and holding more business as well as to the 
problem of handling it with increasing economy. 


Making vs. Buying Shop Tools 


THe ingenuity of railroad men in devising ways and 

means to accomplish results, often with limited 
facilities, is generally recognized. This ingenuity is 
illustrated nowhere better than at locomotive and car 
repair shops and enginehouses in the construction of 
special tools, pneumatic devices, machines and other equip- 
ment necessitated by the peculiar requirements of the 
work in hand. The development of this equipment may 
well be encouraged; it offers an important opportunity 
to decrease maintenance costs—as long as it is not simply 
an imitation of more efficient standard equipment obtain- 
able on the open market. The difficulty in cases of this 
kind (and they are numerous) is that new shop equip- 
ment must he charged to capital account, whereas the 
home-made variety can be built and the expense absorbed 
in shop operating costs. Many managements cannot 
finance all the new labor-saving shop equipment ad- 
mittedly needed, and others are not convinced that the 
need for it is as great as stated. Asa result, shop foremen 
who want certain machines must either make them or 
go without, and they often adopt the former alternative, 
utilizing a certain amount of scrap material, it is true, but 
running up a labor cost which is larger than appreciated 
and larger than necessary because of the lack of specially 
skilled men and special tools available to the manufac- 
turers. Under these conditions the equipment built may 
he high in actual cost and expensive to operate. Home- 
made rivet furnaces, many of which are now in use, may 
he taken as an example of the equipment mentioned. 
\n important railroad in the Middle West recently found 
it profitable to replace the home-made rivet furnaces at 
its principal shops by up-to-date manufacturers’ equip- 
ment. This was done following air consumption tests 
regarding which the mechanical engineer of the road 
writes as follows: “Our tests showed an air consumption 
of approximately 300 cu. ft. per minute on our home- 
made furnaces. The ——————— furnace reduced this 
air consumption to 25 cu. ft. per minute. We have found 
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since the installation of these furnaces that we have been 
able to suspend the operation of an electric-driven air 
compressor of approximately 1,300 cu. ft. per min. 
capacity.” Such a reduction in air consumption hardly 
seems credible but the facts are as stated. The average 
cost of power alone for operating an air compressor of 
the capacity mentioned is about six dollars an hour. 
Plainly it pays to make careful comparative tests and not 
go ahead blindly using inferior home-made equipment. 


Cost of Canal Transportation 


HE agitation for large government expenditures for 

the development of inland waterways never ceases. 
From a transportation standpoint there are two kinds of 
waterways. First, there are deep waterways, such as the 
ocean and the Great Lakes, which have been provided by 
nature. To render them fully available it is sometimes 
necessary to build canals, as, for example, at the “Soo” 
and the Panama. Both these canals connect deep water- 
ways provided by nature and their construction was war- 
ranted because they made more available and useful the 
deep waterways that they connect. The construction of 
such canals and the improvement of the harbors of deep 
waterways help to provide water transportation which is 
much cheaper than rail transportation. 

The second class of waterways is those consisting of 
long inland canals and canalized rivers. It is quite evi- 
dent that from a transportation standpoint their develop- 
ment raises entirely different economic questions and is 
likely to have widely different economic results. The 
claim long has been constantly made that such waterways 
can be developed at a cost and boats can be operated on 
them at rates which would make the total cost of trans- 
porting freight on them less than by railroad. 

The Railway Age in past years repeatedly discussed the 
question of the relative total economic costs of transporta- 
tion by canal and canalized rivers and by rail. We main- 
tained that no convincing evidence ever had been ad- 
vanced that freight could be more economically moved 
on canals and canalized rivers than on the railways of 
the United States, and that, in fact, all the available evi- 
dence indicated the exact opposite. European experience 
often was and still is cited, but such evidence is almost 
valueless because railway rates in this country have been 
and are so much lower than in Europe. We desisted a 
long time ago from presenting evidence and arguments 
upon this subject because it was branded by waterway 
enthusiasts as “railroad propaganda” and because we be- 
came confident that, excepting the Great Lakes, no in- 
land waterways ever would or could be developed in this 
country which would take any considerable amount of 
freight from the railways. 

However, occasionally evidence bearing on the ques- 
tion comes from some source which makes it impossible 
to call it “railroad propaganda” and to which, in the in- 
terest of sane dealing with the transportation problem, 
it seems desirable to call attention. 

Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York can hardly be 
called a railroad propagandist. In his recent annual mes- 
sage to the New York Legislature Governor Smith gave 
some information regarding the expenditures that have 
been made on the New York State Barge Canal and the 
results which merit careful consideration by the people 
of the nation and those of states that are contemplating 
large expenditures on inland waterways. 

Governor Smith recalled that up to 1883 the tolls col 
lected on the Erie Canal had exceeded the state’s expendi 
tures on it by $42,600,000. The tolls were then abolished. 
hut up to 1904 the state still had a credit balance of 
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about $20,000,000 from the canal. In the latter year the 
state adopted a program for improving and enlarging 
the canal to quadruple its freight carrying capacity. “The 
Barge Canal, including construction, terminals, grain ele- 
vators, repairs, maintenance, operation and payment of 
claims for damages,” said Government Smith, “has cost the 
people since 1905 up to date $191,626,000; between 1905, 
when the first canal bonds were sold, up to 1924 inclusive 
we have paid in interest $39,880,387, making the total 
cost of the Barge Canal to date $230,881,014.” 

What effect has this large expenditure had on the 
business handled on it? Governor Smith shows that in 
the six years prior to 1883, when the tolls were abolished, 
the freight that passed through the canal averaged 5,434,- 
474 tons annually. The new barge canal was opened for 
operation in 1919. In the six subsequent years the 
freight carried on the Erie Canal averaged 1,640,481 tons 
or less than one-third of what it was before the large ex- 
penditure upon it was made. Expenditures for “personal 
service” and “maintenance and operation” in 1925 are 
estimated by the State Department of Public Works at 
$4,182,696. 

The statistics given above are all quoted from Governor 
Smith’s message. Let us now see how much they show 
the public is paying in taxes to make possible transporta- 
tion service on the canal. Annual interest at 5 per cent 
on its cost to date would be $11,544,000, and to this 
should be added the $4,182,696 for “personal service” 
and “maintenance and operation,” making a total of about 
$15,727,000 annual expense to the taxpayers. Dividing 
this by 1,640,481 tons, the average amount of freight 
handled annually during the last six years, gives an 
average cost to taxpayers of $9.59 for every ton of freight 
moved on the canal. The length of the Erie Canal is 363 
miles. Therefore, if every ton of freight shipped on it 
were transported its entire length the average cost to the 
taxpayers would be 2.64 cents per ton-mile (of course, 
the average haul was much shorter, and therefore the 
average cost per ton-mile much greater). This excludes 
anything for the rates charged by operators of the canal 
boats, and yet it is 145 per cent greater than the average 
freight rate per ton per mile of the eastern railways (ex- 
cluding those of New England), which in 1924 was 1.08 
cents. The canal handles nothing but bulky freight, 
while the average rate given for the railways includes their 
rates on all commodities from coal to straw hats. If we 
assume that the average rate charged by the boats on the 
canal was only one half as great as the average rate 
charged by the railways we arrive at the astounding con- 
clusion that the total cost of transportation per ton-mile 
on the canal was at least three times, and probably was 
four or five times, as great as the average rate per ton per 
mile received by the railways running parallel to it. 

Nor is even this all. Governor Smith states that 
trained engineers under whose direction and supervision 
the operation of the canal has been placed have estimated 
to the superintendent of public works “that to complete the 
canal to a point that would make unnecessary the enormous 
annual expenditures for dredging, complete the terminals, 
relieve sharp bends that interfere with navigation and do 
other essential things, will cost approximately $16,606,000. 
[ am further informed at the office of the attorney gen- 
eral,” he adds, “that there are pending against the state 
751 claims for damage to water rights and privileges, ap- 
propriation of land and so on the face amount of which 
is $23,892,473.” 

There has been more money spent upon the Erie Canal 
than upon any other similar waterway in this country. 
That the railways do not need to fear its competition is 
shown by the small amount of freight it is handling. But 
in view of such facts as have been cited what becomes 
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of the argument that canals and canalized rivers can be 
so developed as to handle freight at a lower economic 
cost than American railways? What would taxpayers 
all over the country say about other projects for con- 
structing canals to “cheapen”’ transportation if they knew 
the huge amount it is costing the taxpayers of New York 
to provide a canal upon which the amount of freight be- 
ing transported is less than one-third of what it was over 
40 years ago? 


College Men on the Railroads 


OME editorials regarding the opportunities of college 

men on the railroads, which recently have appeared 
in these columns, have drawn forth diverse comment from 
our readers. For example, an important officer of one 
large system has written saying that of course the rail- 
ways want college men, but that seniority rules and other 
conditions make it especially difficult to give them satis- 
factory opportunities and that these special difficulties 
ought to be pointed out. A young man in one of the 
universities who has been specializing on transportation 
subjects with the purpose of entering railroad service 
has written us that one of our editorials has so discouraged 
him that he is considering the abandonment of his in- 
tended railway career. 

What are the facts regarding the opportunities of 
college men on the railroads? One means by which they 
may be indicated is by statistics showing how large a 
proportion of the present officers of the railways are 
college men. Such statistics have the disadvantage of 
indicating rather the opportunities that were afforded 
college men who entered the service some years ago than 
the opportunities afforded those who enter it now, but 
they do throw light on the question. Kenneth F. Burgess, 
general solicitor of the Burlington, presented some inter- 
esting information at the last meeting of the American 
Economic Association. This related to the officers of the 
thirty-two railroad systems which are represented on the 
executive committee of the Association of Railroad 
I-xecutives and which operate about 168,000 miles of 
road. Mr. Burgess showed that 36.3 per cent of the 
presidents, 35 per cent of the higher operating officers, 
13 per cent of the higher traffic officers, 87 per cent of 
the higher law officers and 21 per cent of the heads of 
the accounting departments of these railroads had attended 
college three or more years. The Railway Age has sup- 
plemented Mr. Burgess’s study by ascertaining that 79 
per cent of the chief engineers and 59 per cent of the 
chief mechanical officers of the same roads are college 
men. The figures as a whole are for 255 high railway 
officials, and of these 118, or 47 per cent, are college men. 

Mr. Burgess developed in his study of the careers of 
122 officers who were non-college men and 82 who were 
college men the following facts: The average age of the 
non-college men when they entered railway service was 
almost 18 years and that of the college men about 23% 
years. It took the non-college men an average of almost 
19 years and the college men an average of 13% years 
to rise to “official positions’’ which, for the purposes of 
his study, were positions such as division superintendent, 
assistant general freight agent, general attorney, auditor 
in charge of an accounting department, etc. In conse- 
quence, the non-college men averaged 36.6 years old and 
the college men 36.8 years old when they reached official 
positions. In other words, it took the college men an 
average of 5% years less, after they entered the service, 
to attain official positions than it did the non-college men. 
He showed that the average age of the non-college men 
now holding positions as presidents or heads of depart- 
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ments is almost 60 years, while the average age of college 
men holding similar positions is 52.6 years. It would 
appear, therefore, that college men have a chance to rise 
to official positions while as young, and a chance to rise 
to the highest positions while they are several years 
vounger, than the non-college men. 

These statistics certainly do not show that men with 
a college training have not been given a chance on the 
railroads in the past. The number of men who have 
entered the business with a college education is very small 
compared with the number who have entered it without 
such training, and yet almost one-half of all the higher 
officers are college men. Why, then, is the attitude of the 
railways toward college men criticised? It is being criti- 
cised partly because within recent years other leading in- 
dustries have been making special efforts to get college 
trained men to enter their service, while most of the rail- 
ways have not been doing so. It is a well known fact that 
toward the close of each college year numerous industries 
send scouts to colleges and universities throughout the 
country to “size up” prospective graduates and to try to 
induce promising young men to take employment with 
them, while at such times the railways are conspicuous be- 
cause of the absence of scouts representing them. In a dis- 
cussion during the recent convention of the American 
Railway Engineering Association, Professor Milo S. 
Ketchum of the University of Illinois stated that last year 
this university was visited by the representatives of 65 in- 
dustries looking for men. He stated that at that time three 
representatives of the American Telegraph & Telephone 
Company were at the university interviewing students, 
and that a study made by this company indicated that a 
technically trained man would reach a position of respon- 
sibility in its service six years younger than a man who 
had not been technically trained, and that indications are 
this gap will rapidly widen to ten years. Regardless of 
what has occurred in the past, how can the railways hope 
to get their fair share of promising college trained men 
in future if they do not compete with other industries 
for them? 

A second criticism made against the railways is that 
when college trained men do enter their service the roads 
do not give them special opportunities to qualify and 
advance as officers, while other industries do. The non- 
college employee who is willing to do the study and work 
required to qualify him for official duties certainly should 
he given just as good a chance as the college men. Many 
of the most broadly educated and able officers of American 
railways have risen from the ranks without college train- 
ing. ‘This should always continue to be the case. Merely 
hecause men have gone to college is no reason why they 
should be especially favored after they engage in business 
or professional work. The important thing to be con- 
sidered, however, is the future welfare of the railroads. 
They need now and will continue to need in official posi- 
tions men who know many things the knowledge of which 
cannot be gained merely by “practical’’ experience as well 
as the things that can be learned only by such experience. 
The average college man, when he engages in business or 
professional work, has a broader knowledge and better 
training than the average man of the same age who has 
not gone to college, and for the good of the railroad, if 
he is employed by one, he should be given full opportunity 
to advance as rapidly as his broader knowledge and train- 
ing have fitted him to. The college man, when he enters 
a business or profession, is on the average about six years 
older than is the non-college man when he goes to work, 
and if his broader training and knowledge are not given 
consideration the years he has spent in getting them will 
he a handicap rather than a help to him and will be of no 
value to the company that employs him. 
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The Railway Age has been emphasizing the need for 
the railways to make greater efforts to get college men 
and give them better opportunities because it believes the 
railways need them and because there is strong reason 
for believing that, partly owing to increased competition 
from other industries, a relatively much smaller number 
of promising college men recently have been entering 
railway service than was the case in past years; and that 
the difficulties of getting college men to enter railway 
service, and also the difficulties of getting them to stay 
in it, have increased. 


Books and Pamphlets of 
Special Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 
Books and Pamphlets 

Canada, the Atlantic to the Pacific, by Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. 210 p. Pub. by Canadian National 
Railways, Montreal. 

Carload Shipments of Fruit and Melons from Stations 
in the United States, 1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923. Statis- 
tical Bulletin No. 8, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 79 p. 
Pub. by Govt. Print. Off., Washington, D. C. 

Carload Shipments of Vegetables from Stations in the 
United States, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923. Statistical Bulle- 
tin No. 9, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 99 p.: Pub. by 
Govt. Print. Off., Washington, D. C. 

The 8:45; Extracts from the Diary of John Skinner, a 
Commuter, by Robert M. Gay. 154 p. Pub. by Atlantic 
Monthly Press, Boston. 

Employee Representation. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Plan. The Joint Work of Its Officers and Employees. 95 
p. Pub. by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Philadelphia. 

In the Matter of Automatic Train-control Devices. De- 
cision by U. S. Interstate Commerce Commission. March 
27, 1925. Docket 13413. 345-350 p. Pub. by Govt. 
Print. Off., Washington, D. C. 

The Railway Library: Engineering Essentials; edited 
by Thomas H. Russell. 415 p. Pub. by Railway Train- 
ing Institute, Chicago, 1925. 

The World of Today, by Sir Harry H. Johnston and 
Dr. Haden Guest. 4 volumes. Pub. by G. P. Putnam’s, 
London, 1924. 

Periodicals 


Coordinated Transport, by L. C. Adcock. Shipper and 
Carrier. March, 1925. p. 12-15, 63. 

The Interchangeable Van Sweringens. World’s Work, 
April, 1925. p. 594-598. 

Ninety-Nine Years of Development, by E. J. Pearson. 
Shipper and Carrier. March, 1925. p. 5-11. 

Remaking the Railroad Maps, by Edward Hungerford. 
Saturday Evening Post. March 7, 1925. p. 26-27, 186, 
188, 191. 

The Silent Revolution on the Railroads, by John k. 
Barnes. World’s Work. April, 1925. p. 673-678. 

Southern Pacific Empire, Texas and the Gulf, by C. WV. 
Barron. Barron’s. March 30, 1925. p. 8. 

When Government Runs the Railroads, by Sir Henry 
W. Thornton. Collier’s. April 4, 1925. p. 1-2, 42-43. 

Krupp Turbine Locomotive. Scientific American. 
April, 1925. p. 245. 

Southern Pacific’s Empire, by C. W. Barron. Bar- 
ron’s. March 23, 1925. p. 11. 

Uncle Sam Settles with the Railroads, by Oliver P. 
Newman. American Review of Reviews. March, 1925. 
p. 282-286. 
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Letters to the Editor | 














[The Rattway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
«words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed.] 


The “19” Order is Safe 


CHICAGO. 
To THE Epitor: 
| have read with keen interest the articles appearing in 
your issue of February 21, which articles were received 
in your contest on the use of the form “19” train-order. 
The experienced train dispatchers throughout the United 
States are practically of one accord in endorsing the “19 
order for restricting purposes. There is no longer as 
wide a difference of opinion as’ in former years. The 
tendency is more strongly than ever before toward the 
use of the “19” order for restricting purposes, and the 
papers received in your contest showed this, 

The writer was a most ardent opponent to the “19” re- 
stricting order until the practical use of it had clearly 
demonstrated its safety. There can be no sacrifice of 
safety, provided the instructions contained therein are 
properly carried out. The only example cited by Mr. 
McNaney to prove the defect in the “19” order was com- 
pletely vindicated in the same paragraph by the statement 
that, “The engineman forgot about it”. This, then can- 
not possibly be charged against the “19” order, but to the 
neglect and disregard of the instructions contained in the 
order. The writer could cite numerous cases where the 
“31” order failed to the same extent and for the same 
reason. Only recently a passenger train on a large Class 
| road was given a “31” wait order “in advance of the 
station” where the wait was effective. The engineman 
overlooked it and sideswiped the freight train pulling in 
on the passing track. In this case the dispatcher was 
taken out of service because the wait held up the passen- 
ger train five minutes and because the accident occurred. 
It was ruled that the order should not have been issued, 
regardless of the fact that this practice had been re- 
peatedly invited by officers of the railroad. 

The greatest handicap is placed on the use and success 
bf the “19” order by unjustly criticising it.and by apply- 
ing special superseding instructions to afford excuses for 
the further curtailment of its practical use so that train 
and enginemen do not attach the same importance to a 
“19” order that they do to a “31” order. The trouble is 
not with the “19” order but with the ever-growing tend- 
ency to depreciate its importance and efficiency by the 
officers themselves, so that train crews are not only imbued 
with an erroneous idea of secondary importance of the 
order, but they are being supported with the supplemen- 
tary instructions which usually follow when something 
has gone wrong. 

Preach and teach the principle that the “19” order is 
every bit as important as the “31” order and the habit will 
soon be cultivated and inculcated so that not only will its 
safety be more and more agreed to, but its much greater 
efficiency for train movement become more universally 
recognized. Condemn and discipline the violator of the 
instructions contained in a “19” order with the samé 
severity as the violator of a “31” order and I feel confi- 
dent that those who are now able to cite rare instances 
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where a “19” has failed will find plenty of instances where 
the “31” order has failed more frequently. 

One of the most pronounced and evident logical reasons 
is that if the “19” order can be resorted to for clearing 
trains at junction points, the end of double tracks, etc., and 
to check the register for the train crew with safety, 
which is a national practice all over the United States, it 
cannot be consistently argued by those who condemn the 
safety of the “19” order that this practice should be per- 
mitted to prevail on their railroad. This practice places 
the burden completely and entirely upon but one indi- 
vidual, namely, the train dispatcher, and any and all 
checks that other employees may make in connection with 
a “31” order are eliminated. The train crew must rest 
its confidence entirely upon the man who gives them the 
register check. 

Again I find that the “19” order is made use of to a 
greater extent from time to time for rear end protection, 
thus fostering a laxity of the strict obedience of flagging 
Rule 99. Train dispatchers practically without exception 
are voicing in no mistakable language that this shifting of 
responsibility for rear end flagging retards and interferes 
with the proper attention to the salient movements for 
— operation that are admittedly the train dispatcher’s 
duties. 

I hope nothing that I have said will be construed as an 
indication that I advocate or would condone laxity on the 
part of a train dispatcher or any other employee in the 
performance of any duty or function that might be as- 
signed to him. Faithful, precise and effective perform- 
ance on the part of railroad employees of any and all 
assignments is perhaps more important than pertains in 
any other occupation. 


J. G. Lunursen, President, 
American Train Dispatchers’ Association. 


Passenger Business 
and the Automobile 


oa : New York. 
lo THE Epiror: 

May a rank outsider, not a railroad man and on the 
other hand not a railroad hater, offer some comments’ on 
your interesting editorial (Railway Age, March 14) deal- 
ing with the loss of passenger traffic due to increasing use 
of motor cars. 

This seems to me another case where the railroads 
grumble, gnash their teeth, or weep—but do nothing. 
\nd on all sides we hear the chorus—“What can be done ?” 

The railroads are selling one of the greatest commodities 
bought by the people—transportation. Yet they are 
strangely lacking in applying to it sale methods which 
prove successful with every other commodity. 

Does the successful merchant sit down and just await 
a natural flow of customers? Does he give no thought 
or effort to halting decreasing business and turning losing 
into gaining sales volume? On the contrary he makes 
special drives with convincing advertising and brings the 
public into his establishment. ; 

Why don’t the railroads do the same thing? Thousands 
of motorists have abandoned using their cars on Saturdays 
and Sundays owing to the congested highway conditions 
on those days. ‘Many of their families would enjoy a 
week-end rail trip to some attractive place. The writer 
has never yet seen a line of advertising addressed directly 
to this large class. 

In making this suggestion the railroads must have some- 
thing attractive to offer, just as the merchant does when 
he advertises a special sale. And by attractive the writer 























































































































does not mean an excursion train of old coaches leaving 
at an unearthly hour and running on a slow schedule, but 
a return to the good old-fashioned practice of reduced rates 
on round trip tickets. If you desire to take your family 
for a week-end trip, or even a longer journey, there isn’t 
much price inducement when you have to double the one- 
way rate in making up the budget. Furthermore the line 
itself in many cases has no assurance that the passenger 
will not return over a competing system. 

Every week-end during the summer the writer spends 
at his country home 110 miles from his office. Not a 
cent of reduction is offered on these weekly round trip 
tickets. Naturally, when possible, the motor car is used, 
although the train is actually preferred. The reduced 
round trip rate was sound in principle and practice. A 
return to it now would stimulate passenger traffic. 

Among the vast multitude of motorists who congest 
our highways over week-ends or who make extended tours 
are many who would prefer riding in a comfortable coach 
or Pullman if the advantages of rail service were driven 
home to their minds. Yet the writer does not recall a 
single advertisement or folder on this subject. 

When stocks (tickets) are moving slowly is not the 
time when the alert merchant reduces service, but when 
he redoubles selling effort by increasing his advertising, 
devising new and attractive inducements and filling his 
store (train) with customers. 

It would pay the railroads to abandon their inertia and 
do the same. MERCHANT. 


Should the Short Lines 
Be Taken Upr 


Hovston, Texas. 
To THE EpiTor: 

I desire to take issue with several ideas in respect to 
railroad matters presented by L. F. Loree, chairman of 
the board of the Kansas City Southern in a speech which 
he made at a dinner given to him by business men of 
Beaumont, Texas, on the evening of March 5. Mr. 
Loree, of course, is entitled to hold and likewise to ex- 
press his opinions. Nobody else, however, is required to 
agree with him. 

Among other views expressed by him, he stated: 
“There are in the United States some 253,000 miles of 
railroad. Because of the exhaustion of the resources 
they were built to serve, construction of competing lines 
of superior character, the destructive effect of automobile 
competition and other circumstances, there are as a 
minimum 30,000 miles that should be taken up and 
abandoned.” 

Mr. Loree’s view in this connection is interesting but 
unconvincing, The mileage referred to is equal to al- 
most double the entire mileage of all railroads in Texas, 
and would stretch ten times across the United States 
from New York to San Francisco. It includes a mul- 
titude of small railroads serving thousands of towns, 
cities, communities, farms, mines, manufacturing plants 
and other industries, and in the aggregate an enormous 
population, referring only to communities and industries 
local to such lines and wholly dependent upon them for 
heavy transportation. It is safe to assume that a belt of 
territory extending on an average of ten miles back from 
each side of the tracks of these lines is served by them. 
If so, the territories dependent upon these 30,000 miles 
of railroad aggregate about six hundred thousand square 
miles, an area more than double the size of the state 
of Texas. It is also safe to assume that each mile of 
these railroads, with its proportion of equipment, repre- 
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sents an investment of $25,000 per mile, and that the 
local amount invested in them represents approximately 
$750,000,000. 

It is probably safe to assume further that the mere 
land embraced in the 600,000 square miles of territory 
served by these railroads is worth ten dollars per acre. 
If so, the value of such land alone equals $3,840,000,000. 
It is also safe to assume that the several thousand towns, 
cities, communities, farms, mines, manufacturing plants 
and other industries located in the territory served by 
these lines represent improvements equal to ten dollars 
per acre for the entire area, aggregating a sum equal 
to that last stated. The total property values dependent 
upon the railroads referred to exclusive of the invest- 
ment in the railroads themselves, equal $7,680,000,000. 
If we assume that a population of only 10,000 persons 
is served by each hundred miles of these railroads local 
to them, the aggregate population wholly dependent upon 
them for heavy transportation numbers three million 
people. 

To scrap these railroads would mean to turn back 
again into wilderness an area twice as large as Texas, 
to deny the conveniences of transportation and of life to 
several million people and to impoverish those people 
by destroying or heavily impairing the value of over 
seven and one-half billion dollars worth of their’ property. 
Before so frightful a blow is struck at a country and 
people, might it not be well and wise to inquire the 
object of this terrible sacrifice ? 

This question perhaps raises the necessity of discuss- 
ing two new issues recently created by law, which, per- 
haps to the mind of Mr. Loree, opposes the interest of 
the large and successful railroads against the small and 
weak, viz: 

Mr. Loree in his speech announced dissatisfaction with 
the recent range of prices for railroad securities listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, and inquired “what 
is the cause of this calamity, fraught as it is with peril 
to the country?” He had the answer already written 
out, and read it. He declared, “It is due entirely and 
solely to the unceasing burdensome and destructive 
legislation of the federal congress and the state legis- 
latures.” He then named a list of laws that merit deep 
damnation and included upon his schedule the Trans- 
portation Act of February 28, 1920. 

What, from his standpoint, is wrong with that law? 
Not much—but enough: It takes away from the great 
and prosperous trunk lines the power they heretofore 
enjoyed to allot to weak lateral lines the proportions of 
through rates the trunk lines are willing to concede to 
the short lines, and vests in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission jurisdiction over that subject, with a man- 
date that in dividing rates applicable to the movement 
of traffic interstate over several lines among the several 
participating carriers, proportions accruing to them re- 
spectively shall be related: 


“to the efficiency with which the carriers concerned are operated, 
the amount of revenue required to pay their respective operating 
expenses, taxes and a fair return on their railway property held 
for and used in the service of transportation and the importance 
to the public of the transportation services of such carriers, and also 
whether any particular participating carrier is an originating, inter- 
mediate or delivering line, and any other fact or circumstance 
which would ordinarily without regard to the mileage haul entitle 
one carrier to a greater or less proportion than another carrier 
of the joint rate, fare or charge.” 


Moreover, the act allows the commission to set up 
6 per cent as a fair standard of return on railroad in- 
vestments for lines long and short, and where by reason 
of insufficiency of traffic, lines do not earn such standard 
return, it vests the commission with power to apportion 
to the weak lines proportions of through rates higher 
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than heretofore were allotted to them by the strong lines, 
the intended effect of which is to bring up the revenues 
of lines heretofore weak and to bring down the 
revenues of lines heretofore strong, to or toward the 
fixed standard of return. 

Mr. Loree’s reaction to this law is not only to denounce 
the Congress that passed it, but a proposal to murder 
the 30,000 miles of railroad that will benefit by it. 

Mr. Loree errs. The interest of the country is not 
served by the continuation of a situation where some 
dollars devoted to the public service, such as those of 
the Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Company, are 
aid 17 per cent per annum by the public, while the 
faithful dollars of other railroads that work equally as 
hard to serve the public, invested at points less favored 
by nature and good fortune, receive nothing at all per 
annum, and where one section of the public enjoys the 
best character of transportation facilities while another 
section has to put up with the worst, and some large 
sections with none at all. 

The Supreme Court of the United States (in A. C. & 
Y. R. R. vs. United States, 261 U. S., 184) recently 
negatived the idea advanced by Mr. Loree. In that case 
the great court, interpreting the provisions of the Act 
relating to divisions of through rates said: 

“To preserve for the nation substantially the whole transportation 
system was deemed important. To accomplish this, two new 
devices were adopted: The group system of rate making and the 
division of joint rates in the public interest. Through the former, 
weak roads were to be helped by recapture from prosperous com- 
petitors, of surplus revenues. Through the latter, the weak were 
to be helped by preventing needed revenue from passing to pros- 
perous connections. Thus, by marshalling the revenues, partly 
through capital account, it was planned to distribute augmented 
earnings largely in proportion to the carrier’s needs. This, it 
was hoped, would enable the whole transportation system to be 
maintained without raising unduly any rate on any line.” 

It would be interesting to know whether, since the 
decision quoted, Mr. Loree favors “scrapping” the Su- 
preme Court also. If so, he errs against the interest of 
the large lines as well as of the short lines. For if the 
federal act takes out of the hands of powerful railroads 
exclusively the allocation of proportions of rates appli- 
cable to the movement of freight interstate over several 
lines, and authorizes the commission to divide such rates 
among the interested carriers on bases that recognize 
the right of the weaker lines to live, it also imposes 
on the commission the duty to fix the rates so high 
that the larger lines will earn compensatory revenue. 

If, therefore, the law, in regard for the interests of 
the public served by 30,000 miles of weak lines as well 
as for the capital invested in those lines, contrives a 
process by which proportions of rates larger than here- 
tofore shall be passed to the weak lines by the strong 
lines, it calls upon the commission to fix and the entire 
public to pay rates for transportation that will com- 
pensate the strong lines for whatever they yield to the 
weak lines if calculated to impair their revenues below 
the standard return. “It is not true,” said the Supreme 
Court in the New England Divisions case, that this 
process “compels the strong railroads to support the 
weak.” No part of the revenues needed are paid by 
the strong lines to the weak lines, the court declared, 
but all the revenues for both strong and weak lines are 
paid by the community. Which is to say, that the idea 
of destroying the weak lines in order to preserve in- 
tact the revenues of the strong lines is not only unfair, 
but unnecessary, 

_Another issue recently arisen, and due no doubt in 
time to attain a climax, between the powerful and suc- 
cessful railroads on the one hand and the weaker lines 
on the other, also grows out of the Transportation Act 
of February 28, 1920: 
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This law (known as the Esch-Cummins Act) contains 
a mandate directed to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission requiring the commission as soon as practicable 
to prepare a plan for the consolidation of the railway 
properties of the United States into a limited number 
of systems, That plan is now being formulated by the 
commission, arid in due time will be announced. The 
law also contains a section permitting progressive con- 
solidations by voluntary action of the carriers pending 
the commission’s consideration of its plan. 

One of the principal objects of the law was to pro- 
vide for the consolidation of the weak lines with the 
strong lines to the end that the weak lines might be 
preserved alive and efficient for the service of the pub- 
lic. On January 13, 1925, at a discussion of this sub- 
ject before the Interstate Commerce committee of 
the United States Senate, Senator Cummins, one of the 
authors of the law, said: 

“There was one great concern, when we formulated the act, to 
take care of the short lines and to keep them running in the 
service of the people. That is the object of consolidation, and I 
think it is the one thing that will determine whether we are are to 
have public or private ownership.” 

But. some interests that have acquired large and 
‘suecessful railroads are opposed to the absorption of the 
weak lines into the general scheme of consolidation 
now being worked out. Mr. Loree apparently thinks 
that the larger lines should combine with each other, 
but that the very consideration stated by Senator Cum- 
mins as the main underlying purpose of the law, con- 
taining the chief public benefit designed to be effected 
by the law, namely the absorption of the short lines 
into the strong systems, shall be avoided, and to that 
end, since, if the short lines endure the commission may 
require their absorption, he now seriously proposes to 
knock the short lines on the head. Evidently the policy of 
“live and let live” has no place in his philosophy. The 
owners of short lines of railroads throughout this 
country, particularly those that compete or threaten to 
compete with sections of the large lines and the public 
‘served by them, will do well to stand on guard. 

The question is, how will the public and the public 
servants stand with regard to the Loree policy? It 
corresponds to the practice pursued by certain ancient 
tribes who put to death the weak and defective mem- 
bers of their households to the end that they might not 
prove impediments to the vigorous and strong. 

The fact that this policy applied only a few decades 
ago, would have required the scrapping of the Tex- 
arkana & Northern railroad, then a short lumber line 
organized by William Buchanan to log his saw mill at 
Texarkana, but which was pe tee | developed into 
the Texarkana & Fort Smith railway (the Texas end 
of the Kansas City Southern) and saved to public use- 
fulness and a splendid income’ by its extension to deep 
water at Port Arthur, together with a multitude of 
similar instances that prove that the short line of today 
may be the trunk line of tomorrow, weighs nothing with 
Mr. Loree or with that school of thought that apparently 
has come to fancy that the American guarantee of the 
right to life, liberty and happiness applies only to 
the prosperous among our citizens. They, having 
arrived, are entirely willing that the door of opportunity 
shall be locked against all new-comers. 

Nothing could be bolder than the Loree announce- 
ment of this idea at Beaumont. What will the public 
say? I believe that the public only needs to understand 
in order to condemn the proposal. 

The public that heard and read Mr, Loree’s speech 
also observed doubtless with more interest than appro- 
bation his declaration that: “Looking then to the future, 
I suggest that we should not undertake new construction 









































































unless the reason therefore is the unquestioned need of 
the community.” 

The “need” of the community is one thing, and the 
“unquestioned need” is another. It probably never will 
be possible for any one to project the construction of 
new railroads anywhere in the United States, partic- 
ularly in competitive territory, the necessity for which, 
however great, will not questioned by some one. Many 
certificates of public convenience and necessity have been 
granted for the construction of new railroads or rail- 
road extensions in the. United States since the passage 
of the Esch-Cummins bill in 1920. In almost every 
instance where such new construction penetrated ter- 
ritory already occupied by an existing railroad the latter 
prosecuted a vigorous protest before the commission, 
and invariably questioned the necessity for the proposed 
new construction. Mr. Loree’s idea would prohibit the 
construction of any new railroad or the extension of an 
existing railroad except by unanimous consent. Such 
is not the law and such is not the view of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Loree’s view assumes substantially that the trans- 
portation system of America is finished except for ad- 
ditions and betterments to existing lines. It in effect 
also proposes to allow existing railroads a monopoly 
within the territories occupied by them respectively. 
There is nothing in the law that warrants this view. 

The fact is, those sections of the law, which render 
railroad construction in the United States upon the in- 
itiative of builders, without the sanction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, a crime, are anomalous to Amer- 
ican ideals, and in view of the many expressions lately 
emanating from public men, organs of public opinion and 
the attitude of the public, it is to my mind questionable 
whether those sections of the act will long remain a 
feature of the law. An enormous area of the United 
States, particularly west of the Mississippi river, re- 
mains undeveloped and will always remain undeveloped 
unless provided with railroads’ Many railroads, par- 
ticularly among the ‘short lines, have never been com- 
pleted according to original plans. Many such railroads 
that are weak can be made strong by consistent ex- 
tensions, just as occurred in the case of the T. & F, S. 
railway 30 years ago. The Kansas City Southern it- 
self, while since its original completion, never regarded 
as a constructive line, lately applied to and received 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission a certificate 
authorizing it to extend one of its branches into highly 
competitive territory already occupied and served by 
other railroads. ; 

The people of the United States not only disbelieve 
in the destruction of railroads, but believe in the con- 
struction of riilroads. They believe in the principle of 
competition, and railroad men who boldly announce then 
desire to destroy competition by the destruction of pos- 
sible competitors are merely laying a predicate for the 
revival of public dis-esteem, suspicion and super-regula- 
tion which some of us fought so hard to allay one or two 
decades ago. 

I want to say in conclusion, however, that so far as 
I have observed, Mr. Loree stands alone among the 
railroad men of large stature in this country, in respect 
of the views advanced by him at Beaumont, commented 
upon in this article. I read the annual statistical issue 
of the Railway Age, refrered to by Mr. Loree in his 
speech, which contained the answers of a number of 
prominent leaders in the railway world to a list of ten 
questions propounded by the editor of the Railway Age 
in regard to the current outlook for railroads and various 
matters related to the railroad situation. The list of 
those responding included such great railroad men as 
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C. E. Schaff of the Katy, W. B. Storey of the Santa 
Fe, Hale Holden of the Burlington, J. E. Gorman of 
the Rock Island, W. R. Scott of the Southern Pacific, 
C. H. Markham of the Illinois Central, L. W. Baldwin 
ef the Missouri Pacific and Carl Gray of the Union 
Pacific. Without exception, as I recall, the views of 
these distinguished executives were full of optimism as 
regards the present and of faith as regards the future. 
Mr. Loree stood solitary and alone in his gloom. He 
alone perceived that “calamity fraught with peril” over- 
hangs the country, and he alone entertains the idea that 
the destruction of 30,000 miles of railroad and the sus- 
pension of all further construction will improve the 
situation. The very week in which he delivered his 
speech, the Colorado & Southern caused to be organized 
and filed an application at Austin for a charter for a 
subsidiary company to build 200 miles of new railroad 
in northwest Texas, extending into territory partly 
served by existing lines. 
R. C. Durr, 


President, Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine Railway. 


Different P 


Newark, N. J. 


Are 


To THE EpitTor: 

Is there a difference between railroads and other busi- 
ness institutions? Should railroad employees make an 
effort to get business for their railroads? 

The writer is not employed by any railroad, conse- 
quently does not know how railroad employees are in- 
structed. However, it seems to me that if I were owner 
or manager of a railroad I would instruct my employees to 
endeavor to take an interest in the business of the railroad 
and not let business go haphazard as it seems to go now. 

For example, the other day I called up the general office 
of a large railroad company that does considerable busi- 
ness in the Metropolitan district. I asked for the freight 
department and told the man who answered that I wanted 
to ship a 200-pound box to Buffalo and expected the rail- 
road company to handle the job complete from my office to 
its destination. At least I expected the employees to take 
sufficient interest in the matter to instruct me as to what 
to-do. It is very seldom that I ship anything by freight 
and am therefore not “onto the ropes.” 

The employee in the freight department replied: “We 
don’t do draying work. Hire a drayman and have him 
haul the. box to us.” I asked if he could recommend a 
drayman and he answered sharply: “No.” 

After 40 cents’ worth of telephoning and more valuable 
time I managed to secure a drayman and I left it to the 
drayman’s judgment as to which railroad should haul the 
freight. The above company did not get the business. 
Just why, I do not know but it surely would have gotten 
the business had the clerk been more agreeable and told me 
what to do. 

It seems to me that all railroad employees should be 
instructed to “boost” and try to get business for their own 
railroads. It is to the employee’s advantage as well as that 
of the employer to have plenty of business so that profits 
will be high and so that wages can be increased. It is my 
honest belief that other businesses are more efficient in 
this respect than are railroads. W. F. ScHAPHorst. 


Railroads 


Tue Report of the results of group life and accident insur- 
ance on the Southern Pacific for the year 1924, shows pay- 
ments of death and disability claims to employees aggregating 
about $1,000,000. The total amount of insurance provided 
for in the Southern Pacific contract is about $120,000,000. 
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Labor Leader or Capitalist—Whichr 


An editorial article outlining the shifting viewpoint of 
Warren S. Stone 


BATTLE royal is going on between Warren S. 
Stone, the head of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and its subsidiary financial and indus- 

trial institutions, and John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America. The nature of the 
controversy is generally known—Mr. Stone’s mines are 
being operated with non-union employees and are paying 
less than the union scale of wages, Mr. Stone contending 
that the B. of L. E. mines cannot be operated profitably if 
union wages are paid. Trade unionists in other fields are 
aware of the scandal created by this controversy and are 
endeavoring to bring the opponents to a peaceful agree- 
ment. Before this takes place it might be well to ex- 
amine this particular case from the standpoint of labor 
union policy and its possible effect on future dealings be- 
tween railway unions and railway management. In brief, 
will Mr. Stone carry his new point of view over into the 
railway field, where he ceases to be an employer of labor 
and becomes a representative of the employees? 

The Coal River Collieries, which is the property in- 
volved in this controversy, is owned by members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. It is located in 
the non-union West Virginia-Kentucky field. In a recent 
issue of The Nation, Messrs. Lewis and Stone were asked 
to state their respective positions. Mr. Lewis’s statement, 
as it appeared in that journal, follows in part: 


In a joint conference of miners and operators from the central 
competitive field, composed of western Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois, held in Jacksonville, Florida, in February, 1924, 
an agreement was reached which extended the then existing wage 
agreement until April 1, 1927. Immediately, Coal River Collieries, 
whose mines are in the non-union territory of southern West Vir- 
ginia and northeastern Kentucky, joined with the non-union coal 
companies in an assault upon the Jacksonville agreement. Up to 
that time Coal River Collieries had employed union miners and 
paid the union scale in the West Virginia mines, but had operated 
its Kentucky mine non-union. The latter mine is still being oper- 
ated non-union. 

Mr. Stone, like other non-union operators, demanded that his 
employees take a reduction in wages. The United Mine Workers 
of America refused. Mr. Stone closed down his West Virginia 
mines rather than pay the union scale. He threw hundreds of 
men out of work, knowing that unemployment meant starvation 
and suffering for their families. Next, Coal River Collieries im- 
ported strike-breakers from the non-union fields of Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Alabama to take the places of the union miners. Then 
the union miners were evicted from their homes. Their families 
and belongings were thrown out upon the roadside or hillside in 
the dead of winter, with no place to go. One hundred and three 
families were thus evicted last month, when the weather in the 
West Virginia mountains was bitter cold. The company refuses 
to permit these union miners to work in its mines unless they ac- 
cept the reduced scale of wages.......... 

There is no merit in Mr. Stone’s statement that Coal River Col- 
lieries cannot pay the union scale. Other coal companies pay the 
union scale, many of them less fortunately situated than Coal River 
Collieries. Only non-union coal operators refuse to pay the union 
scale of wages. Efficient, businesslike management and operation 
will enable any coal company easily to pay union wages and make 
money. ; 

It is extraordinary, indeed, that Mr. Stone, professing to be a 
trade unionist, casts aside the fundamental principles of trade 
unionism by refusing to negotiate a contract with the miners’ 
union. He tas discarded the principle of collective bargaining, 
upon which the entire structure of trade unionism rests, and has 
adopted the methods that have made non-union coal fields a menace 
to organized labor for many years. 


In a previous challenge to Mr. Stone, Mr. Lewis said: 


Your company occupies no different position in this matter than 
any other of the thousands of coal companies which have agree- 
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ments with our organization. The United Mine Workers cannot 
be responsible for problems of management in which they have 
no voice. The question of efficient management and low cost pro- 
duction to enable you to remain in the market with competing 
companies is one that must be dealt with by your corporation. It 
is a problem that forever confronts one who elects to become a 
coal operator. 


This appears to us to be the typical trade union point 
of view in any wage controversy, viz., that the wage de- 
manded by the union must be paid regardless of the finan- 
cial condition of the employer. Inthe same issue of 
The Nation Mr. Stone presented his side of the case by 
clippings from a magazine called the Right-O’-Way, which 
is circulated among the stockholders of the Coal River 
Collieries, in which he says, among other things : 

Previous to December 1, 1924, only one large mine and a few 
small mines were successful in making an agreement with the 
union, at a modification of the Jacksonville scale, which was of 
material benefit to the operators. No such concession was offered 
to us. It was “Sign the Jacksonville agreement with all that it 
demands or fight!” We put into effect the co-operative plan, the 
same as we have in our banks. The miners working on the prop- 
erty are stockholders in the property and share in its earnings. We 
feel sure there are no better satisfied men employed anywhere than 
in the Coal River Collieries. ; 

There is no trouble of any kind existing between the company 
and the employees. The only trouble that has existed at any time 
was due to the work of professional agitators who were sent into 
the field to create trouble. The report that the company is em- 
ploying strike-breakers is untrue—not a single man has been im- 
ported. 


Mr. Stone’s position is apparently that of the ordinary 
employer of labor who is faced with wage demands which 
would not allow the stockholders of his company any share 
in the proceeds of the business. 

However, upon looking into his record it would appear 
that his attitude that the wage rate must depend upon the 
profitableness of the business is of quite recent growth— 
in fact only just as old as the B. of L. E.’s excursion into 
capitalistic enterprise. ; 

As short a time ago as February, 1921, Mr. Stone 
joined with other railroad labor leaders in opposing wage 
reductions on two insolvent railroads—the Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham & Atlantic and the Missouri & North Arkansas. 
Whether or not these railroads could operate was de- 
pendent upon their securing reductions in wages com- 
mensurate with their ability to pay. The argument pre- 
sented by the unions at that time, in which Mr. Stone’s 
organization joined, was that the financial condition of the 
roads had nothing to do with the reasonableness of the 
wage rates. 

Nor at the time of the passage of the Adamson law did 
Mr. Stone have the same advanced point of view as he 
has now. On May 10, 1916, was issued from the head- 
quarters of the Transportation Brotherhoods in the B. 
of L. E. building in Cleveland, Ohio, and published in 
the Locomotive Engineers’ Journal a lengthy statement 
of the unions’ attitude in the eight-hour day controversy. 
This statement included among other things the following : 

It seems to us that the duty of the carriers to grant proper wages 
and conditions to their employees is a primary one and independent 
of the question of rates. It is manifestly unfair to raise the ques- 
tion of rates in order to block the discharge of their duty to their 
employees, and in the negotiation of wages this fact should be 
kept scrupulously in mind. 


In the Locomotive Engineers’ Journal for March, 1916, 
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was published another statement, issued by the same 
authority from the headquarters in the B. of L. E. build- 
ing, which said among other things : 

There is no other business [i.e., except the railroads] that is not 
at perfect liberty to adjust its revenues to meet its cost of opera- 
tion. The fact that the railway companies must first secure author- 
ity from the Interstate Commerce Commission to raise rates 
places them in a different position entirely from the remainder of 
the business in the country. This, however, is not the fault of the 
employees, and it is wholly unfair to expect that approximately 
eight million railway employees and their dependents must sacri- 
fice their interests to the general betterment and welfare of the 
remainder of the population. Why should not the railroad com- 
panies be permitted to increase rates to meet legitimate costs, the 
like of which had to be met in the same way by every other in- 
dustry? 


The italics in the paragraph above are ours. This 
sentence serves to show the difference between Mr. Stone 
as a trade unionist and Mr. Stone as an employer of la- 
bor. It would be an advantage to know if he intends to 
be consistent in maintaining this latter view. 

Indications are that he does not. The principal one 
of these is the character of the journal issued under the 
auspices of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
Here is an organization, supposed to be one of the most 
conservative in the trade union field and one which has 
branched out more than any other into capitalistic enter- 
prise, and yet there is perhaps no other similar publication 
which is so completely radical in its treatment of political 
and economic matters as the Locomotive Engineers’ 
Journal, this organization’s official magazine. 

Mr. Stone himself restricts his utterances in it gen- 
erally to little homilies on the advantages of thrift and 
the investment of surplus funds in B. of L. E. enterprises. 
However, the other pages, which Mr. Stone does not 
write, but for which he must accept the responsibility, are 
quite different. In them the campaign for the Plumb 
plan goes merrily on—in spite of the fact that the B. of 
L. E. bank has interested itself in railroad securities. How 
can President Stone square the editorial policy of the 
Journal with his point of view as expressed in Labor, 
when the B. of L. E. bank had railroad bonds to sell? He 
was quoted as follows: 


“Every locomotive engineer, every fireman, every conductor or 
mechanic who bought one of those bonds,” writes President Stone, 
“had a sudden added interest in the railway. He was a creditor. 
The first interest of the creditor is in the solvency of the debtor. 
The workers of the International Great Northern who hold its 
securities will do their level best to see that it gets and gives good 
service, because that way prosperity lies.” 


In the interview with Mr. Stone, published in Labor, 
in which the above statement appears, his view of the 
labor problem is outlined as follows: 


Finally President Stone enumerates some of the wider effects 
which labor banks have on the public as a whole. Chief of these 
is the fact that labor banking is the most striking evidence of a new 
phase in the development of organized labor and the relations of 
the different elements in society. 

The first cycle in this evolutionary process was the period of 
class consciousness, when the main purpose of labor’s activities was 
to organize and create a sense of solidarity necessary to bargain 
for better working conditions. 

The second phase, in which many unions are still involved, is a 
defensive struggle for the principle of collective bargaining, of 
this phase Mr. Stone writes: 

“This is a period of warfare. It involves the use of force, 
sometimes economic and sometimes physical, on both sides. It is 
commonly said nowadays that collective bargaining has won its 
place in our industrial life. That is perhaps questionable, so iong 
as there are establishments trying to enforce the open shop. Until, 
however, collective bargaining is recognized as the established 
right in any industry, organized labor in that industry has not 
passed the second phase. 

“The third cycle lies in constructive development toward a sys- 
tem of co-operation rather than war. The most striking evidence 
of this phase is the labor bank.” 
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In this connection, Mr. Stone quotes Prof. T. N. Carver 
of Harvard University as saying: 

__ The labor movement in this country is passing out of the prim- 
itive fighting stage, and passing into a stage in which it is con- 
cerning itself with the higher strategy of maneuvering for per- 
manent advantage. The labor leaders of no other country show 
any sign of being aware of the first principles of the higher strat- 
egy. They are not even encouraging laborers to become their own 
capitalists, or to get possession of the machinery of production by 
the one effective method of purchase. 

Mr. Stone’s view seems to be that as soon as the right 
of collective bargaining is freely admitted the stage of co- 
operation enters. His union is recognized all over this 
country and has been for a good many years. Whereupon 
he goes out and boosts for LaFollette, reduced railway 
valuations and government ownership. 

We agree with Mr. Stone’s implication that there is 
need for co-operation in the railroad field. We regret 
that it is being delayed by him and other labor leaders who 
are putting their political activities and their campaign for 
government ownership as obstacles in its path. 


Wood Preservation Reduces 


Santa Fe’s Tie Renewals 


HAT the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is obtain- 
ing progressively increasing returns from its con- 
sistent adherence to a program of tie preservation 

is demonstrated in the latest statistics of tie renewals on 
that system. Thus in the table below it will be seen that 
the renewals for 1924 average 115 per mile of track, a 
figure that is lower than that for any previous year. 


Recorp or Tre RENEWALS ON THE ATCHISON, TopeKa & Santa Fe System 
Average No. 


of ties 
inserted per 
Total ties Total ties mile of track 
inserted inserted per for five 
Total miles for renewals mile of track year period 
8,185 2,751,849 336 
9,028 2,246,250 249 
8,804 1,687,537 192 229 
9,368 1,557,880 166 210 
9,557 1,954,823 204 215 
9,768 2,352,502 241 228 
10,237 2,770,306 271 234 
10,885 2,788,378 256 251 
11,637 2,291,997 197 263 
11,694 3,364,921 288 267 
12,169 3,666,798 301 272 
12,601 3,690,633 293 286 
13,379 3,758,984 281 273 
13,889 3,738,854 269 251 
14,488 3,192,585 220 228 
14,766 2,850,823 193 213 
15,293 2,728,629 178 200 
15,400 3,191,823 207 187 
15,517 3,118,941 201 180 
15,661 2,483,651 158 173 
15,931 2,456,203 154 164 
16,087 2,302,952 143 153 
16,899 2,753,673 163 153 
16,912 2,514,325 149 148 
17,005 2,693,905 158 142 
17,346 2,229,201 128 eee 
17,709 2,046,054 115 





However, the cumulative effect of good practice in the 
preservation and protection of the ties is demonstrated 
even more emphatically in the column of five-year aver- 
ages at the right side of the table. The figures in this 
column are obtained by averaging the average renewals 
for each year with the average renewals for the two years 
previous and the two years following, a scheme which 
eliminates the effect of minor variations in renewals from 
year to year and, therefore, brings out the general trend 
of the renewals more clearly. In this column, it is seen 
that from 1909 to 1922 (the latest year for which the five- 
year average may be calculated) there has been a steady 
decrease in the average annual tie replacements from 
286 to 142, or a reduction of over 50 per cent. 
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Rebuilding the White River Bridge’ 


Reconstruction of piers which were failing because of 
defective foundations involved interesting problems 


By A. S. Armstrong 


Superintendent, Bates & Rogers Construction Co., Chicago 


phis & Little Rock was projected with these two cities 

as terminals. The line was built and put in operation 
in 1859 and by 1862 it was complete except a gap of 45 
miles from Devalls Bluff to Madison. After the Civil 
War the road received government aid and a contract was 
let to build a bridge across the White river at Devalls 
Bluff. This was done in 1870 and in April, 1871, the 


I 1853 a railroad which was incorporated as the Mem- 
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Falsework in Place for Pier 5. Preparations to Dynamite Pier 
Below Water so Material Can Be Removed with 
Orange Peel Dredge 


The road was sold to the 
Choctaw & Memphis in 1898, and it eventually became a 
part of the Rock Island lines in 1904. 

The original construction of 1870 consisted of three 
150-ft. combination timber and iron Howe truss spans 
and one 220-ft. draw span with an unknown length of 
pile trestle approach. The spans were supported on ma- 
sonry piers. It was not an easy task to bridge a stream 
of this character where the current is swift, even at low 
water and where the fluctuations between high and low 
water are as marked as in this stream, but that the engi- 
neers of that day did their work well, is evidenced by the 
fact that these piers stood for 50 years through ever- 
changing conditions and increased loadings. 


Renewed with Second-Hand Spans 


In 1900 when the road passed into the hands of the 
Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf, combination spans were 
replaced with steel spans. New steel had been ordered 
but was used elsewhere, so it was decided to use such 
second-hand spans as were available, but there were of 
unequal lengths and none of the exact length required, 
namely, 146 ft. 4 in., 147 ft. 11 in. and 150 ft. 2 in. To 





*Abstracted from a paper presented before the Western Society of En- 
gineers, Chicago, on March 30 
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use them it was necessary to load the piers eccentrically. 
Several courses of stone were removed and the tops of 
the piers corbelled out. 

The Rock Island has since rebuilt the approaches so the 
structure consisted of 92 panels of ballast deck pile trestle 
on the east approach, a 220-ft. swing draw span, three 
pin-connected through truss spans and 52 panels of bal- 
last deck trestle on the west approach. The total length of 
structure is 2,690 ft. 

The steel spans were of E-35 design, but were strength- 
ened in 1910. Unfortunately in the various changes of 
ownership, plans of the construction of the original foun- 
dations were not turned over to the bridge department of 
the Rock Island, so nothing was definitely known as to 
their depth or character and when the piers commenced 
to show weakness in 1920 the only explanation available 
was that of scour in the river. However, at that time the 
cause could not be ascertained as the water was at a stage 











Spans Supported on Jacks at Pier 4 Ready to Receive Girders 
to Carry the Spans 


considerably above low water and there was no evidence 
of scour, as rip rap originally placed was still in place 
around the piers. Due partly to the eccentric loading, 
cracks began to appear in and below the bridge seat of 
Pier 5. Immediate measures were taken to overcome this 
condition. The local bridge crews bound the top of the 
piers with steel cable, which offset to some extent the dis- 
rupting forces. However, late in the summer of 1921, 
inspection showed that Pier 4 had moved east 14 in., 3 in. 
by leaning at the top and 11 in. by sliding bodily on the 






















































































foundation. Pier 5 had a crack 2 in. wide for its full 
length from three to five courses deep, while the deepest 


part of the river was 57% ft. below base of rail, as com- 
pared with 44 ft. in 1899, 


Apply for Authority to Rebuild Piers 

As the White river is a navigable stream, application was 
made to the government on September 13, 1921, to re- 
build Piers 4 and 5. This was granted on October 5, 
1921. A contract for this work was awarded on Novem- 
ber 1, and the floating plant arrived December 12. The 
stage of the river at this time was too high to permit the 
driving of falsework for supporting the spans during the 
construction of the piers, so all the contractor did in 1921 
was to build platforms at the west end of the bridge for 
storing material and equipment above high water and 
erect a concrete plant. By January 7, 1922, the water 
had fallen sufficiently to permit the driving of falsework. 
This consisted of two bents of 18 piles each, driven on 
both sides of each pier and so located as to make a clear 
span of 32 ft. to permit the removal of the old pier and 
the construction of cofferdams for the new work. Carry- 
ing girders, built up out of three second-hand deck spans, 
were designed especially for this purpose. On these gir- 
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terial taken out to the footing. It was found that when 
the bridge was originally constructed, white oak timbers 
14 in. by 14 in. and from 20 ft. to 26 ft. in length, very 
carefully hewn and given a flat point, apparently to a tem- 
plate, had been driven in the form of a cofferdam, and tied 
together with 1%-in. rods and two lines of waling, one 
inside and one outside. This enclosure was then filled to 
the top of the timbers with spalls and finer stone and the 
pier built up on this as a platform, but without extended 
footings. 

The cause of the failure of the pier was also disclosed. 
It was apparent that these timbers were driven during a 
low stage of the river, and had at that time been substan- 
tially at the water's surface. During the fifty years since, 
occasional periods of low water, sufficient to expose the 
timbers, had occurred, and eventually enough decay had 
taken place to permit the crushing of the waling pieces 
and the consequent spreading of the old cofferdam. 

An effort was made to pull them with the orange-peel 
bucket, but this was not successful. Finally tongs were 
fashioned out of two 30-ft. 85-Ib. rails, and they were 
removed more easily and rapidly. 

The removal of rip rap and the excavation of sand pre- 
paratory to placing the cofferdam was started, but the 
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How the Truss Spans Were Supported on Falsework While the Piers Were Being Rebuilt 


ders a grillage of 15-in. 42-lb. I-beams was placed with a 
cushion of 4-in. by 12-in. oak blocks between the girders 
and the grillage, the bridge shoes rested directly on the 
grillage. 

In placing the girders and grillages, the first move was 
to cut away as much of the stone masonry between and 
outside of the shoes, to a depth sufficient to clear the bot- 
toms of the carrying girders, as was considered safe. The 
girders and grillage were then loaded on a barge and 
floated to the pier, where they were placed on the false- 
work, and as close to the remaining masonry as possible. 
Heavy 12-in. by 12-in. timbers were lashed to the inclined 
end posts with steel cable and the spans lifted with jacks 
working under these timbers. The remaining stone was 
taken out, the girders moved transversely to position, and 
the jacks lowered. By making preparation in this man- 
ner, it was found that the load could be transferred to the 
falsework in a minimum of time and effort. 


Removing the Old Piers 

After the girders were in place the remainder of the 
pier was removed to the water line. Presumably the ma- 
sonry was set in a lime mortar, but it was found to be 
exceptionally hard and tenacious, and fully as good as 
portland cement mortar. When the water line was 
reached, the remaining portion of the pier was drilled to 
the bottom with eight 134-in. holes and blasted. A dredge 
with an orange-peel bucket was then put in and the ma- 


river was rising and work was closed down until the 
early part of April. The water reached a level only 9 ft. 
below base of rail. Operations were resumed again on 
June 1, 1922, and on June 8, the cofferdam was started. 
Six wooden pilings were driven outside of the cofferdam 
to support an outer line of waling which served later to 
keep the steel sheeting plumb. When these were in place 
the inner timbers for supporting the cofferdam were 
placed. On Pier 5, five horizontal rows of waling were 
framed the exact size of cofferdam or two feet larger than 
the neat foundation plans, and spaced 4 ft. apart ; after all 
were in place U. S. steel sheeting of 35-lb. section 45 ft. 
long was put in place and driven. Under the girders, the 
clearance was such that shorter lengths were used an< 
spliced together with 7-in. 16%4-lb. channels and %-in. 
bolts. The sheeting was driven with a 2,800-lb. drop 
hammer, after which the remainder of the excavation was 
removed with an orange-peel dredge. The excavation 
was carried to about three feet below plan depth to allow 
for swell in driving foundation piles. 

On June 27, piles of gum or oak, 40 to 50 ft. long were 
driven with a No. 1 Vulcan steam hammer below the sur- 
face of the water, giving an average penetration of 15 ft. 
This work was finished July 11. 


Placing the Concrete 


As the material in the foundation was a fine sand, no 
attempt was made to pump the cofferdam until a 6'4-ft- 
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sealing course of concrete was placed. The concrete for 
the work was mixed at a plant erected at the west end of 
the bridge. The mixer was elevated so as to discharge 
directly into one-yard bottom-dump cars operated on the 
guard rail of the bridge. The aggregates were fed to the 
mixer with a guy derrick. The cars transporting the con- 
crete were removed from the track with the derrick to 
permit the passing of trains. The concrete from cars was 
dumped in a hopper attached to the bridge, and deposited 
through a tremie made of 8-in. wrought iron pipe with a 
small hopper at the top. The tremie was supported from 
the boom of the derrick barge, and the concrete run from 








Removing Girders After the Completion of Pier 3 


the main hopper under the bridge to the tremie through 
wooden chutes. 

The sealing was completed July 20 and allowed to set 
five days. Three 8-in. centrifugal pumps were installed 
to pump out the cofferdam. With only a single row of 
steel sheeting for the cofferdam and a head of 25 ft. of 
water, considerable leakage through the steel was antici- 
pated, so a carload of front end locomotive cinders was 
provided to use in stopping the leaks. This was done by 
pouring them from burlap sacks on the outside after the 
pumps were started. This method was so successful that 
after the cofferdam was once pumped out, one 8-in. pump 
would handle the water. There were no leaks through 
the bottom. 

After the water was out the foundation piles were cut 
off directly above the seal and a two-foot course of con- 
crete placed over the entire footing, on top of which the 
main body of the pier was built. This work was com- 
pleted August 10. On September 8 the girders were re- 
moved from Pier 5 to Pier 4. Previously truss spans on 
Pier 5 had been raised and permanent I-beam grillage 
placed under shoes across the opening for the girders. 
The openings were then filled with concrete and the cop- 
ing of the pier completed. New end braces and pedestals 
to support stringers were placed and Pier 5 was com- 
pleted Septehmer 25. a 

The operations at Pier 4 were similar to those at Pier 5. 
The driving of falsework started August 18, supporting 
girders from Pier 5 were set September 8, the old pier 
was removed between September 13 and 27, the driving of 
sheeting was started on October 3, excavation completed 
on October 21, foundation piles were driven between Oc- 
tober 22 and 28 and sealing completed November 5. About 
9 ft. of sealing was placed in this pier on account of the 
foundations being deeper. Foundation piles were cut off 
on November 11, and the pier finished December 1, 1922. 
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Steamers Damage Pier 3 


When Piers 4 and 5 were completed it was thought that 
all immediate danger was eliminated. However, the cross 
currents caused by the erosion of the east bank, both 
above and below the bridge, made it hazardous for steam 
boats to pass through the draw, which has a clearance of 
91 ft. between the pivot pier and Pier 3. The river men 
were entering continuous complaints. On March 22, 
1923, a steamer with tow hit Pier No. 3 and pushed four 
north courses of masonry out of place; a few days after- 
ward a towboat with tow going in the opposite direction 
hit the pier pushing the stones nearly back in place. On 
July 6 the pier was showing signs of failure; it had 
settled 3 in. and moved south 4% in. On July 15, it had 
settled 4 in. more and it was decided to place the spans 
over it on falsework at once, using the falsework girders 
from Piers 4 and 5. In the meantime plans for the com- 
plete rebuilding of the bridge were made. At a meeting 
with the United States engineers in Memphis, plans were 
approved for the removal of the draw span and pivot pier 
and their replacement by a lift span 187 ft. in length giv- 
ing a 175-ft. clear channel. Piers 2 and 3 were conse- 
quently designed to carry one end of the new lift span 
and an adjacent new fixed 150-ft. span. 


Work on Pier 3 


The falsework for Pier 3 was completed in September 
and the removal of the old pier was started on October 
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Placing the Girders on the Falsework to Support the Spans 
Clear of the Pier 


12. On November 24 the cofferdam timbers were placed. 
The bottom footing of this pier was 14 ft. deeper than for 
Pier 5, so seven horizontal rows of waling were placed 
with cross braces of 12-in. by 12-in. timbers spaced 8 ft. 
centers. The bottom of the footing was 66.7 ft. below 
base of rail, while excavation was carried to a depth of 
69 ft. to allow for swell in driving the piles. The coffer- 
dam being 30 ft. by 52 ft., 50-ft. spliced steel sheeting 
was used in this pier. All excavation and cofferdam work 
were completed December 12. A rise in the river at this 
time stopped further work until January 30, 1924. An 
attempt was made to work during the forepart of Febru- 
ary, but another rise in the river caused almost complete 
cessation until July 29. The water was still too high to 
drive the 40-ft. to 50-ft. foundation piles on hand so 15-ft. 
to 20-ft. piles were spliced to them by means of 3-in. by 
12-in. scabs, spiked with 8-in. spikes, making 60-ft. to 
65-ft. piles. A total of 214 piles were driven with 1214-ft. 
penetration, by a No. 1 Vulcan steam hammer with 0.17- 
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in. penetration on last blow. The sealing was completed 
September 3, 12.5 ft. of concrete being placed by the same 
method as was used on Piers 4 and 5. 

Pumps were started on September 8 and additional 
bracing placed as the water was lowered. Pumping was 
completed on September 10, piling cut off on September 
11, 2 ft. 6 in. of concrete poured September 12, the main 
body of the pier completed September 29, falsework gir- 
ders were removed October 28, and the grillage and 

-cap placed on October 29. 

Pier 2 is for the new bridge in a new location; conse- 
quently it was built without falsework. For years the east 
bank had been covered with heavy stone to protect it from 
scour of the river. This had to be removed before steel 
sheeting the coffer dam could be driven. It was feared 
that removal of material so close to old Pier 1 would en- 
danger this pier so cofferdam timbers were placed on Oc- 
tober 12 and the first row of sheeting driven by October 
20. Excavation was then carried on inside the cofferdam 
by means of an orange-peel dredge. 


Serious Movement of Pier 1 


On November 5 cracks appeared behind Pier 1 and 
observations showed it was moving forward at the rate 
of almost an inch a day, also settling % to % in. This 
pier was watched carefully every day, and continued to 
carry the draw span until its replacement by falsework in 
February, 1925, when it had moved 20 in. and settled 9 
in. The movement of the east pier was followed by a 
sliding of the bank until it gradually forced the top part 
of cofferdam over about 4 ft. On account of this crowd- 
ing, it was possible to place only five sets of waling before 
pumping, so it was decided to place more sealing concrete 
and not pump down so far. On December 3, at a time 
when the work was being rushed to overcome high water, 
the derrick boat sank in about twenty-five feet of water, 
which delayed the work until the boat was raised, repaired 
and ready for service on December 16. In the meantime 
a guy derrick was installed at the downstream end of the 
pier. After the derrick boat was again fit for service, ex- 
cavation was resumed, completing the upstream end of the 
cofferdam by the night of December 16. Immediately 
afterwards foundation piles 65 ft. to 70 ft. long were 
driven to 20-ft. penetration with the aid of a jet pump in 
the upstream end, while excavation was still proceeding 
in the down-stream end. A rise in the river stopped fur- 
ther work from December 23 to January 3. Next day, 
however, pile driving was resumed during a cold wave and 
the last piles were driven on January 10. A sealing 
course 16 ft. thick was placed at once and finished on 
January 14. Concrete was allowed to set five days and 
pumped out to two feet below the last row of waling. 
Piles were cut off with a specially made saw 4 ft. below 
water. Then an additional 6 ft. of concrete was placed 
and the rest of the pier built on this foundation. Con- 
crete work was finished on February 5. Shortly after, 
work was shut down until summer in expectation of 
spring rise. 

On account of the gradual scour of the east bank, an- 
other new Pier 1 will be built 150 ft. to the east of Pier 2 
and an additional 150-ft. truss span will supply increased 
waterway. Work on this pier will commence as soon as 
the stage of the water permits. 

All materials used were furnished by the railway com- 
pany, and all the equipment except track equipment was 
furnished by the contractor. The Bates & Rogers Con- 
struction Company, Chicago, was the contractor. The 
work was done under the general direction of C. A. Morse, 
chief engineer, and I. L. Simmons, bridge engineer. Bert 
Matheis and H. Bober were engineers in charge. 
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Freight Car Loading Declines 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading seems to have 

started on the same kind of a slump which was 

experienced during March last year, largely 
because of the falling off of coal traffic, although mis- 
cellaneous freight continues to show increases. For the 
week ended March 21 the total loading was 909,363 cars, 
an increase of 973 cars as compared with the corre- 
sponding week of last year but a decrease of 7,455 cars 
as compared with 1923, when the weekly loading figures 
were showing an upward trend. The total for the year 
to date, however, is still above that for previous years. 
Reductions as compared with the corresponding week 
of last year were reported from the Eastern Allegheny 
and Northwestern districts, and also in the loading of 
grain and produce, livestock, coal, coke and forest prod- 
ucts. Coal loading was 21,743 cars less than that for 
last year and 45,568 cars less than that for 1923. On 
the other hand miscellaneous freight showed an increase 
of 23,640 cars as compared with last year and an increase 
of 17,860 cars as compared with 1923. The summary, 
as compiled by the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, follows: 


Revenve Freicut Car Loapinc 
Week Ended Saturday, March 21, 1925 


Districts 1925 1924 1923 
DE tedbdusenacasbaseeceswens 216,262 225,207 236,633 
BE ccctecdecneeeeedasasses 188,436 191,179 204,545 
OD <cceddkeuqestennsban ua 39,219 38,402 34,625 
DD csneccansweceecksovacnene 153,568 145,785 144,739 
ree 115,421 118,413 107,403 
SE WR: ccccascscocaveces 131,895 129,671 134,269 
OR .- ice avcuadvecesedes 64,562 59,733 54,604 
BM 5 ccdenceencddeunens 311,878 307,817 296,276 

Commodities 
Grain and grain products......... 34,029 37,792 39,352 
oe ea Sere 28,924 31,072 29,720 
BE Sébbbdhesnneesebndneeeenéeee 139,363 161,106 184,931 
Dy Atéckeneniscectentensounnsons 12,062 13,312 14,839 
DOGGEE GOOREED cccccccceccececess 79,170 81,660 73,201 

D: Piha eenseeehedtaeakenden 12,150 11,180 14,684 
ie 1 O Ohesceenn ened wen eewen 258,367 250,610 232,653 
PE scscondcsdaceseeebs 345,298 321,658 327,438 
DEE  hesbdetkdicss abenbeessavuwus 909,363 908,390 916,818 
PD Mivicecctseecersheeheneens 924,149 916,762 904,116 
Pens vecnn se cewaesesiashene 930,009 929,381 905,344 
OSS eee ae 862,910 944,514 918,624 
DED Dba wackinngeecesconcces 925,295 845,699 830,187 
Cumulative total, twelve weeks.... 10,833,840 10,680,622 10,380,466 


The freight car surplus continues to increase and for 
the week ended March 22 averaged 320,565 cars, includ- 
ing 107,193 box cars and 168,963 coal cars. The Canadian 
roads -had a surplus of 28,435 cars, including 24,450 box 
cars and 300 coal cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended March 21 showed increases over the previous 
week in grain, live stock, coal, merchandise, miscellaneous 
freight, but decreases in all of the forest products, the 
total being heavier by 877 cars. Compared with the same 
week last year the decrease in total loading was 5,648 cars. 
Gains were made in merchandise and ore but all other 
commodities showed lighter loading. 


Total for Canada Cumulative totals 
«em 








a =, to date 

Mar. 21, Mar. 14, Mar. 22, ———_—~_—,, 

Commodities 1925 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Grain and grain products........ 6,943 6,432 7,465 77,436 98,010 
Bee Gb ccc cccawevdesevenewes 2,288 2,074 2,394 26,853 25,383 
Dl ids ebiwtvawebééhacaseseune 3,729 3,194 6,046 66,155 58,152 
Sl échvsbvssennedsoevaneonenns 252 494 258 3,863 3,184 
BM viceresdesdepeckoesense 3,033 3,239 4,112 33,903 38,343 
PE. wndenenccieveeeneeeen 4,050 4,563 5,093 48,898 47,345 
2 CO te cage eeanqune 2,098 2,187 2,195 25,510 26,140 
Other forest products............ 3,556 3,827 3,693 39,739 37,683 
Ci ee bthnh usbden cee Creed deen ke 1,292 1,300 1,135 13,963 10,932 
, BG. Beccesensecenen 15,128 14,779 14,578 165,150 149,858 
PEED Soto cdecsdesascese 11,482 10,885 12,530 117,696 123,347 
ck eG ere 53,851 52,974 59,499 619,166 618,377 

Total cars received from con- 

POD awhadsuvedasbansees 33,665 35,926 38,598 398,728 417,036 
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Delaware & Hudson Asks Injunction 
on Automatic Train Control 


Argues that Congress granted too much power, and 
Commission was careless—Views of Messrs. 


Harahan, Elhott and Rudd 


suit for an injunction agdinst the order of the 

Interstate Commerce Commission requiring the 
installation of automatic train control, presented before 
the United States District Court at New York City, on 
March 27, an elaborate argument citing scores of court 
decisions, supplemented by affidavits from a half dozen 
railroad officers and others, to support its assertion that 
the action of the government is unconstitutional, that no 
contact device is suitable for use in cold climates and that 
the induction types are still too undeveloped to warrant 
their introduction on the Delaware & Hudson lines. An 
installation would be experimental and would introduce 
dangers; and would be an unwarranted expenditure of 
the company’s money. 

The attorneys for the road were Walter C. Noyes and 
H. T. Newcomb. They set forth (1) that section 26 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act delegates legislative power 
and discretion, because it does not establish any stand- 
ards for the guidance of the commission in ordering the 
installation of safety appliances; (2) that even if not thus 
unconstitutional the order of the commission to the 49 
roads to install automatic train control made no special 
findings as to the Delaware & Hudson, or as to any other 
railway, but made its selection of roads arbitrarily; (3) 
for a road in a cold climate, there is not yet any device 
that meets the commission’s conditions; (4) the commis- 
sion mistakenly regarded the act of congress as a com- 
mand to compel installations irrespective of the unde- 
veloped state of the art; and (5) that the order of July 
18, 1924, allowing the use of the forestalling device was 
practically a new order, which would allow two years’ 
additional time for compliance. 

Outlining the facts, the brief of the counsel shows in- 
consistency as between different provisions of the commis- 
sion’s orders of 1922 and 1924 and alleges that various 
clauses embrace contradictery conclusions as to details of 
what should be required. 

That section 26 is unconstitutional, is argued from vari- 
ous court decisions, it contains no standards whatever ; 
it authorizes the giving of orders to “any carrier,” but 
does not indicate how the carrier is to be selected; it in- 
cludes “other safety devices,” but indicates no preference 
in favor of any one, leaving the commission to explore 
in unlimited fields with no intimation of the bases of 
choice intended by congress. Congress might have es- 
tablished a general legislative rule, but did not do so; it 
attempted to delegate the whole legislative power and 
discretion, which is a thing no legislature is permitted to 
accomplish. 

The facts cited in the commission’s orders afforded no 
foundation for the commission’s findings and, therefore, 
the order based on the findings should not be carried out. 
The commission ought not only to have standards, but 
ought to set forth, in its order, how and to what extent 
they had been used in reaching conclusions. There had 
heen no investigation as to the practicability or desirabil- 
ity of any kind of automatic train stop or train control 
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on the Delaware & Hudson. The commission said that 
it had selected the roads with regard to the measure of 
the risk of accidents; but so far as the Delaware & Hud- 
son is concerned, the selection of the portion of the road 
to be fitted with the apparatus, was wholly arbitrary; no 
inquiry was made. 

The first report of the commission (1922) was predi- 
cated mainly on the fact. that installations of ramp type 
automatic stops had been more or less successfully used ; 
yet the order went on to require automatic train control 
(speed control), which had only been developed in con- 
nection with induction systems ; and these, unlike the ramp 
system, had not been developed. Since the issuance of 
the commission’s order, no railroad has introduced or 
extended the use of the ramp type. The officers of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio say that the ramp type in use on that 
road is unsatisfactory and will not be extended. 

Congress never intended to require expenditures for 
railway capital for experimental purposes, and such a re- 
quirement would be unconstitutional. Experimental in- 
stallation on the grandiose scale required by the commis- 
sion, would probably decrease safety, creating new and 
little understood dangers. The commission having mis- 
conceived the law, its order is invalid. The commission 
admitted in its reports that the art of automatic train 
control needed further development. 


Views of Prominent Railroad Officers 


Affidavits supporting the company’s arguments were 
presented from W. J. Harahan, president of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio; B. T. Anderson, superintendent of signals 
of the same road; W. H. Elliott, signal engineer of the 
New York Central; A. H. Rudd, chief signal engineer of 
the Pennsylvania, and W. W. Salmon, president of the 
General Railway Signal Company; also from Warren S. 
Stone, chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and from several officers of the Delaware & Hudson. 

Mr. Harahan spoke from a railroad experience of 40 
years. He testified that his road had begun with the 
ramp type in 1916 and had spent $400,000 on 61 miles 
of line ; but if other sections were to be equipped a radical- 
ly different type would be chosen. Failures were six 
times as frequent as in the automatic block signals; there 
were four false-clear indications while there were no 
false-clear indications. by the long-tested visual signals. 
In 17 instances, the breakage of a shoe or something of 
the kind caused serious hazard of derailment. The ramp 
system is not only unsuitable ; it is not capable of develop- 
ment. There is no device of any type which has been 
used with success and fully developed. The affiant and 
“all men of experience” believe that the continuous-in- 
ductive type is the only one by which the order of the 
commission can be complied with. It is still desirable to 
experiment with many different devices. Not only must 
the railroads have efficient devices, there must be stand- 
ardization so that locomotives can be run over other rail- 
roads. Interchangeability is an important feature in 
which, as yet, very slight if any progress has been made. 




















































































Automatic train stops are very costly and the capital of 
American railways is limited; what money they have could 
be better spent for the extension of block signals and the 
elimination of grade-crossings. 

Mr. Anderson (18 years’ experience) supported Mr- 
Harahan’s statements and gave details of the unsatisfac- 
tory operation of the ramp system on the C. & O. In 
nine years the apparatus was subjected to 13 different 
changes. Numerous false-clear indications occurred from 
causes that could not be discovered. About a year ago 
the apparatus was out of service for two or three weeks 
because of the destruction of wires by a sleet storm. Such 
a storm would have the same effect with any other type 
of train control. 

Mr. Elliott (32 years’ experience) testified that the 
ramp type had been decided to be unsuitable for use on 
the New York Central and would be unsuitable on the 
Delaware & Hudson. The automatic block signals now 
in use will give a false-clear indication, say, once in two 
million operations, but with automatic train control this 
proportion thus far has been one to 500 or 800; therefore, 
until there has been further development the extensive use 
of automatic train control is not a source of additional 
safety but might be a source of additional danger. 

Mr. Rudd has had 37 years’ experience in signal en- 
gineering and has studied automatic stops since 1910. 
He recounted the experiences of the Pennsylvania in its 
efforts to comply with the commission’s order. Prior to 
the modification of this order which allowed the use of a 
forestalling arrangement, he had recommended the devel- 
opment of the continuous inductive type. Believing the 
ramp type objectionable unless the forestalling device 
could be used, he deemed the continuous inductive type 
absolutely necessary, and began experiments upon it with- 
out delay, installing this type on the Lewistown branch. 
He believed and now believes that this decision was wisely 
based, and that the apparatus determined upon offers the 
best apparent prospect of successful development. 

When the commission modified its order and yet would 
not approve what the Pennsylvania had done, he recom- 
mended his company: to consider apparatus of the con- 
tinuous-inductive stop type with the device under control 
of the engineman. He does not approve, for use on the 
Pennsylvania, a train stop without speed control, but he 
has recommended its consideration as probably meeting 
the intent of the changes made by the commission on July 
18, 1924. “In view of this change it seemed desirable, 
pending the final development of the continuous-inductive 
type of automatic control devices, and for reasons con- 
nected with efficiency and safety in operation to adopt said 
continuous-inductive stop type. The recommendation of 
this type of train stop necessitates, however, a new line of 
devolopment which has not been concluded, and the affiant 
believes a longer period of time should be allowed in 
which to formulate new plans and procure material neces- 
sary for the safe and proper installation of such a device 
upon an entire passenger locomotive division.” 

Mr. Salmon (civil engineer engaged in signaling 30 
or 40 years) said that he was satisfied that no ramp type 
would be satisfactory on the Delaware & Hudson, and 
that the intermittent-induction type with the permissive 
feature is the best for that road. His company co-op- 
erated with the Delaware & Hudson in making experi- 
ments carried out on that road on a length of three miles 
near Albany, continuing the work which was begun by 
the Federal Railway Signal Company. He agreed with 
the officers of the road that satisfactory experiments could 
not be made between July 18, 1924, and January 1, 1925. 

A. H. Rice, signal engineer, and H. F. Burch, assistant 
general manager, testified as to detail conditions on the 
Delaware & Hudson. 
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Mr. Stone, who began as a fireman on the Rock Island 
in 1879 and who was a locomotive runner for 19 years, 
said that he was opposed to the use of automatic train 
stops or automatic train control, believing either to be 
undesirable and unsafe; he had talked with many engine- 
men now in service and found that their views agreed 
with his own. The enginemen generally believe that it 
is undesirable and unsafe to divide control of the trains 
between the engineers and automatic apparatus largely 
outside the trains, which may or may not operate ac- 
curately in practice; and for the reason that the proper 
handling of the trains by the brakes, in emergencies and 
at other times, requires the exercise of personal judgment 
and discretion and must be adapted to the conditions of 
the particular time and place. 

No two trains brake alike. There may be half a dozen 
different weather conditions affecting the operation of the 
brakes on the same trip. Affiant would not be willing to 
act as engineer of a fast modern locomotive drawing a 
passenger train and divide his responsibility for braking 
with any automatic device that has yet been developed. 
He would consider such intervention an additional source 
of danger. 

The chances of an automatic train stop being made 
necessary by the engineer becoming paralyzed or dying, 
are about one in 10,000,000, while automatic train stops, 
in the present state of the art, will probably fail once in 
every 2,000 or 3,000 operations. “The greatest tragedy 
of the railroads has not yet been written”; it will be 
written some foggy night when an engineman who is 
willing to take chances depends upon the automatic con- 
trol, and that control fails. 

L. F. Loree, president, testified that he had been presi- 
dent of the Delaware & Hudson since 1907, and also is 
interested in the management of various other roads; has 
been active in railroad management since 1881, and has 
studied automatic train control for more than 20 years; 
he has not omitted or neglected to investigate all hopeful 
propositions, and is of the opinion that there is no device 
of merit that he has not adequately investigated. Review- 
ing and summarizing the conditions and obstacles on the 
Delaware & Hudson, as set forth in court by his attorneys 
and engineers, and observing that the continuous-induc- 
tive type would cost many hundreds of thousands of 
dellars more than the intermittent-induction type, he 
concluded that the installation and use of any of these de- 
vices at present would seriously interfere with the safe 
and expeditious operation of trains. In the present state 
of development the installation of any type of these de- 
vices would be premature, and would result in increased 
danger to passengers and employees. The large capital 
that would be required would not be expended in the 
interest of public safety, but would be very largely con- 
sumed in unavoidable experiment work, with great proba- 
bility that much costly material would have to be thrown 
away. The money that would have to be used would in 
much larger measure advance the safety of passengers and 
employees if devoted to the purchase and installation of 
safety devices of fully established merit, or to the elimina- 
tion of dangerous grade-crossings. 


Tue Treasury DepaRTMENT has announced the arrest of two 
former employees of the Bureau of Internal Revenue charged 
with an attempt to defraud the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford of a large sum of money by representing to officers 
of that company that the government was about to assess 
taxes of over a million dollars against subsidiary companies 
and that for a percentage they could have the tax reduced o' 
eliminated. Officers of the company immediately reported the 
matter to the bureau and the arrests followed. 
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Relieving Congestion by Signals on 
the Pennsylvania 


Installation 


of controlled manual block 


signaling 


postpones double tracking 


By W. M. Post 


Superintendent of Signals and Telegraph, Central Region 


practice to operate trains on single track, or 
against traffic, by signal indication only, unless 
controlled by track circuit and traffic locking. A system 
of continuous track circuit and traffic locking was devel- 
oped by C. C. Anthony of the Pennsylvania, and was first 
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station, and 85 cars west of the interlocking station. A 
third plant was located at the west end at Cameron FR 
where the single track led into a double track road with 
a passing siding extending eastward paralleling the single 
track. During 1917 the single track line between Cam- 
eron FR and Sterling Run SG, 3.5 miles, was double 
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Plan of Signaling for Run Around Move Against Normal Traffic 


installed on the Renovo division between Huntley, Pa., 
and Cameron, on January 7, 1907. The original installa- 
tion consisted of a single track railroad 8.6 miles in length 
with three interlocking block stations; one located on the 
east end at Huntley HY where the single track led into 
a double track road with a middle passing siding extend- 
ing eastward from HY and passing siding extending west- 
ward from HY paralleling the single track. 

A second plant was located at Sterling Run SG with 
passing sidings to hold 85 cars east of the interlocking 

*A paper read before the Signal Section, American Railway Association, at 


© icago, March 13. Other papers were reported in the Railway Age of 
larch 21 and 28. 
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tracked by extending the passing siding at FR eastward 
and connecting it to the west end of the passing siding 
extending eastward from SG, and on October 12, 1917, 
the controlled manual block system was extended to cover 
the new westward and eastward tracks in both directions. 


How the Controlled Manual System Operates 


The controlled manual system is absolute for opposing 
movements, and permissive for following movements. 
Continuous d.c. track circuits are provided, and each 
interlocking is equipped with approach locking with clock- 
work time releases. -At each interlocking block station 
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there is a block instrument controlling each block. This 
instrument consists of two electrically locked semaphore 
indicators and circuit controllers, each having its own 
miniature lever standing normally in the vertical position, 
which can be moved to the right or left. One lever is 
used to control the block between its block station and 
the one at the other end of the block, and is known as 
the block lever. The other lever is used for the control 
of the signals and is known as the signal lever. The 
indicator on the block instrument over the block lever, 
known as the block indicator, shows whether or not the 
block lever is unlocked from the next block station, and 
whether the track is clear from any switch controlled by 
this block station to the next block station. 

An indicator is provided, known as the C indicator, 
which shows whether or not the track is clear for a dis- 
tance of about 1,000 ft. (later practice 300 ft.) beyond 
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instrument to the right locks its block lever and prevents 
SG from obtaining the block, or displaying a signal for 
the block. The train as it enters the block will return 
the signal to the stop position, and cause the C and D 
indicators to show that a train is in the block. Following 
movements under permissive signal may then be made 
provided the preceding train has passed far enough be- 
yond the block signal to allow the C indicator to clear. 

If a train on the siding controlled by HY is to enter 
the main track at switch A following a train admitted 
at HY on the main track, HY will move his signal lever 
in the block instrument to the left to clear the switch 
indicator and unlock the switch. This can be done only 
when HY has the block, the D indicator is clear, and the 
block signal is in the stop position. Moving this signal 
lever to the left locks the block lever and prevents SG 
from obtaining the block or displaying a signal for the 
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Track and Signal Plan Spruce Creek to Tyrone Forge with the 


the block signal. A proceed block signal cannot be given 
when this indicator is not clear. An indicator, known 
as the D indicator, is provided, which shows whether the 
track is blocked between the block signal and a point 
several hundred feet beyond any switch controlled from 
the block station. This indicator is not necessary where 
there is no such switch in the block. 

A switch indicator is located at each switch in the 
block, and is cleared to permit a train to leave the siding 
by movement of the signal lever to the left, and is cleared 
for a train to enter the siding from the main track by 
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the movement of an auxiliary circuit controller lever in 
the block station, provided the short releasing track cir- 
cuit ahead of the switch is occupied by a train. 

When a train is approaching HY moving toward SG, 
SG will move his block lever for that block to the left. 
If the block is clear, this will clear the block indicator 
at HY. HY will then move his block lever to the right 
which will release mechanically the signal lever in the 
block instrument. This signal lever can then be moved 
to the right thereby releasing the signal lever in the inter- 
locking machine and permitting the block signal to be 
cleared. The movement of the signal lever in the block 


block. After the train has passed far enough beyond the 
switch to allow the D indicator to clear, HY can, if nec- 
essary, move his signal lever to the right to give a per- 
missive signal for a following train. 

If it should be necessary to let a train leave the siding 
and return toward HY, this can be done as described in 
preceding paragraph, but while such train is moving from 
switch A to HY, no other train can be admitted to the 
block at either HY or SG. 

If a train is to enter the main track at switch A, and 
move toward SG after a train moving from SG has 
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Track and Signal Plan Track Circuit 


passed switch A, HY will proceed in the same way as 
he would to admit a train at his own signal, except that 
when HY block instrument has been unlocked by SG, 
HY will move his signal lever to the left to clear the 
switch indicator and unlock the switch. 

In the same way a train may leave the siding and 
return to HY after a train moving from SG has passed 
switch A. No train can be admitted to the block at SG 
under these conditions until the train let out of the siding 
has cleared the block at HY. 

If it is necessary for a train moving from SG toward 
HY to enter siding at switch A, HY, by moving his 
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auxiliary circuit controller lever to the left, will clear the 
switch indicator and unlock the switch when the train 
occupies the short track circuit ahead of the switch. 
After HY has unlocked switch A for this movement, SG 
can only display signal for permissive movement, and 
HY cannot obtain the block for movements from HY to 
SG until switch is again locked in the normal position, 
block is clear, and auxiliary circuit controller lever is 
restored to the normal position. 


Territory and Traffic Handled 


This controlled manual block system covers the “‘neck 
of a bottle” between the Driftwood, Pa., freight yard 
and the junction of the low grade branch of the Alle- 
gheny division on the east, and the Emporium Junction, 
Pa., freight yard and the junction of the main line of 
the Buffalo division on the west. During the month of 
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Since the installation between Huntley, Pa., and Cam- 
eron, Pa., there have been 45 similar installations, a few 
of which in terminal territory are not controlled by track 
circuit. Most of these installations are over short stretches 
of track where it is necessary to move trains in both 
directions frequently. It is difficult to determine the 
money saving, due to facilitating traffic, but there is no 
doubt it is considerable in each case. The description of 
the installation between Huntley and Cameron, together 
with descriptions of the installations between South Fork 
and Sheridan on the Pittsburgh division, and between 
Spruce Creek and Tyrone Forge on the Middle division, 
which follow, will be quite typical of all. 


South Ford SO to Sheridan SG 


The installation from South Fork SO to Sheridan SG. 
11.2 miles on the Pittsburgh division, is on the westward 
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Middle Track Signaled for Movements in Both Directions Without Orders 


October, 1924, there were handled through this controlled 
manual block territory eastward, 247 regular passenger 
trains, 22 extra passenger trains, 325 freight trains; 
westward, 249 regular passenger trains, 21 extra pas- 
senger trains, and 310 freight trains, an average of 42 
trains per day. During this period there were 36 move- 
ments against the traffic made between FR and SG, the 
double track portion, by signal indication and without 
train orders. 

During the depression of 1923, at which time a num- 
ber of block stations in manual block territory were closed, 


passenger track of a four-track system. All eastward 
freight trains stop at Conemaugh, the foot of a 24-mile 
grade up the Allegheny mountains, to take helping engines 
and have fires cleaned. Whenever freight trains cannot 
be taken care of on the pit tracks, the trains are moved 
to the ash pits on No. 1 and 2 main tracks, making it 
necessary to move passenger trains east on the westward 
passenger track. Previous to the installation of the east- 
ward signals on the westward passenger track in 1916, 
it was necessary to issue train orders which resulted in 
delay to passenger trains. Whenever tonnage freight 
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Traffic Locking Cameron-Huntley 





it was suggested that possibly some saving could be 
effected by closing one of the three interlocking plants 
in the controlled manual block territory. It was found 
that if Cameron FR, the least important plant, were 
closed, it would increase the cost of operation in this terri- 
tory by $87 per day, so, of course, the interlocking was not 
closed. 

The need for a double track was urgent in 1907. The 
installation of a controlled manual block system post- 
poned the necessity of double track on 3.5 miles until 
1917 (ten vears), and the second track has not yet been 
installed over the remaining 5.1 miles. 
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trains arrive faster than they can be taken care of on 
the pit tracks and No. 1 main track, it results in trains 
lying out on No. 1 eastward freight track west of C 
Conemaugh. Under such conditions the preference freight 
trains are run on No. 2 eastward passenger track at SG 
Sheridan, and around the tonnage trains on No. 1 track, 
and passenger trains are run east on No. 3 westward 
passenger track from SG Sheridan to AO, and often to 
SO South Fork. Automatic signals are provided for 
following movements both with and against the traffic on 
No. 3 westward passenger track. 

At the present time trains move with little delay through 
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this territory, and there is an average of only six east- 
ward passenger trains per day using No. 3 westward 
track. During periods of freight congestion there have 
been as high as 20 passenger trains per day run against 
the traffic, and 18 preference trains per day run on No. 2 
eastward passenger track around slow freights. 


Delays Eliminated Between Spruce 
Creek and Tyrone Forge 


The main line of the Pennsylvania between Harrisburg 
and Altoona, known as the Middle division, is four track, 
with the exception of the territory between Spruce Creek 
and Tyrone Forge, a distance of 6.8 miles, where the road 
winds in and out around the base of the hills, following 
the course of the Juniata river, which it crosses 17 times 
between these two points over stone arch bridges. Here 
the railroad is limited to three tracks, on account of the 
expense which would have been involved in the construc- 
tion of larger bridges, and in the making of deeper cuts 
and fills. 

The three-track territory originally consisted of: No. 
l eastward passenger and freight track; No. 2 westward 
freight track; No. 3 westward passenger track. There 
were four block stations: FR—Tyrone Forge; UE— 
Birmingham; Q Y—Union Furnace; SC—Spruce Creek. 

Prior to 1913, trains were moved over the division 
under manual block control, with the permissive signal 
for freight movements. Traffic at that time had increased 
to a point where the delay caused by this method of 
operation made some change necessary, which would 
speed up the movement and increase the capacity of the 
tracks. The delays in the three-track territory were even 
more serious. To remedy these conditions it was decided 
to install automatic signals with the current of traffic 
over the four-track portion of the main line, and in three- 
track territory it was decided to install automatic signals 
for movements with the current of traffic on No. 1 and 3 
tracks, and to install controlled manual block with the 
permissive signals for freight movement on the middle 
track, so that this track could be used for the movement 
of trains in both directions without the issuance of train 
orders. 

Prior to the change it is estimated that there was a 
delay to 75 per cent of the freight movement through the 
three-track section. A great deal of this delay applied 
to eastward freight movement at Tyrone Forge during 
periods when eastward passenger trains were moving at 
frequent intervals. The train dispatcher occasionally ad- 
vanced freight trains by moving them against the current 
of traffic on No. 2 track, when conditions would permit. 
However, it required so much time in starting an east- 
ward freight train by means of a train order, and in cross- 
ing them from the four-track to the three-track system, 
that freight trains were often held rather than chance the 
delay to passenger trains. This move was further com- 
plicated, due to eastward freight trains being obliged to 
cut at public crossings when held west of the three-track 
territory. 

The installation of the signaling on the three-track 
territory was completed July 21, 1913. This installation 
not only eliminated most of the delay, but it is estimated 
that the capacity of the tracks was increased to such an 
extent that the three-track system would be able to take 
care of an increase of at least 23 per cent in traffic. 

Occasionally some delay is still experienced with east- 
ward freight during the period of the day when eastward 
passenger trains are frequent. Consideration is now being 
given to the installation of automatic signals for eastward 
movements on No. 2, the middle track, which it is felt 
will relieve this condition. The capacity of No. 2 track 
can be further increased by the installation of automatic 
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signals for westward movements. With these two pro- 
posed improvements it is felt that a considerable increase 
in traffic can be handled in this territory before consid- 
eration will have to be given to the construction of the 
fourth track, which it is estimated would cost approxi- 
mately $900,000. 

The signals installed in this territory are top mast a.c. 
automatic signals and a.c. track circuits; top mast d.c. 
signals at interlockings, with a.c. track circuits, the alter- 
nating current being supplied from a 3300-volt under- 
ground power line. 

There is an average of 78 passenger and 70 freight 
trains per day, many of the freight trains being 100-car 
trains. It is estimated that this installation, which in- 
cluded automatic signals on No. 1 and 3 tracks, also con- 
trolled manual block on No. 2 track, cost in 1913 approx- 
imately $60,000. The interest on this investment was 
almost wholly covered by the abandonment of UE block 
station at Birmingham, making any saving incident to 
the elimination of delay to 75 per cent of the freight 
movement in this territory a clear profit. It also saved 
the expenditure of approximately $900,000 for the con- 
struction of a fourth track. 

It is probable that with an average increase in traffic, 
and the two improvements proposed for the future, con- 
sideration need not be given to the construction of the 
fourth track for 10 or possibly 20 years. 


Preliminary Reports on 
Train Control Installations 


Wasuineoton, D. C. 
HE Interstate Commerce Commission has made 
public copies of letters written by E. H. DeGroot, 
Jr., director of its Bureau of Signals and Train 
Control Devices, to officers of the Southern, the Illinois 
Central and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, offering 
criticisms and comments as the result of the preliminary 
inspections by the commission’s engineers of the installa- 
tions of automatic train control devices on these lines. 
The letter to H. W. Miller, vice-president of the Southern, 
covers the installation of the intermittent induction “auto- 
manual” train stop device of the General Railway Signal 
Company on the 35-mile double track section between 
Ludlow, Ky., and Williamstown, on the southwestern 
district of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. 
The letter to J. J. Pelley, vice-president of the Illinois 
Central, covers the installation of the two-speed con- 
tinuous induction device of the Union Switch & Signal 
Company on the 22-mile section of the line between 
Champaign, IIl., and Tuscola. The letter to Hale Holden, 
president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, covers the 
installation of the intermittent magnetic train stop device 
of the Sprague Safety Control & Signal Corporation on 
the 21 mile section between Creston, Ia., and Corning. 


The letter to Mr. Miller makes the following points: 


1. The track inductor as located and fastened makes displace- 
ment or removal unlikely, and it is therefore believed that the 
employment of detectors is not required on this installation. 

2. As a clear operation of the device depends upon the inductor 
winding being closed, a cross in the wires leading to the inductor 
winding would result in a false clear condition of the inductor. 
It is, therefore, vital that the installation and maintenance of the 
track inductor circuit shall be such as to protect the integrity of this 
circuit. 

3. The track inductor winding is closed for clear operation 
when the polarized track relay is picked up and the signal in the 
clear position. Should a signal fail in the clear position with a 
train in the block the stop inductor at the failing signal would con- 
stitute the only protection afforded a following train and the degree 
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of protection would vary with the location of the train occupying 
the block. 

It is suggested that this be given careful consideration with a 
yiew of possibly securing increased protection. 

4. The track inductors are located at the signals, and the stop 
operation for an occupied block is provided at the next signal in 
the rear of that at the entrance to such block. This requires an 
engineman to forestall at a caution signal in order to enter the 
caution block, and should this block be too long and an engineman 
not be alert while running therein the train could approach the 
stop signal at such speed as to overrun this signal. This observa- 
tion is not directed at the blocks observed, but is offered on account 
of its basal importance. . . . . 

5. Track inductors should be provided at braking distance from 
the signals governing entrance to train control territory. 

6. It is suggested that the type of fouling protection employed 
at sidings and crossover switches be considered with a view of 
possibly securing increased protection. 

7. It is suggested that the small actuator piston which operates 
the rotary valve to service position be checked to make sure that 
its area is sufficient to care for extreme rotary valve frictional 
resistance. 

8. During the inspection the results which would follow cer- 
tain possible crosses in the locomotive wiring were discussed, 
and since such crosses could result in false clear operations, it is 
obvious that the integrity of these circuits must be protected. 


The Illinois Central letter says: 


1. It is suggested that the cut-in feature at the beginning of 
train control territory in this installation be carefully considered 
with a view to possibly securing increased protection, for while 
the wayside and cab signals are intended to apprise the engineman 
of a failure of the device automatically to cut-in, this method in- 
volves reliance upon the human element. 

2. It is understood that difficulty has been experienced as a 
result of the presence of foreign current at a location outside of 
equipped territory; this foreign current cutting into service the 
train control device after it has been electrically cut out. 

Since foreign alternating current, if present in the track rails of 
equipped territory, might cause false clear failures of the train 
control device, it is, of course, essential, that effective means shall 
be provided to prevent this should such condition develop. _ 

3. The sign indicating the beginning of train control territory 
at Tuscola is located at the southwest roadside signal of the in- 
stallation. This results in no B point being provided for such 
signal, and it is, therefore, suggested that this sign be removed to 
the first signal north of its present location. At Champaign the 
general situation apparently is such as not to require any change. 

4. It is suggested that the type of fouling protection employed 
at sidings and crossovers be considered with a view to possibly 
securing increased protection. 

5. No provision has been made in this installation for having 
enginemen acknowledge at succeeding stop-signals. 

6. The records of difficulty encountered in service with this. in- 
stallation disclose two matters which require attention: (1) pipes 
becoming clogged with scale and dirt; and (2) valves being ren- 
dered inoperative through freezing. ; 

The first condition is explained as having resulted from failure 
properly to prepare and blow out the pipes with steam or air before 
they were applied, and it is understood that this will be guarded 
against in future. 

While the second condition is reported as having developed in 
only a few cases on two of the locomotives, the freezing occurred 
at the pilot valve, at the application valve, at the brake pipe 
equalizing discharge valve, and at the magnet valve—and any one 
of these valves would, if frozen in normal position, constitute a 
potential source of serious failure. Effective means will have to be 
applied for preventing an accumulation of moisture in these valves 
sufficient to effect the sealing closed of their ports through freezing, 
and we have been assured both by your representatives and those 
of the train control company that this will be done. 


The Burlington letter contains the following: 


1. It is our understanding that an arrangement for checking 
the displacement or removal of a track magnet, similar to that 
provided at the distant signal for eastward home signal S-394.4, 
will be installed for each main track magnet. 

The specifications and requirements are as follows: Paragraph 
3, Design and Construction. “The apparatus shall be so con- 
structed that it will, so far as possible, perform its intended function 
if an essential part fails or is removed. . . . .” f 

2. It is our understanding that the track magnets at signals 
N-407.7 and S-406.0 are to be removed and installed at the exit 
ends of their respective sidings, and that track magnets will be 
installed at all other locations where protection should be afforded 
in connection with movements onto main tracks. 
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3. Where not so located, the ground reset switches should be 
installed where they cannot be operated while locomotives are 
moving. 

4. It is suggested that the interval between stop-indication points 
and home signals be given careful consideration with a view to 
making sure that safe braking distance is provided for trains at 
high speed. This is especially important in the absence of overlap. 

5. Cut-out cocks should be sealed. 

6. If the oil reservoir is to be maintained separately from the 
brake-valve head, as now installed, it is essential that the integrity 
of the connecting pipe be insured, because excessive leakage might, 
and breakage of this pipe, or its connections, would result in a false- 
clear failure at a stop-indication point. 

7. The beginning and end of automatic train control territory 
should be plainly indicated. 

8. As the magnetic receiver is the heart of the system in that 
it must respond to track impulses at all speeds up to the maximum 
possible, the equipment company has a standard of adjustment 
which it is essential shall be insured through the maintenance of 
such adjustment either by the equipment company or by the rail- 
road acting under its instructions, and this receiver should be 
maintained in a sealed condition. 

9. All crossovers between main tracks, or between main tracks 
and sidings, should be so arranged that when in use, maximum 
— and train control protection will be afforded to main track 
traffic. 

The object of this and similar inspections is that of constructive 
criticism ; the pointing out of such matters as may be helpful to the 
carrier in checking an installation against the specifications and 
requirements of the commission, and comments concerning such 
other related points as our necessarily brief inspection may develop. 
The foregoing criticisms and comments are offered accordingly. 
They are not intended, nor are they to be taken, as a condemnation 
of this or any other device in connection with which similar 
criticisms may be offered. 


General Rate Structure 
Investigation 


Wasuincron, D. C. 

HE Interstate Commerce Commission is organiz- 

ing itself and its staff for the conduct of the 

general rate structure investigation, No. 17,000 
on the commission’s docket, ordered by congress in the 
Hoch-Smith resolution. For the time being, Chairman 
Aitchison and the three senior commissioners, McChord, 
Meyer and Hall, constitute a committee to keep in touch 
with the situation and bring forward to the full commis- 
sion anything that may require its attention. This is un- 
derstood to be a temporary arrangement and sooner or 
later the commission will delegate to a group of commis- 
sioners the conduct of the investigation. A committee of 
employees has been selected and is working on the case 
under the direction of the committee of commissioners. 
W. V. Hardie, director of the Bureau of Traffic, is chair- 
man of the employees’ committee. 

In response to the suggestion in the commission’s 
notice of the investigation it is beginning to receive 
statements of suggestions and views as to methods of 
giving effect to the resolution of Congress. Traffic 
officers and counsel of the railroads held a meeting on 
March 27 to consider their relation to the investigation 
but it is understood took no definite action. 

The law firm of Clark & La Roe, of which Edgar E. 
Clark, former chairman of the commission, is a member, 
and which has participated in most of the recent big 
cases before the commission, has filed a statement express- 
ing the view that Congress intended to direct the com- 
mission to deal with rates in a more comprehensive man- 
ner than heretofore, in part, as follows: 


We believe that the resolution may be fairly interpreted as 
applying only to freight rates, and that the commission, in naming 
as respondents telegraph and telephone companies, cable companies 
and sleeping-car companies, may have interpreted too literally the 
phrase in the second paragraph of the resolution, and may have 
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extended the scope of the inquiry beyond what Congress intended. 

We find in the resolution no principle of rate making that has 
not been heretofore considered and applied by the commission. 
But we do see in the language of the resolution a clear expression 
of policy or intent that extends beyond the application of rate- 
making principles to specific circumstances and conditions hereto- 
fore the subject of formal proceedings before the commission. The 
relationship of rates or analogous commodities selected by litigants 
as evidence in formal proceedings under the act has been often 
considered by the commission ; the value of commodities has always 
been recognized in proper cases and the policy of Congress ex- 
pressed in section 500 of the transportation act, 1920, has been 
carried out to the full extent of the commission’s power. But the 
resolution contemplates a broader application of fundamental prin- 
ciples of rate construction and a more comprehensive recognition of 
economic influences affecting the national prosperity. 

Formal complaints are ordinarily of limited scope and designed 
to further the interests of a particular industry or shipper. Usually 
such complaints embrace only a limited territory. They are so 
restricted in scope as to preclude a presentation, individually or 
collectively, that might meet the requirements of the resolution. 
The investigations of the commission pursuant to which the general 
rate increases and reductions have been approved have taken a 
wide range, but even in those investigations it has not been possible 
to develop adequately or to the extent contemplated by the resolu- 
tion the circumstances and conditions incident to the “true policy 
in rate making.” 

Merely to apply the principles of the resolution to formal cases 
now pending would be inadequate. Merely to decide pending cases 
in accordance with the intent and purpose of the resolution would 
not satisfy either its letter or spirit. One of the principal objects 
of Congress must have been to direct the commission to deal with 
this important question in some manner more effective than the 
piece-meal methods heretofore pursued. The commission’s order 
in No. 17000 instituting a general investigation is a necessary 
preliminary step in the effectuation of the expressed policy of 
Congress. 


Iron and Steel and Writing Paper 


For some time there has existed, in certain quarters at least, a 
feeling that commodities of low value moving in large volume are 
required to pay more than their fair share of the transportation 
burden. Iron and steel articles move in Official Classification 
territory on the same rates as writing paper. A typical carload of 
l. c. 1. freight from Chicago to New York (12,000 pounds, third 
class) yields $113.40 in freight revenue. A typical carload of 
fifth-class freight between the same points (40,000 pounds, fifth 
class) yields $224 per car. A carload of furniture or automobiles 
from Chicago to New York yields less revenue than a carload of 
grain. There has existed for some time a more or less general 
feeling that these things are not right, and the resolution is but a 
legislative expression of the same conviction, coupled with a 
mandate to the commission to make “such changes, adjustments, 
and redistribution of rates and charges as may be found necessary 
to correct any defects so found to exist.” 

The power to make rates is analogous to the taxing power, and 
a mandate to revise rate relationships throughout the nation’s 
freight rate structure is a direction to exercise the rate-making 
power in such a manner as to determine what relative portion of 
the transportation burden should be borne by the various classes 
and descriptions of traffic. The resolution assumes that wrongs 
may exist and directs the commission to investigate and, if wrongs 
are found, to correct them. That the task is so large as to seem 
almost impossible of accomplishment serves only to emphasize the 
importance of the resolution and the necessity of making effective 
its purpose. 

There has been of late a too general tendency to predicate rates 
on mileage. In a country so vast as ours, where commodities must 
move thousands of miles and where distances from different pro- 
ducing fields to common markets vary widely, it is not in the 
public interest to accept distance as the all-controlling factor. A 
distance scheme of rate making will encourage production in some 

ortions of the country and discourage or prohibit it in others. 
The flexibility of rail rates has contributed largely to the general 
The Congressional admonition to the 
commission to “give due regard to . . a natural and proper 
development of the country as a whole” should be construed as 
intended to foster the development of industry in all parts of the 
country along competitive lines, and as repudiating the suggestion 
that every rate should be based strictly on distance. Rates are to 
be made, not on theoretical bases, but to move traffic. It may not 
be presumed that Congress intended that the resolution should 
operate to destroy or to seriously impair competition which is the 
life of trade and which the Congress has so jealously guarded in 
all its legislative work. 

The declared “true policy in rate making” is that the conditions 
which “at any given time” prevail in any industry, shall be con- 
sidered “in so far as it is legally possible,” in making rates on the 


prosperity of the country. 
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products of that industry. Standing alone this provision would 
seem to require that if at any time any industry were depressed 
and its products not moving freely, rates on those products should 
be made as low as avoidance of confiscatory rates would permit. 
But this provision cannot be considered as standing alone because 
to do that would ignore or destroy the provision in the second 
paragraph that due regard shall be given to the general and com- 
parative market values “as indicated over a reasonable period of 
years,” and also the provisions in the second and third paragraphs 
that the rates prescribed must be “compatible with the maintenance 
of adequate transportation services.” 

It is neither practicable nor desirable that transportation rates 
should rise and fall with each increase or recession in the demand 
for any given commodity. A recession in demand for one com- 
modity and an increased demand for an analogous or competitive 
commodity may occur simultaneously. The demand for a com- 
modity may recede sharply or cease, simply because its use has 
become obsolete. An increased demand for a given commodity in 
a particular locality may be contemporaneous with a falling off in 
the demand for that commodity in a neighboring locality. New 
and modern products create new competition, or intensify existing 
competition, with articles that have in the past been free, or rela- 
tively free, from that competition. 

Nothing is more certain than that in the commercial and indus- 
trial struggle the fittest will survive unless held down by arbitrary 
and artificial handicaps. It may not be presumed that the Congress 
intended that rate regulation should be used for such handicapping 
purposes. The entire industry must be considered for a period of 
years in order to determine whether or not its prosperity or lack 
of prosperity is due to unreasonableness or undue preference or 
prejudice in freight rates. That period of years should include a 
reasonable number of years during which conditions have been 
normal and reasonably stable. 

It must be assumed that what the Congress seeks is those proper 
relationships between rates on the products of the several indus- 
tries—considered in a broad generic sense—that will bring to 
industry generally the largest proper opportunities so far as trans- 
portation charges are concerned, that will be free from unjust 
discrimination and undue preference or prejudice, and that will 
provide “maintenance of an adequate system of transportation.” It 
did not intend that any industry shall, because it is in a depressed 
condition, have rates that are unduly preferential, non-compensa- 
tory or unduly low. It did not intend that any carrier shall, because 
it needs the money, charge rates that are unreasonably high or that 
work undue discrimination, preference or prejudice as between 
commodities, producers or localities. 


Magnitude of Task 


The real difficulty lies, not in understanding the principles laid 
down, but in applying them in a practical way. The task is so 
great that, whatever means may be devised by the commission for 
accomplishing it, years will be required to complete it. In our 
opinion the mere application of the principles of the resolution to 
cases now pending would fall far short of making effective the 
purpose of Congress. On the other hand, the resolution shows 
clearly that it was not the purpose of Congress that decision of 
pending cases should be materially delayed awaiting the outcome 
of the general investigation. It is our conviction that under the 
terms of the resolution the commission is required to proceed with 
this investigation in much the same manner as it has heretofore 
proceeded with comprehensive investigations. It will be noted that 
the resolution presupposes an extended investigation during which 
the commission shall from time to time, and as expeditiously as 
possible, make such decisions and orders “as it may find to be 
necessary or appropriate upon the record then made.” 

Inasmuch as two comprehensive investigations regarding class 
rates are now pending before the commission it would seem not 
illogical to first develop the facts with respect to the class rate 
structure of the country. However, a fair interpretation of the 
resolution in the light of the surrounding circumstances and condi- 
tions with which Congress is presumed to be familiar and under 
the well recognized canons of construction, confirms our conviction 
that the transportation rates on commodities moving a large volume 
were predominantly in the minds of the legislators and that the 
Congress contemplated inquiry with respect to those rates with the 
greatest expedition reasonably possible under the circumstances. 
The rates on occasional shipments of less than carload traffic and 
on the major volume of carload class traffic, while of great im- 
om to shippers, carriers and consumers, are of less concern 
rom the national standpoint than are the rates on agricultural 
products, coal, ore, building materials, and other heavy loading 
raw commodities constituting the bulk of carload freight and 
ordinarily moving under commodity rates. But as the maintenance 
of an adequate system of transportation must be kept in mind the 
commission must be able to find that the carriers may properly be 
required to stand reductions in revenues caused by reduction in 
rates or must find rates that may properly be increased to compen- 
sate in whole or in part for the reductions. 
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Norfolk & Western |mproves Property 


Capital expenditures in 1924 total $33,000,000—C ontinues 
to benefit from coal situation 


the coal mined in the country came from union mines 

and 40 per cent from mines worked with non-union 
labor, at present the proportions are reversed. Most of 
the mines north of the Ohio—although by no means all— 
are union, and the greater number of those south are non- 
union. The situation in the coal industry in 1924, as a 
result of the new conditions in the industry, is pictured 
in the revenue car loadings figures, and particularly in the 
cumulative totals for each of the past five years. Thus, 
these figures show that in 1924 the total revenue coal load- 
ings of the country were 10 per cent less than in 1923 
and amounted to but 85 per cent of those of 1920. The 


|: is estimated that whereas formerly 60 per cent of 
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The Norfolk & Western 


coal loadings in the eastern district in 1924 were but 82 
per cent of the loadings in that district in 1920, and those 
in the Allegheny district but 77 per cent. In the Poca- 
hontas district, however, coal loadings in 1924 were 137 
per cent of those in 1920. Whereas in 1920 the Pocahon- 
tas district supplied about 11 per cent of the country’s 
coal, on the basis of the coal car loadings figures, in 1924 
that region supplied no less than 18 per cent of the na- 
tion’s coal supply. 

Such is the manner in which the roads in the Poca- 
hontas district—the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Norfolk & 
Western and the Virginian—have been favored by the 
effects of the Jacksonville wage agreement and the op- 
eration of the mines in their territory by non-union labor 
not governed by the union miners’ wage agreement. How 
long the roads in the Pocahontas region may continue to 
be thus favored is, naturally, a question. It is understood 
that attempts are being made here and there in the union 
fields to effect some method of disregarding the Jackson- 
ville wage scale. On the other hand, the United Mine 
Workers are said to have in mind an ambitious campaign 
looking to the unionization of the western Virginia and 
West Virginia coal areas. 


Comparison with Chesapeake & Ohio 


The evidence is to the effect that the Chesapeake & 
Ohio has benefited from the favored position of the non- 
union coal areas rather more than has its neighbor, the 
Norfolk & Western. There are four roads in the Poca- 
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hontas district, namely, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Nor- 
folk & Western, the Virginia and the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac, the last named of which serves no 
coal mines. Complete figures are available for 1924 for the 
Norfolk & Western but not yet for the others. Coal loadings 
in the district in 1924 were 16 per cent greater than in 
1923, and 37 per cent greater than in 1920. The increase 
shown by the Norfolk & Western was not quite as large 
as for the district as a whole. It is not absolutely correct 
to compare tonnage figures with car loadings figures, but 
it may be stated for what it is worth that the Norfolk & 
Western coal tonnage in 1924 was 10% per cent greater 
than in 1923 and 25 per cent greater than in 1920. An- 
other comparison may be effected with the figures of net 
ton-miles, because whereas in 1920 the Norfolk & West- 
ern moved 42.5 per cent of the net ton-miles of the Po- 
cahontas region, in 1924 it moved but 39.7 per cent of the 
district’s total. Norfolk & Western net ton miles in 
1924 exceeded those of 1920 by 7 per cent, but in the case 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio the increase was 24 per cent. 


Improved Earnings 


The improved position of the Chesapeake & Ohio as 
compared with the Norfolk & Western is further indicated 
by the remarkable improvement which the former has had 
in its net railway operating income. The standard return 
or average annual net railway operating income for the 
three years ended June 30, 1917—our best pre-war stan- 
dard of earnings—was, in the case of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, $13,266,983, and in the case of the Norfolk & West- 
ern $20,634,142. In 1924, however, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio had net operating income amounting to $21,892,920 
whereas that of the Norfolk & Western was $22,468,428. 
These comparisons show many things. They contrast the 
somewhat spectacular recent development of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio with the rather more steady development 
of the Norfolk & Western. This is quite in keeping with 
the former history of the two properties because the Nor- 
folk & Western has always shown a more conservative 
attitude towards the extension of lines into new coal areas 
than has its neighbor, which some believe has often ex- 
tended them too fast for the good of the property as a 
whole. It is apparent, however, that both roads alike have 
benefited greatly from the peculiar advantages now ac- 
cruing to the non-union coal areas. 


Coal 73.33 Per Cent of Total Tonnage 


The Norfolk & Western serves five coal fields, namely, 
the Kenova, Thacker, Tug River, Pocahontas and Clinch 
Valley. Coal constituted in 1923, 73.33 per cent of the 
road’s total revenue tonnage. Prior to the time when 
the non-union fields had the special advantages that they 
have today, the proportion of coal traffic used to average 
about 65 per cent. The five coal fields are adjacent and 
about at the center of the system’s lines. The coal from 
them moves in part to tidewater at Norfolk. A consid- 
erable tonnage moves via Hagerstown to points to the 
north, principally reached by the Pennsylvania. Finally, an 
increasing portion of the coal output moves to the west. 
principally through Columbus where it is turned over to 
the Pennsylvania for movement to the lakes at Sandusky 
or, under the new conditions, for movement to points in 
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the central district which hitherto were supplied more 
largely by the union mines in southern Illinois. The fact 
that so much of the road’s coal is turned over the Penn- 
sylvania results from the community of interest between 
the two properties. At last reports the Pennsylvania 
owned not quite one-half the preferred stock of the Nor- 
folk & Western and about one-third of the common stock. 
A year ago negotiations were under way looking to the 
leasing of the Norfolk & Western by the Pennsylvania, 
but they were not successful. There has been of late a 
persistent rumor in the financial districts that the Penn- 
sylvania interests have been gradually increasing their 
holdings of the stock of the Norfolk & Western. In the 
four-system plan for the consolidation of the carriers in 
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Comparison of Selected Operating Statistics, 1920 to 1924 

Unit 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Average mileage operated......... 2,189 2,216 2,228 2,228 2,231 
Net co i. Ss. cbc ccedsee 11,670 9,171 11,477 12,122, 12,452 
Car miles per day........seeeeee0s 34.3 25.0 31.1 33.7 35.6 
Net tons per loaded car.......... 42.1 41.5 42.9 41.8 42.1 
Per cent loaded to total car miles.. 62.8 58.2 59.0 61.5 60.4 
Net ton-miles per car day........ 908 603 788 867 908 
Freight cars per train..........+.. 45.5 46.9 47.0 46.8 49.6 
Gross tons per train............+. 2,118 2,059 2,136 2,178 2,324 
Net tons per train..........+ee0+5 1,178 1,108 1,166 1,178 1,237 
Train speed-miles per train hour.. 10.1 11.3 10.8 10.7, 1 7 
Net ton-miles per train hour...... 11.926 12.566 12.537 12.575 14.431 
Lb. coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles.. 202 197-173" 184 191 170 
Loco. miles per loco, day.........- 53.0 40.7 48.7 53.1 50.8 
% Freight locos, umserv.......... 31.4 16.9 18.3 22.0 15.8 
% Freight cars, unserv..........- 6.9 7.9 5.4 4.8 4.0 


*Corrected figure. 








the eastern district proposed by the executives of the lead- 
ing roads, the Norfolk & Western is allocated to the 
Pennsylvania. 


$33,000,000 for Capital Improvements 


The Norfolk & Western annual report issued this week 
contains several details of striking interest, notably with 
reference to the large amounts of money spent for the im- 
provement of the property. Maintenance of way expenses, 
for example, were about one-fifth greater than in 1922 
or 1923. There were spent for additions and betterments 
no less than $33,000,000, or about $12,000,000 for road- 
way and $21,000,000 for equipment. The net addition to 
capital account after deductions for retirements and de- 
preciation totaled about $26,000,000, equivalent to the 
total spent in any other two years of the road’s history. 


1924 Earnings and Expenses 


The 1924 income statement shows a net corporate in- 
come after fixed charges of $18,243,348, equivalent, after 
allowance for the $919,692 4 per cent dividends on the 
preferred stock, to $12.85 on the $134,794,300 outstand- 
ing common stock. The company’s net after charges in 
1923 was $18,788,497 but the income account for the year 
included nearly $3,000,000 of payments in connection with 
the settlement with the United States Railroad Adminis- 





tration. The company pays 7 per cent regular dividends 
on its common stock and an extra dividend of one per 
cent. The net railway operating income in 1924 totaled 
$22,468,429, equivalent to a return of 5.74 per cent on 
the company’s property investment. The net railway op- 
erating income in 1923 totaled $19,877,677, and was equiv- 
alent to 5.41 per cent on the company’s property invest- 
ment. However, it happens that the 1924 figure includes 
an item of $3,108,667, representing revenue from inter- 
line business in December. The inclusion of this item is 
explained as follows: “It has been the company’s practice 
for many years to include in its figures of operating rev- 
enues for each month the revenue from local business for 
that month and the revenue from interline forwarded and 
received business for the preceding month. Under a re- 
cent order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, it was 
necessary, beginning with December, 1924, to include the 
revenue from interline business in the figures for the month 
in which it was earned. Figures for the year 1924, there- 
fore, include the revenue from interline business for the 
thirteen months December, 1923, to December, 1924, in- 
clusive.” 

Without the inclusion of the December interline reve- 
nues, that is, keeping the comparison on the same basis, 
the 1924 total operating revenues would have totaled $94,- 
580,674, a decrease of $1,011,008 or 1.06 per cent from 
1923. This decrease was in spite of the increase of 101% 
per cent in coal tonnage. As a matter of fact, the Nor- 
folk & Western moved, in 1924, 4.35 per cent more reve- 
nue tons and 8.68 per cent more revenue ton-miles than 
in 1923. However, the increased proportion of coal was 
reflected in a decrease in the revenue per ton-mile earn- 
ings from 0.729 cents in 1923 to 0.699 in 1924. It is in- 
teresting to observe that prior to the war the Norfolk & 
Western used to have earnings per ton-mile of only 
slightly ‘over 4 mills. The Norfolk & Western did not 
move as many revenue tons in 1924 as in various previous 
years, notably 1916, 1917, and 1918. Its 1924 revenue 
ton-miles were the largest for any year except 1917 and 
1918. 


Expenses Decrease 


Contrasted with the decrease in gross operating reve- 
nues of 1.06 per cent, there was a decrease of 3.75 per 
cent in total operating expenses. The operating ratio in 
1924 (exclusive of the December interline revenues) was 
73.88 ; that in 1923 was 75.95. The operating expenses in 
1924 totaled $69,875,109. This was a decrease of $2,723,- 
762, as compared with 1923. In 1924, as compared with 
1923, there was a decrease of $2,343,770 or 9.32 per cent 
in maintenance of equipment expenses, although at the 
end of the year the percentage of unserviceable equipment 
was less than at the beginning. There was a decrease of 
$2,780,601 or 8.69 per cent in transportation expenses. The 
1924 ratio of transportation expenses to total operating 
revenues was 29.90; in 1923 it was 33.54. The main- 








NORFOLK & WESTERN OPERATING RESULTS, SELECTED ITEMS, 1914 TO 1924 


Year Total Total Revenue 
ended operating operating Operating ton miles 
lune 30 Mileage revenue expenses ratio Revenuetons millions 
1914 2,036 44,470,619 29,935,842 67.32 34,000,572 9,155 
1915 2,042 42,987,044 27,831,815 64.74 32,767,701 8,918 
1916 2,059 57,304,586 32,181,346 56.16 44,373,456 11,795 
Year 
ended 
Dec. 31 
1916 2,080 59,449,982 33,508,732 56.36 46,421,391 12,110 
1917 2.085 65,910,242 41,161,503 62.45 48,196,792 12,456 
1918 2,084 82,004,034 61,579,297 75.09 46,801,920 12,255 
1919 2,088 76,925,599 64,021,285 83.22 37,944,615 10,026 
1920 2,200 88,489,356 84,943,837 95.99 40,685,743 11,063 
1921 2,226 80,718,802 64,346,857 79.72 29,684,935 8,482 
1922 2,238 90,352,887 68,052,804 75.32 37,357,078 10,422 
1923 2,238 95,494,687 72,598,871 76.05 42,574,883 11,162 


69,875,109 73.88 44,425,701 12,130 


1924 2,241 


94,580,674 











Revenue per Net railway 


Average ton miles, Revenue Revenue operat- Returnen Net after 
haul cents trainload carload ingincome investment charges 
269 0.415 802 31.60 14,020,688 5.21 10,462,426 
272 0.4160 841 32.56 14,359,735 5.22 10,409,905 
266 0.420 967 33.77 24,045,710 8.48 20,624,059 
261 0.422 980 33.94 24,866,782 8.65 21,800,074 
258 0.453 1,021 34.87 21,928,006 7.23 18,946,137 
262 0.561 1,041 37.37 16,450,087 5.17 15,804,526 
264 0.625 1,106 37.48 8,176,538 2.51 14,533,779 
272 0.668 1,107 39.90 3,612,843 1.05 12,496,788 
286 0.793 1,013 38.35 14,870,020 4.27 10,043,181 
279 0.745 1,049 38.99 18,624,468 5.21 14,554,989 
262 0.729 1,076 38.49 19,877,677 5.41 18,788,497 
273 0.699 1,199 41.06 22,468,429 5.74 18,243,348 
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tenance of way expenses in 1924 totaled $14,801,044, an 
increase of $2,392,068 or 19.28 per cent. The Norfolk 
& Western usually reports a credit freight car per diem 
balance. In 1924, it had a credit balance of $1,726,291; 
this compared with $3,003,995 in 1923 and with $2,161,- 
002 in 1922. 

Reference was made above to the unusually large sums 
spent for capital improvement in 1924. It was noted that 
the net increase in the property investment account was 
equal to that of any two previous years. It was nearly 
double that of any other previous year. The amount spent 
for improvements to roadway, $12,233,981, was similarly 
nearly double the amount devoted to this purpose in any 
previous year. The expenditure involved no -particularly 
extensive single project but was, rather, distributed over a 
comparatively wide range of purposes. The most im- 
portant single item was $4,228,944 for additional main 
tracks; $1,573,168 was spent for rails and fastenings; 
$959,388 for bridges, trestles and culverts ; $906,504 for 
electric power transmission ; $809,520 for shops, engine- 
houses and terminals, etc. Important projects under way 
include the extensicn of the electrified line from Farm, 
W. Va., to Iaeger, increasing the electrified mileage by 
22, now about completed and the further extension from 
laeger to Williamson. The road’s double track mileage 
was increased during the year by 20, representing chiefly 
the work incident to double tracking the main line south 
of Kenova. The completion of this work will give three 
running lines between Kenova and Naugatuck and greatly 
facilitate the movement of west-bound coal. The road 
has recently improved its line between Portsmouth and 
Cincinnati to permit the use of larger power. 

The capital expenditures for equipment in 1924 totaled 
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no less than $20,914,268 and the net addition to the equip- 
ment account after retirements and depreciation was $13,- 
650,044. The most important acquisition in 1924 was 
6,000 70-ton steel hopper cars and 2,443 gondola cars 
were rebuilt following 1,950 similarly rebuilt in 1923. 
The Norfolk & Western has within the past two or three 
years engaged in a most extensive rolling stock rehabilita- 
tion program, which has included extensive retirements, 
rebuilding and installation of new equipment. It is of 
interest that whereas the road had at the end of 1922 
47,461 freight cars, at the end of 1924 it owned only 42,- 
171. The total carrying capacity of the cars, however, 
decreased only slightly from 2,615,385 tons at the end 
of 1922 to 2,493,236 tons at the end of 1924. The result 
has been a substantial increase in the revenue car-load 
and revenue train-load, which in 1924 were respectively 
41.06 tons and 1199 tons. This is an interesting indica- 
tion of the manner in which the Norfolk & Western keeps 
up with the demands of traffic and refuses to let itself be 
overburdened with tonnage that it is not in position to 
handle with economy. 

The usual table of operating statistics given with the 
article shows favorable figures and trends. In 1924, as 
compared with previous years, the features of particular 
interest are the increases in traffic, the increased gross and 
net train-load, the substantial increase in ton-miles per 
train hour, and the excellent condition of the equipment. 

The Norfolk & Western seems to be in an unusually 
favorable position that does not appear to be of temporary 
character. It is not difficult to understand the Pennsyl- 
vania’s interest in the property or the continuing belief, 
at least, that the Pennsylvania still desires it even though 
the lease negotiations were not carried to fruition. 


Trend in Motor Equipment Design 


By E. J. Brennan 


Superintendent of Motive Power, Chicago Great Western,Oelwein, Iowa 


N the past year quite a few additional cars of the self- 

propelled type have been built for various railroads, 

and the Chicago Great Western has installed in the 
interim, one gas-electric car, two mechanical gear-driven, 
two-car trains and one steam car. The following data 
relates to these cars: 


Gas-Ecectric Car M-300 


Length of body....cccccccccccccccccccscscccccccccsSs St, @ im, 
ee ee ee ay ences Seer re 9 ft. 85% in. 
DEL ctetanbedseapieeasivietacsicteasennusewanen 76,400 Ib. 
Baggage compartment............eee eee eeeeeeeeeeee 156 sq. ft. 
Seating Is 65600. 00ns 60s sn ececnceseccsnssdeeese 50 

TIOG GE WT GUIIIOE, occ cc esccccacecseccsscuse steel 

Standard A. R. A. journal bearings.............+0006 4% in. by 8 in. 


Two Syxes Tratns Nos. M-207, MT-208, M-209 ann MT-210 


ROO RO OE Be GB on kdiccctcecvecccsvesaecss 46 ft. 10 in. 
TOE CR GE Bcc cvccccccccccuscscvecceteess 52 ft. 

WL hab deeeee ne ecbenedskbonce+cebeeneenesneeed 8 ft. 6 in. 
Weight Of mote CBF. .cccccccccccccccscccvccccccces 50,000 Ib. 
WUE Oe ia 6.cn ce deccanndcccccrcéiveéoeestes 36,400 Ib. 
I, Ce ctcbdncesedeshhesséehes oe 120 sq. ft. 
rrucks equipped with Hyatt roller bearings. 

Seating Capacity, MOtOr CAT. .... see eee eee eee eee ee 30 

SCAtINgG CAPACHY, CAME. cc ccccccccccccccccccccseses 52 

Type Deadly CORES. ccccccccccoccccccescocecses steel 


The steam car has been developed by installing in the 
forward end of a McKeen car a tubular boiler, automo- 
tive type, working at a pressure of 500 Ib. actuated by 
an oil-fired furnace. The engine in this unit is a six- 





*From a paper read on March 26, before the Minneapolis Section of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. 


cylinder compound having three low pressure cylinders, 
7-in. bore by 7-in. stroke, and three high pressure cylin- 
ders having a 5-in. bore and a 7-in. stroke. This steam 
car has been handling a 35-ton combination mail and 
baggage car 55 ft. long making a total light weight of 
the train, 90 tons, or an average loaded weight of ap- 
proximately 100 tons. This car has been in service be- 
tween Oelwein, Iowa, and Ft. Dodge, a distance of ap- 
proximately 260 miles a round trip each day, making 44 
stops averaging 134 min. each on a schedule of 24.2 miles 
per hour. 

The above reference to the steam car is preliminary 
to a final report which will be made by the builders after 
certain changes now being made to the engine and boiler 
have been completed and further data compiled at which 
time an official announcement will be made. 

In the various units of equipment recently built, U. S. 
standards and steam railway practices have been followed 
in the general construction except the weights, which, 
generally speaking, are consistent with that type of 
equipment. In other words, the body design while it is 
of far lighter construction than standard railway coaches, 
combination cars, etc., is somewhat heavier than some of 
the more recently built rail motor cars. 

Our gas-electric car, although designed to haul a 35- 
ton coach or trailer, at this time is doing very much more. 
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The car is and has been operating between Osage, Iowa, 
and Hayfield, Minn., in local main line passenger service, 
pulling a combination mail and express car weighing 5414 
tons, a distance of 70 miles each day, or betwen MclIn- 
tire and Hayfield, on a schedule of 26 miles an hour. 
The entire daily run for the car is only 104 miles, 70 of 
which, as stated, is traveled handling the 5414-ton com- 
bination car. 

A few minor defects have developed on this unit but 
they have been very quickly corrected. 


Gas-Electric Operates with Throttle Control 


The control of the gas-electric car (described on page 
371 of the August 30, 1924, Railway Age) is very depend- 
ble in that it is operated by a control similar to that of 
a steam locomotive. The first notch on the throttle op- 
erates an air starting system which allows the operator 
to stop the entire power plant by simply closing the throt- 
tle and to start the power plant and the car by opening 
the throttle when he is ready to proceed. This results in 
a noticeable economy in fuel consumption and mainten- 
ance, as gasoline engines develop carbon very rapidly 
when idling. This system of operation fits in well on 
steam railroads due to using locomotive enginemen for 
operators. This car is heated throughout by an Arcola 
hot water heater to which the builders have attached the 
water circulating system of the engine so that when the 
car is obliged to lay over during severe weather it is not 
necessary to drain it and the possibility of the radiator, 
piping, engine and other appurtenances freezing is elim- 
nated. 

The next two trans for the Chicago Great Western 
were purchased from the Sykes Company, St. Louis, and 
are similar to the preceding units except that they are 
considerably better owing to the inclusion of certain re- 
finements incorporated as a result of our past experience. 
This refers to better construction of the body which did 
not materially increase the weight and an increase of at 
least 50 per cent in the strength of all driving parts. The 
trains referred to have been built somewhat longer than 
our previous units to provide more passenger seating ca- 
pacity as well as additional baggage carrying facilities. 
A few changes have been made in the spark control of 
the engine which caused some trouble on account of not 
being fitted up substantially enough for the service in 
that a pressed fit was used which we were iater obliged 
to weld solid in order to get it to hold. A roller bearing 
is used in the trucks of these cars which gave us trouble 
in the beginning owing to the inner sleeve of the bearing 
not being applied tight enough. Due to this the sleeves 
would work off the axle, come in contact with the outer 
bearing cap and generate sufficient heat to burn up the 
packing and lubrication, causing a complete failure. This 
can be overcome by adhering more closely to the mount- 
ing pressures reommended by the A. R. A. and used uni- 
versally in American steam railroad shops. A better sys- 
tem of electric generation and storage by means of an 
axle lighting device and storage battery has been ar- 
ranged for. 


Sykes Trains Make 260 Miles a Day 


One of the two Sykes trains referred to is running be- 
tween Ft. Dodge, Ia., and Council Bluffs, a distance of 
268 miles a day, every day. The motor car of the other 
train is operating between Oelwein and Ft. Dodge, a dis- 
tance of approximately 260 miles a day, every day, and 
is handling a mail and express car that weighs 35 tons 
light with an average of 10 tons of baggage and express, 
or equivalent to a 45-ton trailer, and is handling it very 
successfully. 

On some of the units of equipment previously pur- 
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chased, the cars were equipped with traction brakes which 
could not be operated in connection with standard steam 
railway automatic air brakes. These have been changed 
over, however, and we strongly urge from our exper- 
ience that future units of motorized equipment be supplied 
with brakes that will operate in conjunction with the stan- 
dard coaches, the foundation brake gear on some of the 
motor cars has been constructed too light, and not enough 
attention has been given to it generally with respect to 
clearances as the various parts wear. Instances have 
been known where, with the slightest amount of lost mo- 
tion, the brake levers would strike some part of the truck 
frame before the average brake cylinder piston travel was 
experienced. 

The Chicago Great Western also has on order at this 
time, but its construction has not been completed as yet, 
a 25-ton six-wheel gasoline switching locomotive that it 
is proposed to operate on a branch line running from 
Cedar Falls Junction to Cedar Falls, Iowa. This locomo- 
tive is being built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
and is designed to pull about five loads and one coach 
at a maximum speed of 18 miles per hour. 

These various units of equipment are indicative of the 
trend in design of motorized equipment on steam railroads. 
Three years ago we were talking single cars with a bag- 
gage space of approximately 50 sq. ft., seating capacity 
from 36 to 40 passengers, light weight approximately 15 
tons, designed to run 40 miles an hour on level track. 
In this short period of time we have realized the 100-ton 
motorized train, traveling at 50 miles an hour. 

It would be opportune to say at this time also that we 
are getting very fair service out of our older units of 
motorized equipment including the first Sykes train, the 
Service car and the McKeen cars. 

Gasottne Motor Car Data 
Cost per mile run, 





cents Miles run per 
Motor Miles Opera- “Gal. - 
Car Trailer Period covered run tion Maint. Total gas. Pt. oil 


M-200 MT-201 
M-205 MT-206 


Oct. 1922 to 
Jan. 1925. 59,304 22.92 11.30 34.22 4.01 13.62 
Aug. 1923 to 
Jan. 1925. 65,870 21.16 7.33 28.45 2.62 11.36 


J errr Aug. 1924 to 

Jan. 1925. 18,914 23.29 4.68 27.97 2.14 10.42 
err ov. 1922 to 

Jan. 1925. 102,779 19.67 2.66 22.33 5.97 17.60 
ier Oct. 1922 to 

Jan. 1925. 78,982 25.56 8.75 24.13 1.83 7.65 
Ses “esenes Jan. 1925... 1,270 21.67 6.33 28.00 1.23* 4.41 
1000 1025. May 1923 to 

Jan. 1925. 35,410 28.08 20.79 48.87 1.56 3.19 
corr July 1923 to 


Jan. 1925. 75,982 22.60 2.48 25.08 21.27 5.13 


*1.23 gal. of fuel oil per mile. 


Special Gas Engine Maintenance 
Department Developed 


The results given above in miles run and costs both 
for maintenance and operation, also the performance with 
respect to oil and gas consumption, suggests another very 
important thought and that is that the Chicago Great 
Western found it necessary to develop a gas engine de- 
partment for the care of these cars and this department 
we know is to a great degree responsible for the success- 
ful performance of our motor cars. We have in our gas 
car organization a motor car expert who is on my im- 
mediate staff and whose jurisdiction extends over the en- 
tire system in seeing that the cars are maintained and 
assisting and instructing enginemen who wish to qualify 
as motor car operators. At our main shops at Oelwein we 
have a gas engine repair organization consisting of a fore- 
man and several mechanics, helpers and apprentices who 
are engaged on gas engine work entirely. This refers 
to heavy and medium repairs particularly. For the light 
repairs on cars laying over at the engine terminal or 
roundhouse a specially trained gas engine mechanic is 
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employed to see that the cars and their equipment are 
properly cared for and repaired. we) 

The Chicago Great Western is now considering the 
building of a separate repair shop close to but somewhat 
removed from the main plant owing to the fire hazards 
existing. The building that we have in mind will be 
erected consistent with the type and the number of units 
of equipment that we now have. It will be equipped with 
special machinery for repairs to our motor cars. ah 

In conclusion, in the construction of motor cars it 1s 
always well to bear in mind accessibility in order to fa- 
cilitate repairs. This refers not only to the truck and body 
construction but to the engine as well. 


Gasoline Rail Car 
Operated by One Man 


HE gasoline motor-driven rail car illustrated runs 

on the Wichita Northwestern between Kinsley, 
Kans., and Pratt. It is designed for one man oper- 

ation. The car was built at the company’s shops located 
at Pratt. Power is furnished by a Reo four-cylinder 
automobile-type motor. The car body is of steel with a 
steel underframe. Wheels 30 in. in diameter and having 
a standard flange contour, are provided on the rear axle, 
24-in. wheels being used in front. All journals are 
equipped with Timken roller bearings. Braking effort 
is obtained by means of Westinghouse air brake equip- 
ment, the air being furnished from a compressor con- 
nected to the main drive shaft. The car has electric 











Gasoline Rail Car Built at Pratt, Kans., Shops of the Wichita 
Northwestern 


lights, an air whistle and is heated by the exhaust from 
the engine. 

Seats are provided for 19 passengers exclusive of the 
motorman, who has a separate compartment. The motor- 
man acts as the entire crew, taking tickets and handling 
mail and express. This car makes a round trip of 106 
miles a day between Kinsley, Kans., and Pratt, making 
nine station stops one way in a running time of two hours 
and forty-five minutes. In one year the car made 33,178 
miles and carried 5,616 passengers, having a total pas- 
senger mileage of 131,741. The operating cost for this 
year amounted to $3,768.89 made up as follows: Motor- 
man, $1,881.77; running repairs, $912.80; gasoline, 
$756.51; oil and other supplies, $217.81. The construc- 
tion and upkeep of a car of this type does not require 
any additional machinery or tools than those found in 
any ordinary railroad shop. Gasoline cars have been 
operated on this particular line in Kansas since 1913. 
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A History of Demurrage 


NIFORM interpretation of national car demurrage 
| rules was the subject of the principal paper pre- 

sented at the meeting of the Central Railway Club, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on March 12. It was by J. F. Chalfant, 
manager of the Department of Demurrage Supervision, 
for Trunk Line and Central Freight Territories, of the 
Transportation Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Chalfant gave a very interesting and de- 
tailed history of the doings of the railroads in this field 
since 1887. Up to that year regulations requiring the 
assessment of demurrage were either non-existent in 
tariffs or bills of lading, or, if there, they were more hon- 
ored in the breach than in the observance. Although 
Mr. Chalfant says that the late Colonel William .B. 
Wilson, in charge of car distribution on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, at the time of the Civil War, made some use 
of this means of hastening the unloading of cars, demur- 
rage never became an effective force in the promotion of 
economy in freight car operation until the establishment 
of the car service association at Omaha, Neb., in 1887, the 
first organization of the kind. The Omaha experiment, 
proving immediately successful, was soon followed by 
similar action at other cities ; and in 1889 the General Time 
Convention (now the American Railway Association) 
adopted a uniform code of rules for this service. Before 
long, the Chicago Car Service Association was attacked in 
the courts as an unlawful restraint of trade, and there were 
numerous other obstacles to smooth progress; but a few 
enthusiasts persisted and progress was kept up in spite of 
hindrances. “The average basis” of charging for demur- 
rage was started in Philadelphia about 1891, and later the 
complete debit and credit system, as now used, came into. 
extended use. The National Association of Car Service 
Managers was organized in 1889, and A. G. Thomason, 
now demurrage commissioner for New England, was 
secretary of thet organization for many years. 

In October, 1908, the National Association of Railway 
Commissioners took a hand in the matter and in 1910 the 
National Code of Rules, formulated by a committee 
headed by Franklin K. Lane, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, came into general use. During the last 
half dozen years the National Industrial Traffic League 
has taken an active interest in this feature of railroad 
service. Following this historical sketch, Mr. Chalfant 
quoted the principal court decisions by which the railroads 
are fortified in the enforcement of equitable demurrage 
charges ; and he closed with an appeal to all employees of 
the operating departments of railroads to give intelligent 
co-operation to the station agents in carrying out de- 
murrage rules. 

Continuing, he said: “My experience has been that as 
much dissatisfaction on the part of patrons arises from the 
manner in which the carriers advise claimants of their 
decisions, as from any other source. To merely say to a 
patron that under the tariff his claim must be declined is 
often very exasperating, because it is calculated to put hiny 
under the impression that you are arbitrary. It is all very 
well to write short letters if they tell all the story; but if 
not, then it means more lost effort in additional corre- 
spondence than if a complete explanation had been given 
in the beginning. The big majority of patrons are thor- 
oughly honest and do not seek to evade their respon- 
sibilities; but it is only human nature, if one is told he 
is wrong, to desire to know just exactly why. There- 
fore, when it is necessary to decline a demurrage claim, if 
you will endeavor to convince the claimant so that he may 
clearly understand why your decision is correct, there will 
exist all the difference between a satisfied patron who 
trusts you, and a dissatisfied one who distrusts you.” 








































C. & E. I. Train Control Approved 


I. C.C. reports on Miller system with forestalling feature— 


In service since 1914 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission on March 30 

made public its report, approving after inspection 

and test, the installation of the automatic train- 
stop system of the Miller Train Control Corporation, with 
forestalling feature, which has been in service since No- 
vember 17, 1914, on the Chicago division of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois. The report is by Division I of the 
commission, Commissioners Esch, Lewis and McManamy, 
and is dated March 27. Asa result of the inspection and 
test, completed January 21, the report finds that the in- 
stallation meets the requirements of the commission’s 
specifications and order; and it states that the device is 
approved except as to three details indicated, one of which 
affects only six locomotives and another of which finds 
unnecessary the ramp-displacement detectors applied to 
six ramps. Four recommendations are also made for pre- 
cautionary measures involving the signal system, to be 
complied with by the railway company. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois is one of the 49 rail- 
roads required by the commission’s order of June 13, 
1922, to instal automatic train-stop or train-control devices 
on portions of their respective roads, and its installation 
was one of the three (in service at that time) upon which 
the commission’s order was predicated. The first of the 
49 installations to be approved was that on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, which was approved on December 
17, 1923. The Chicago & Eastern Illinois installation is 
the second one of the 49 and the first plain automatic stop 
with forestalling feature to be approved after inspection. 
The commission’s original specifications did not provide 
for the forestalling feature but the order was amended to 
permit it on July 18, 1924. The report of the commis- 
sion, omitting the detail description of the device, is as 
follows: 


Report of the Commission 


The device is an automatic train stop of the inter- 
mittent electrical-contact type with forestalling feature. 
This device was first placed in service on the northward 
track of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway between 
Danville, Ill., and Hoopeston, IIl., a distance of approxi- 
mately 24 miles, the installation being completed on Octo- 
ber 9, 1913. On December 9, 1913, the installation on 
the southward track was completed between these same 
points. The system was completed on July 14, 1914, from 
Hoopeston, Ill, to Watseka, IIl., both tracks, a distance 
of approximately 22 miles. On August 15, 1914, the 
installation was completed on the double track from 
Watseka, IIl., to Momence, IIl., a distance of approxi- 
mately 27 miles, and on the double track between 
Momence, IIl., and Chicago Heights, Ill.. approximately 
23 miles, it was completed October 9, 1914. The final 
installation from Chicago Heights, Ill., to Dolton Junc- 
tion, Ill., approximately 10 miles of double track, was 
completed November 1, 1914. 

The installation inspected and tested was placed in 
service on November 17, 1914, and extends from North 
yard at Danville, Ill., to Dolton Junction, IIl., approxi- 
mately 106 miles, double track, with 176 ramps controlled 
through automatic and interlocking signals. 

The automatic signal system throughout this territory 
consists of normal-clear, three-position, upper and lower 
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quadrant, electric, ground, semaphore signals. Red, 
yellow, and green are the night indications for stop, 
caution and proceed, respectively. 

Of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois locomotives, 104 are 
equipped with this device, and in addition 30 locomotives 
of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway have also been so 
equipped, the latter being completed September 29, 1924. 
These Elgin, Joliet & Eastern locomotives operate over 
the train-stop equipped territory of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railway for a distance of about 81 miles. 

From May 1, 1921, to July 31, 1921, and from February 
1, 1922, to April 30, 1922, the installation was under con- 
tinuous observation by representatives of the Bureau of 
Safety of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
joint committee on automatic train control of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. 


Operation of System 


When a signal in advance is at clear or caution the loco- 
motive shoe receives energy from the ramp and so causes 
a clear or proceed indication to be transmitted to the loco- 
motive apparatus. When a signal in advance is at stop 
the locomotive shoe receives no energy from the ramp. 

As the shoe glides along the ramp the shoe plunger 
piston is raised, and if the ramp is deenergized the air 
quickly escapes, as the solenoid magnet in this case remains 
deenergized and does not lift its plunger, the pneumatic 
control valve remaining in its lowermost position, with 
an unobstructed or free passage from the lowermost cham- 
her of the operating-piston cylinder to the atmosphere. 
This results in a sudden fall in the pressure in this cham- 
ber to a point below that in the chamber above the operat- 
ing piston; this piston being forced to the lower end of 
its travel, during which, by means of its attached chain, 
sheave wheel, and the brake-valve handle lug on the latter, 
it pulls the handle of the automatic brake valve around to 
the service position and leaves it there. Brake-pipe air can 
then exhaust at the established rate for a service applica- 
tion of the brakes. 

After the ramp shoe passes off of the ramp, combined 
spring and air pressure promptly returns the shoe plunger 
piston to its lowermost position, where it shuts off the 
exhaust from its cylinder and permits a quick recharging 
of the system, which results in balancing the pressures on 
the operating piston, permitting the sheave-wheel return 
spring to pull the operating piston to its normal position. 
During this return movement, however, the brake-valve 
handle is not automatically moved. 

In case it is desired to forestall an automatic application. 
the engineman may do so by holding the plunger of the 
solenoid magnet in the uppermost position, thus seating 
the valve and preventing escape of air from the lower 
chamber of the operating piston in the same manner as 
though the solenoid magnet had received energy from a 
ramp. 

When forestalling, as above described, is not accom- 
plished just before passing a deenergized ramp, the brake- 
valve handle will automatically be moved to service appli- 
cation position as stated, and will be held in that position 
by the operating piston on account of the simultaneous 
functioning of the positive stop valve. This positive-stop 
valve is located outside of the cab at a point sufficiently 
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remote therefrom to require the engineman to alight and 
close it from the ground. 

The brake-valve handle may manually be moved to 
emergency position at any time during an automatic 
operation. 

Our order in Automatic Train-Control Devices, supra, 
provides : 

That each installation made pursuant to this order shall, when 


completed, be subject to inspection by and the approval of the com- 
mission or any division thereof to which the matter may be referred. 


\ccordingly, the purpose of this inspection and test 
was to determine whether or not the installation was made 
in accordance with the plans furnished by the carrier and 
the specifications and requirements of our order. 

As a result of this inspection and test, it was found 
that the installation meets the requirements of the com- 
mission’s specifications and order in Automatic Train- 
Control Devices, supra, and it, therefore, is approved, ex- 
cept as hereinafter indicated : 

1. Pneumatic control valve drawing, D-100-A, Decem- 
ber 24, 1924, with forestalling and positive-stop feature, 
is designed in conformity with mechanical principles, sub- 
stantially constructed, and is capable, when properly main- 
tained, of functioning as intended. Provision should be 
made, however, for preventing the possibility of an 
accumulation of frost or ice from restricting the passage- 
way in the conduit between the control valve and the ramp- 
shoe housing sufficiently to result in failure on the danger 
side. The pneumatic control valve, designated as “Re- 
verted to No. 4 valve” on plan dated January 7, 1925, and 
applied to six locomotives (Nos. 626, 1001, 1009, 1014, 
1020 and 1023) is open to such criticism that as at present 
designed it cannot be approved. 

Those locomotives, the train-stop equipment of which 
is not in accordance with plan D-100-A, December 24, 
1924, as above, must be equipped in accordance with 
such plan to warrant approval. 

2. To prevent any possible alteration upward of the 
adjustable height of the ramp contact shoe, a. filler block 
should be placed in each bolting-flange slot between the 
lower bolt and the lower extremity of the slot. 

3. With the ramp-displacement detector which was 
found to be applied to six ramps, there is a possibility of 
the line control wire which is looped through the detector 
becoming grounded, and with the rugged construction of 
the ramp used in this installation it is believed that such 
detectors are not necessary. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway Company will 
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be expected to comply at once with the following require- 
ments as to inspection, tests and maintenance : 

1, Arrangements should be made for careful inspection 
and test of the train-stop equipment on all locomotives 
operated in train-stop equipped territory upon arrival at 
and before departure from designated inspection and 
repair points. The inspection and test should include all 
parts of the apparatus, and before each trip the sealed 
cut-out valve should be inspected to see that its seal is 
unbroken and the apparatus properly cut in for service. A 
daily report as to the condition of the apparatus should 
be made on a form provided for that purpose and for- 
warded by the inspector to a designated officer. 

2. The roadside apparatus should be frequently in- 
spected and tested for crosses and grounds and the ramps 
frequently inspected to insure that they are in proper 
operative condition; reports thereon being made on a 
form provided for that purpose and forwarded by the 
inspector to a designated officer. 

3. A form should be provided for and used by each 
engineman in reporting failures of the apparatus and 
any irregularities in the operation of the device. All such 
information should be reported in detail. 

Certain situations were noted which, in our opinion, 
should be corrected by the railway company as a pre- 
cautionary measure in order to secure a greater degree of 
safety and to prevent a possible failure properly to protect 
train operations, in so far as it concerns the signal system 
upon which the train-control device is superimposed. In 
the following specific respects the railway company should 
promptly take the necessary action to carry into effect the 
recommendations made: 

1. The interval between a ramp and the signal in ad- 
vance should be sufficient in all cases to provide adequate 
braking distance. 

2. At crossovers such arrangements should be made as 
to afford maximum signal protection to main-track traffic. 

3. All movements leading to main tracks should be 
protected through the signal system. 

4. For movements at and through interlocking plants 
ramps should only be energized for high-speed routes. 

While these recommendations do not reflect upon the 
train-control device itself, we feel that as a matter of pre- 
caution the carrier’s attention should be called to them 
and it should comply therewith in order that the greatest 
degree of safety may be insured. The attention of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois officials has been called to these 
matters. 
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Chicago Union Station, Now Nearing Completion 
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The Ann Arbor Railroad, in tribute to the memory of New- 
man Erb its late president, who died in New York on March 
25, had all trains on the road stopped, and all work on the 
property suspended at 11 o’clock in the morning of March 27, 
the hour set for the funeral in New York. 


Two train robbers using a forged pass entered an American 
Express Company car on the New York Central’s Buffalo Express 
at Englewood station, Chicago, on March 28, bound and gagged 
the messenger and escaped at LaPorte, with an amount of money 
variously estimated at from $1,000 to $50,000. The two men 
entered the express car at Englewood station and after showing 
the messenger a forged letter and requesting him to let them ride 
with him bound and gagged the messenger and gathered up the 
packages of money. 


W. B. Storey, president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, and C. W. Galloway, vice-president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, are to be guests of honor and speakers at a dinner 
given by the Mid-Day Luncheon Club in Springfield, IIL, on 
Wednesday evening, April 15. W. G. Bierd, one of the re- 
ceivers for the Chicago & Alton, is to act as chairman at the 
dinner. Invitations are being sent to about 45 railway presi- 
dents and vice-presidents and to several hundred representa- 
tives of railroads in the middle west. 


New York Railroad Club Meeting 


Prof. Winthrop M. Daniels, Thomas De Witt Cuyler Professor 
of Transportation at Yale University, will address the New York 
Railroad Club at its meeting on Friday evening, April 17, on 
“What Branches of Transportation Should Technical Schools and 
Universities Attempt to Teach?” The Baltimore & Ohio Glee 
Club will render a musical program, the first part of which will 
precede Professor Daniels’ address and will be broadcast over 
WJY from 8:15 to 8:45. The second part of the Glee Club pro- 
gram will follow the address. 


Pacific Railway Club 


The following officers of the Pacific Railway Club were elected 
at the eighth annual meeting in San Francisco, Cal., on March 
12: President, A. S. McKelligon, general storekeeper, Southern 
Pacific; first vice-president, J. A. Christie, superintendent of 
terminals, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; second vice-president, 
W. T. Small, general superintendent of motive power and equip- 
ment, Northwestern Pacific; treasurer, R. G. Harmon, chief clerk, 
Western Pacific-Rio Grande Western. W. S. Wollner, who has 
been secretary of the club since its organization, was re-elected. 


A. S. C. E. at Cleveland, April 22 


The fifty-fifth annual convention of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers will be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, on April 22-24, 
with the Hotel Gibson as convention headquarters. The program 
on Wednesday afternoon, April 22, will be devoted to a symposium 
on the relation of the Ohio river and its tributaries to transporta- 
tion in the United States with papers by Frank H. Alfred, presi- 
dent and general manager, Pere Marquette, Detroit, Mich.; Julian 
A. Pollak, vice-president, Pollak Steel Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
C. W. Kutz, colonel, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., and division 
engineer, Central division, Cincinnati, Ohio, and H. B. Luther, 
professor of civil engineering, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


The Railroad Y. M. C. A. in 1924 


In 1924 expenditures authorized for new buildings and addi- 
tions to existing buildings for use by the Railroad Y. M. C. A. 
totaled $1,542,300. The membership in 1924 in Canada and the 
United States was 127,842, an increase of 20,008 over the previous 
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year. During the year nine meetings were conducted under the 
auspices of the Railroad Y. M. C. A. to discuss “Some of the 
fundamental principles involved in right relationships among rail- 
way men and managements.” Attendance at these meetings totaled 
1,888—railroad officers, brotherhood leaders and selected committee- 
men. The Y. M. C. A. conducted a conference for younger rail- 
road men at Detroit in November. This was attended by 279 
delegates, representing 48 railroads and 58 occupations. Similar 
conferences are planned for the current year. 


Virginian Electrification Progress 


Fifteen miles of the overhead catenary construction has been 
completed on the section of the Virginian which is to be electrified, 
and the first boiler in the power plant will be fired within a few 
weeks. The power plant which is located on the New River at 
Narrows, Va., will be a pulverized coal burning plant and will be 
equipped with five 1,521 b.h.p. boilers and four 15,000 kw. turbine 
generator sets. 

The first of the locomotives will probably be delivered about 
June 1, and the remainder at intervals of about six weeks. They 
will be delivered as 10 three-unit locomotives and the first loco- 
motives received will be placed in service before all of the over- 
head work is completed. The western end of the division will be 
electrically operated first and if present plans can be worked out 
on schedule, electric trains will be run into Roanoke, Va., the 
eastern end of the division, by November. 


Cost of Railroad Fires 


The Railroad Insurance Association, C. N. Rambo, manager, 80 
Maiden Lane, New York City, has issued a statement classifying 
the causes of the fire losses which it paid in the year 1924; a total 
of $2,673,230 on 1,764 fires. The statement is sent to railroad 
officers with the suggestion that a perusal of the different causes 
may suggest preventive measures which ought to be taken. 

The causes are listed under ten heads, as follows: A—Lighting, 
$20,426; B—Heating, $127,579; C—Power, $52,199; D—Sparks, 
$617,560; E-—Pronounced Carelessness, $306,664; F—Outside 
Causes, $334,173; G—Oils, Paints, etc., $41,254; H—Electrical, 
$261,320; K—Miscellaneous, $369,718; L—Unknown, $542,337. 

Among some of the larger items are: (C) Overheated bearings, 
$42,269; (D) Sparks or flame from acetylene torch, 27 fires, 
252,689 ; (E) Careless smokers, 78 fires, $226,899; Cigarettes, 11 
fires, $37,621; (G) Ignition of gasoline, 6 fires, $27,466; (H) 
Overheated motor, one fire, $135,586; (K) Collisions and derail- 
ments (31), $156,122. 


Decision in the Burlington Fraudulent Injury Cases 


The attempt of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy to expose 
fraudulent personal injury suits against railways in the district 
court at Chicage on February 13, described in the Railway Age 
of March 14, resulted in a favorable opinion on March 30 when 
Circuit Judge Harry M. Fisher rendered a decision. The written 
opinion recommends disbarment as a fitting punishment for Attorney 
William W. McCallum for pressing fake personal injury damage 
suits against the Burlington and held McCallum and his brother 
guilty of contempt of court and imposed a fine of $500 on each. 
D. J. Scanlon, alias Donahue, employed by the Burlington, who 
feigned paralysis, was sentenced to 60 days in jail for contempt 
of court. The three examining physicians were reprimanded for 
their carelessness. Attorney W. Kirkland, counsel for the Bur- 
lington, John L. Fogel, chairman of the Bar Association grievance 
committee, who acted as a friend of the court and Attorney John 
A. Bloomingston, representing McCallum, were commended by 
the judge for their services during the investigation. On March 31 
the ruling was revised and the fine of Attorney McCallum re- 
duced to $100, that of his brother to $200 and Donahue was or- 
dered to pay a fine of $500 and serve one day in the county jail. 
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Accident Report for 1924 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a preliminary 
memorandum showing the total number of railroad accidents in the 
United States in the 12 months ending with December, 1924, the 
statement being marked “subject to revision.” (The full report for 
1923 appeared in the Railway Age of November 8, 1924; and that 
for 1922 in the issue of September 29, 1923.) 

The present report shows the total number of passengers killed 
in train accidents as 41, which is less than the total shown in the 
remarkably low record of 1923. The total number of persons 
killed, all classes, in train accidents (367) is also decidedly lower 
than in the year preceding; and corresponding decreases are shown 
in nearly every item of the table. The falling off in casualties is 
in part accounted for by the smaller volume of business. The 
number of locomotive miles (millions) in 1924 was 1,725.8; in the 
year preceding 1,813.2; and the number of man-hours reported by 
the class I roads was (millions) 4,472 as compared with 4,856 in 


1923. 
Following are the principal totals in the table: 

















—_1924%—_, ——1923—, 
Tu Train Accidents Killed Injured Killed Injured 
DEE, nc iwetcnrddccccnnnnces Hes 41 2,125 42 2,662 
DINED svc cceececcsesccseecesssos 216 1,477 275 1,939 
GEO SUMMGED cc dcdcccccsessscesaces 110 384 95 557 
WD sudsnceceresn ey er ee 367 3,986 412 5,158 

In Train Service Accidents 
CE: n.dnéc Coed endéeutssdnnseee 108 3,229 96 3,185 
Ec ididwie tebe eee me ees 976 30,697 1,288 37,537 
GH BONGMEE occ wcctccwanssessceveds 4,764 10,459 5,126 10,584 
BOE betaccseuwbansstiwnnseaee 5,848 44,385 6,510 51,306 
Train and train service accidents...... 6,215 48,371 6,922 56,464 
Non-train accidents, 211 classes of persons 402 95,368 463 115,248 
CORN GUE v.ckccdsvccdecsnceveves 6,617 143,739 7,385 171,712 





The total number of persons killed at highway grade crossings 
in 1924 (included above) was 2,149; injured 6,525; and in 1923, 
killed 2,268; injured 6,314. 


The Canadian Railways in February 


The report of earnings and expenses of the Canadian Pacific 
for the month of February, issued last Saturday, shows the 
more than usual seasonal increase in net earnings, which were not 
only higher than for the same month last year but also highest 
for any February since 1918. The showing in comparison with 
the same month last year was made possible through the putting 
into effect of operating economies, the decrease in operating 
expenses more than offsetting a decline in gross earnings. Operat- 
ing expenses were the lowest for any February since 1919. While 
more than $1,250,000 below February, 1924, gross earnings were 
higher than in February, 1922, or 1923. The Canadian Pacific 
started this year with a decrease of $276,630. The increase in net 
shown for February leaves that railway only $199,779 behind 
its 1924 figures for the first two months of the year. 

Following are the gross earnings, operating expenses and net 
profits for the month of February and for the two months: 














PURER cncsesecccess eee 1925 1924 Decrease 
ee Se $11,786,710 $13,083,123 $1,296,412 
Operating expenses .......... 10,632,009 12,005,27: 1,373,263 
PE OUD. éewsekseescdeces teu $1,154,700 $1,007,849 *$76,851 
TED MNES hndde 005660000808 1925 1924 Decrease 
HOUR GRFMEAES o cccccccucceese $23,683,223 $26,475,555 $2,792,331 
Operating expenses ........... 21,944,754 24,537,305 2,592,551 
DE acucthaskcnesa Sauce seumns $1,738,469 $1,938,249 $199,779 
*Increase. 


Operating results of the Canadian National Railways for the 
month of February this year show that while there was a decrease 
in gross earnings of $1,298,476, or 7.3 per cent, the operating 
expenses during the month were reduced by $2,097,241, or 11.7 per 
cent, with the result that the net earnings for the month were 
$611,724, as compared with a deficit of $187,041 in the same 
month last year, an improvement in the net earnings for the 
month, as compared with February last year, of $798,765. 

The figures giving the results of operations for the first two 
months of 1925 show that although there was a falling off in 
gross receipts of $2,910,499, or 8.1 per cent, operating expenses 
were reduced by $3,532,649 or 9.9 per cent, with the result that 
the net earnings for January and February, 1925, amounted to 
$884,526 as compared with $262,376 during the corresponding 
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period of last year. The increase in net earnings for the first two 
months of this year is therefore $622,150 or 237.1 per cent as 
compared with the first two months of 1924, 

Gross earnings, operating expenses and net earnings for the 
month of February and for the two months’ period in both years 
are as follows: 


PEE: onc cnkeccdneguensass 1925 1924 Inc. 

CE, x ccacn caine scertnntene $16,486,042 $17,784,518 *$1,298,476 
Operating expenses .........++ 15,874,318 17,971,559 2,097,241 
PL Shsebeccdnseccsesednisee 611,724 T187,041 $798,765 

Two months— 

CEE. cectbsanteerapseeesecan 33,202,510 36,113,009 *2,910,499 
Operating expenses .........-- 32,317,984 35,850,633 *3,532,649 
BE antsausecessibhoasaansae 884,526 262,376 622,150 





*Decrease. Deficit. tImprovement. 


Net Operating Income for February $64,910,210 


Class I railroads, having a total mileage of 236,637 miles, had 
gross operating revenues in February totaling $454,996,100, accord- 
ing to reports for the month compiled by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. This was a decrease of $24,457,860 or 5.1 per cent as 
compared with the same month last year. Operating expenses 
totaled $355,554,750, a reduction of $19,361,350 or 5.2 per cent, and 
the net operating income was $64,910,210, as compared with 
$71,605,570 in February last year, or a decrease of $6,695,360. 

Class I railroads for the first two months this year had a net 
operating income of $130,745,960, which was at the annual rate of 
return of 4.76 per cent on their property investment, as compared 
with $123,009,840, or 4.62 per cent, for the same period last year. 

Earnings by districts for the first two months this year with the 
percentage of return based on property investment on an annual 
basis were as follows: 







Baw Baie Pic onic cc ccccnsceseces $5,235,064 5.58 per cent 
Cet Te TR wes kcicenccexcvacns 22,612,130 5.40 per cent 
Central Eastern Region. ....ccccccccccsce 25,789,918 4.92 per cent 
Pu, TE, inn eden sccénesecnns 9,588,090 7.48 per cent 

TFetel Besteeh BiB. cccccccccccccses 63,225,202 5.43 per cent 

Total Southern District........ccccees 24,973,275 5.67 per cent 
ee rrr 8,189,447 2.63 per cent 
Certral Western Region...............0. 20,892,793 3.96 per cent 
SRS TORN 6.656.606.0085 00500000 13,465,249 4.41 per cent 

Fetal Weekete TH. cccccccnccces 42,547,489 3.72 per cent 


Twenty-seven Class I carriers operated at a loss in February, 
of which nine were in the Eastern, two in the Southern and sixteen 
in the Western districts. In January the same number of roads 
had operating deficits. 

Maintenance expenditures in February amounted to $156,415,475, 
a decrease of approximately $5,000,000 or three per cent as com- 
pared with February, 1924. Maintenance of way expenditures 
totaled $54,923,943, an increase of $504,000. Expenditures for 
maintenance of equipment totaled $101,491,536, a decrease of 
$5,514,000. 

Carriers in the Eastern district had a net operating income in 
February of $32,275,550, as compared with $33,483,150 in February 
last year. Freight traffic in the Eastern district in February, ac- 
cording to incomplete returns, was about six per cent under that of 
the corresponding period last year. Gross operating revenues of the 
Eastern carriers totaled $227,726,880, a decrease of 5.4 per cent. 
Operating expenses totaled $180,611,170, a decrease of 6 per cent. 
Class I carriers in the Eastern district during the first two months 
this year had a net operating income amounting to $63,225,200, 
compared with $58,009,500 during the corresponding period last 
year. 

Class I carriers in the Southern district in February had a net 
operating income of $13,511,650, as compared with $14,037,720 in 
February last year. Freight traffic on the Southern roads in 
February was about seven per cent under that of the same month 
last year. Gross operating revenues of the Southern carriers in 
February totaled $66,915,000, a decrease of 1.7 per cent, while 
operating expenses totaled $48,426,540, a decrease of 2.8 per cent. 
The net operating income for the Class I roads in the Southern 
district for the first two months this year was $24,973,275, as com- 
pared with $24,165,500 during the same period last year. 

Carriers in the Western district had a net operating income in 
February of $19,123,000, as compared with $24,084,700 for the same 
month last year. Freight traffic in the Western district showed a 
decrease of approximately 7.5 per cent. Gross operating revenues 
of the Western carriers totaled $160,354,125, a decrease of 6.1 per 
cent, while operating expenses totaled $126,517,000, a decrease of 
4.9 per cent. Class I carriers in the Western district during the 
first two months this year had a net operating income of 
$42,547,490 as compared with $40,834,835 during the same period 
one year ago. 
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Region, road and year 


New England Regicn: 


Boston & Albany.......++-+ 
Boston & Maine.........+- 


N. Y., New H. & Hartf.... 


Great Lakes Region: 


Delaware & Hudson....... 
Del., Lack. & Western 

Erie (inc. Chi. & Erie) 
Lehigh Valley .......- 
Michigan Central ..... 
New York Central 

New York, Chi. & St. L. 
Pere Marquette ..... 

Pitts. & Lake Erie........ 


Wabash .nccccccccccccces 


Central Eastern Region: 


Baltimore & Ohio........+- 
Central of New Jersey..... 
Chicago & Eastern Ill...... 
Clev., Cin., Chi. & St. L.. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern’.... 
Long Island ........+++++ 
Pennsylvania System ...... 


Reading .cccccccssccccccs 


Pocohontas Region: 


Chesapeake & Ohio........ 
Norfolk & Western.... 


Southern Region: 


Atlantic Coast Line........ 
Central of Georgia........ 
I. C. (inc. Y. & M. V.).. 
Louisville & Nashville..... 
Seaboard Air Line........ 
Southern Ry..........-+6+ 


Northwestern Region: 


Chi. & North Western..... 
Chi., Milw. & St. P....... 


INo nassenger-rain service. 





Average 

miles of 
road 

operated 
1925 394 
1924 394 
1925 2,348 
1924 2.366 


1925 1,931 
1924 1,974 


1925 8&8 
1924 887 
1925 993 
1924 993 
1925 2,325 
1924 2,325 
1925 1,357 
1924 1,356 
1925 1,826 
1924 1,827 


1925 5,196 
1924 5,207 
1925 692 
1924 6¢3 
1925 945 
1924 945 
1925 2,376 
1924 376 
1925 460 
1924 460 
1925 393 
1924 393 


1925 2,598 
1924 2,553 
.1925 2,230 
1924 2,231 
1925 4,869 
1924 4,869 
1925 1,907 
1924 1,907 
1925 6,225 
1924 6,197 
1925 5.027 
1924 5,026 
1925 3,551 
1924 3,548 


1924 10,987 

Chi., St.P., Minn. & Om...1925 1,726 
1924 1,726 

Great Northern .......... 1925 8,251 
1924 8,251 

Minn., St.P. & S. Ste. M...1925 4,375 
1924 4,374 

Northern Pacific.......... 1925 6,440 
1924 6,415 

Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. .1925 2,181 
1924 2,180 

Central Western Region: 

Atch., Top. & S. Fe (inc..1925 10,037 
et) & 4 eer 1924 9,855 
Chicago & Alton.......... 1925 1,022 
1924 1,010 

Chi., Burl. & Quincy...... 1925 9,326 
1924 9,335 

Chi., Rock I. & Pacific. ...1925 7,578 
1924 7,635 

Denver & R. G. Wn...... 1925 2,567 
1924 2,599 

Oregon Short Line........ 1925 2,414 
1924 2,365 

S. P. (Pacific System) ....1925 8,517 
1924 8,458 

Ce GED cccecascccns 1925 3,688 
1924 3,715 

Southwestern Region: 

Ge, GO GS Ge POccccccce 1925 1,897 
1924 1,897 

PEPER 6cccceccdec 1925 1,787 
1924 1,801 

Mo.-Kans.-Tex. of Tex....1925 1,389 
1924 1,389 

Missouri Pacific .......... 1925 7,277 
1924 7,305 

St. Louis-San Francisco. ..1925 4,683 
924 4,683 

Southern Pacific Lines (in 1925 3,756 
es OO BAF 6cc08eees 1924 3,710 
Texas & Pacific .......... 1925 1,953 
— . 1924 1,953 


Train- 
miles 
270,445 
266,758 
500,268 
521,800 
478,371 
485,328 


369,762 
360,194 
547,545 
528,615 
904,059 
997.457 
549,979 
607,172 
602,677 
622,203 
2,174,663 
2,272,442 
743,792 
750,761 
398,536 
391,515 
149,026 
151,865 
724,889 
698,099 


1,892,445 
1,999,351 
279,219 
290,067 
297,319 
306,479 
258,497 
787,689 
146,650 
131,984 
43,065 
43,209 
4,681,802 
4.439.630 
717,044 
691,527 


1,183,731 
998,999 
934,070 
893,611 


802,245 
812,598 
297,725 
299,661 
1,898,334 
2,065,280 
1,840,426 
1,737,569 
528,094 
555,271 
1,464,155 
1,429,785 


1,589,406 
1,707,169 
1,752,519 
1,786,670 
374,093 
354.014 
822,070 
787,823 
561,243 
518,350 
836,712 
816,227 
187,694 
207,398 


1,626,359 
1,487,426 
344,973 
353,008 
1,765,375 
1,£17,449 
1,453,035 
1,456,816 
271,132 
275,191 
328,701 
364,93¢ 
1,300,690 
1,332,077 
837,044 
954,013 


281,730 
248,926 
253275 
250,263 
213,295 
193,978 
1,422,223 
1,265,741 
906,624 
832,475 
644,858 
660,685 
316,742 
315,586 


Lecomotive-miles 


— 
Principal 
and 

helper 
288,904 
285,169 
573,100 
572,640 
500,754 
509,745 


497,362 
504,609 
662,483 
652,805 
1,003,897 
1,140,452 
610,582 
672,913 
617,530 
637,518 
2,464,464 
2,558,057 
755,105 
759,833 
409,160 
412,483 
153,437 
158,182 
767,140 
742,020 


2,206,808 
2,294,585 
308,974 
318,879 
306,765 
318,033 
924,482 
825,560 
163,633 
148,513 
47,609 
52,238 
5,092,527 
4,839,299 
789,340 
764,576 


1,250,919 
1,100,564 
1,122,425 


1,094,491 


820,981 
817,629 
298,638 
391,788 
1,924,807 
2,081,742 
1,988,020 
1,857,976 
537,892 
564,184 
1,502,379 
1,466,783 


1,640,257 
1,782,088 
1,851,783 
1,852,069 
399,181 
379,334 
845,645 
826,655 
574.694 
531,732 
879,278 


202,708 
219,391 


1,731,831 
1,569,885 
376,965 
361,159 
1,844,468 
1,899,469 
1,485,569 
1,490,358 
334,402 
342,574 
346,457 
385,847 
1,426,021 
1,477,184 
856,660 
973,455 


292,946 
258,346 
253,732 
250,359 
223,243 
198,970 
1,519,809 
1,275,393 


315.586 


“Includes Franklin & Abbeville, 
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Car-miles 
Loaded Per 
(thou- cent 
Light sands) loaded 
30,509 4,806 69.4 
29,719 4,901 68.4 
53,927 11,402 71.4 
44,803 11,105 69.9 
32,081 11,678 71.1 
31,018 11,456 70.6 
45,042 9,185 65.9 
47,711 9,248 64.3 
98,449 15,809 71.0 
100,332 15,601 67.3 
103,434 30,642 68.0 
74,679 32,063 66.9 
72,286 15,322 65.8 
82,752 15,905 64.7 
20,511 17,928 62.2 
21,499 18,564 64.9 
184,658 71,836 62.9 
175,709 72,157 61.5 
5,841 20,784 65.1 
4,195 19,081 65.2 
7,087 9,424 63.7 
8,985 2,939 65.5 
2,005 4,837 60.0 
1,433 4,755 60.3 
12,555 20,567 68.2 
15,169 18,735 70.3 
168,808 50,428 63.4 
173,895 50,891 63.4 
40,556 6,229 58.4 
41,214 6,434 58.9 
4,941 7,492 61.0 
4.473 7,298 62.6 
18,524 24,023 53.5 
13,523 21,256 61.7 
7,832 $223 632.8 
10,169 3,619 65.9 
10,872 499 59.3 
7,685 532 60.5 
390,715 121,654 $3.6 
362,149 111,814 64.4 
76,159 15,898 60.7 
75.576 15,645 59.9 
38,225 34,018 57.3 
32,253 27 ,024 57.5 
34,222 26,629 58.3 
36,225 24,203 59.5 
15,043 18,92 63.2 
13,795 18,877 64.1 
4,869 6.274 74.2 
4.539 6,220 71.6 
44,338 51,686 62.6 
47,299 51,223 62.5 
76,054 34,743 61.6 
70,465 30,584 63.7 
10,758 12,053 65.9 
8,378 12,159 64.2 
33,957 32,589 65.5 
32,735 31,592 67.8 
33,567 33,962 63.0 
23,630 33,886 63.7 
82,743 44,624 64.7 
73,906 40,124 65.7 
17,874 6,765 64.3 
18,157 6,037 68.3 
40,358 23,059 704 
48,084 20,628 73.6 
7,034 12,660 72.0 
6,361 10,916 70.0 
51,216 23.464 70.3 
47,472 22,073 74.7 
19,871 5,209 71.6 
22,123 5,046 70.9 
88,122 45,757 64.5 
78,724 39,774 64.9 
5.721 7,897 62.0 
6,269 7,440 63.0 
76,160 46,576 61.7 
80,799 44,663 62.7 
13,788 32.611 66.3 
18,335 29,807 66.3 
66,659 6,102 65.3 
£9,981 5,717 65.9 
23,487 8,211 67.9 
28.722 8,447 68.9 
219,980 37,991 65.3 
230,048 35,958 65.6 
43,763 27,442 71.5 
45,590 28,118 72.5 
6,438 8.142 63.9 
6,408 7,082 68.6 
6.926 8,173 62.1 
5,127 7,489 63.1 
5,393 5,283 59.8 
2,489 4.491 64.0 
50,151 37,195 64.6 
41,357 31.230 68.7 
18,503 18,590 62.5 
15,872 15,578 65.1 
4,429 14,374 62.5 
4,302 12,870 65.7 
2,271 7,734 64.5 
014 401 67.3 


3, 7. 
. Galveston, Harrisburg & San Ant 
Houston East & West Texas, Iberia & Vermillion, Lake Charles & Northern, Lovisiani Western. Morgan’s T_a. & Tex. 
New Orleans. 


Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Roads—Selected Items for January, 1925, 


Ton-miles (thousands) 
— we 





t —— 
Gross. Net. 
Excluding Revenue 
locomotive and non- 
and tender revenue 
241,961 94,213 
249,465 98,294 
565,163 230,598 
564,462 229,753 
579,121 239,194 
573,446 241,234 
585,468 297,502 
594,732 296,094 
889,352 414,130 
865,296 385,770 
1,801,644 830,681 
1,938,393 881,951 
909,236 416,334 
952,943 443,240 
983,824 363,661 
985.726 376,542 
4,414,098 1,971,327 
4,437,026 1,939,762 
1,161,964 475,770 
1,049,947 424,026 
559,936 263,891 
518,114 234.791 
375,617 213,441 
362,779 207,903 
1,162,565 507,818 
1,016,703 436,903 
3,216,984 1,550,530 
3,200,631 1,560,010 
428,797 205,173 
437,980 211,800 
482,724 238,711 
468,712 241,123 
1,644,957 783,980 
1,400,103 686,688 
327,974 176,339 
278,417 149,692 
30.469 11,708 
31,337 11,950 
2,130,483 3,925,404 
7,417,838 3,623,309 
1,110,563 574,292 
1,082,935 548,491 
2,646,766 1,448,500 
2,100,206 1,147,510 
2,232,001 1,204,599 
1,948,952 1,053,043 
991,559 382,548 
981,486 380,980 
326,588 146,523 
325,363 144,962 
3,285.053 1,462,176 
3,320,701 1,532,102 
2,338,921 1,149,468 
1,980,590 975,220 
665,729 257,449 
677,614 255,131 
1,812,105 733,112 
1,677,879 716,568 
1,957,792 825,195 
1,965,892 841,950 
2,617,897 1,188,956 
2,300,293 1,049,645 
387,931 170,630 
334,683 144,641 
1,295,910 621,793 
1.123.033 533,957 
656, R2OR 308,480 
562,305 256.685 
1,379,398 619,482 
1,219,569 583,961 
295,901 138,564 
293,001 138,425 
2,662,729 1,928,541 
2,263,099 848.467 
482,988 207,165 
459,342 193,575 
2,910,126 1,366,852 
2,765,237 1,307,930 
1,783,123 751,074 
1,626,849 676,770 
377,202 180,019 
352,101 170,361 
506,404 241.784 
517,198 248.768 
2,237,152 939.041 
2,130,350 865,782 
1,491,739 649,340 
1,535,442 686,425 
476,292 202,785 
409,445 181,181 
473,239 188,977 
420,826 169,702 
306,111 115.375 
253,645 100.618 
2,210,177 990,759 
1,785,703 827,254 
1,085,797 454,908 
R88 462 379,928 
868,048 363,941 
812,947 350,278 
430,298 163,643 


400,213 


158,027 








April 4, 1925 


Average number 
of locomotives on line daily 
A 





f oy 
Serv- Un- Percent 
ice- serv-  umnserv- 
able iceable iceable Stored 
128 17 11.7 en 
122 22 15.4 — 
329 123 27.2 43 
350 120 25.6 47 
294 73 19.8 18 
285 83 22.6 7 
241 39 13.8 67 
255 38 13.0 61 
2387 69 19.5 & 
274 82 23.0 6 
658 95 12.6 177 
662 127 16.1 157 
469 50 9.7 102 
434 100 18.7 61 
300 67 18.2 77 
329 51 13.3 61 
1,151 421 26.8 222 
1,274 397 23.7 341 
251 68 21.2 4( 
247 66 21.0 21 
189 28 12.9 22 
190 25 11.7 18 
61 18 23.2 4 
68 14 17.2 16 
291 37 16.3 16 
209 51 14.3 6 
942 324 25.6 61 
1,062 219 17.1 111 
32 41 15.0 30 
238 41 14.7 30 
121 33 21.4 19 
124 49 28.2 18 
359 81 18.5 14 
337 96 22.1 37 
$1 14 14.5 one 
98 13 11.5 2! 
42 11 21.3 2 
40 13 24.9 2 
2,561 907 26.2 44 
2,741 727 20.9 284 
392 79 16.8 54 
389 84 17.8 86 
482 115 19.2 14 
425 98 18.7 17 
574 97 14.4 118 
561 118 17.4 87 
388 49 11.2 38 
365 63 14.7 27 
135 21 13.6 22 
127 20 13.4 § 
774 100 11.5 21 
800 112 12.3 18 
607 94 13.4 3 
590 120 16.9 9 
221 37 14.3 ih 
216 43 16.5 a 
853 126 12.9 15 
846 124 12.8 1 
743 267 26.4 50 
884 198 18.3 51 
963 153 13.7 95 
949 167 14.9 97 
163 38 18.8 1 
161 41 20.2 + 
626 153 19.6 126 
612 156 20.3 155 
302 40 11.6 23 
284 60 17.3 18 
546 157 22.3 99 
559 163 22.5 90 
140 21 13.1 1! 
147 22 13.1 16 
817 195 19,2 198 
808 160 16.6 200 
119 26 17.8 6 
125 2R 18.2 16 
830 182 18.0 18 
807 215 21.0 15 
558 1€4 22.7 37 
508 223 30.5 37 
244 58 19.1 37 
232 92 28.4 42 
195 32 14.1 50 
210 26 11.0 60 
686 255 27.1 95 
682 217 24.1 58 
490 64 11.5 153 
468 74 13.6 124 
113 25 18.2 5 
127 25 16.3 19 
115 33 22.1 36 
147 54 26.7 67 
111 26 19.1 31 
106 23 17.6 30 
533 100 15.8 ~ 
443 168 27.5 2 
419 7c 14.3 22 
435 72 14.2 33 
218 65 22.9 15 
235 57 19.4 17 
149 45 23.0 17 
64 37 18.2 17 


1 4 
onio. Houston & — yy ee ee & Texas Central, 
R. Ss 


S. Co., and Texas & 








Cc 
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925 5 - . 
Compared with January, 1924, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues above $25,000,000. 
Average number Pounds of 
of freight cars on line daily Gross Net ton- coal per Locomo- 
— — \ tons Net Net miles 1,000 gross. tive 
aily Per cent per train, Net tons ton- Car per ton-miles miles 
—-~, un- excluding tons per miles miles mile including per 
service- locomotive per loaded per per of road locomotive locomo- 
5 Region, road and year Home Foreign Total able Stored andtender train car car-day car-day perday and tender tive day 
ptored New England Region: ‘ es 
Boston & Albany.........- 1925 2,741 5,875 8,616 2.6 197 895 348 19.6 352 25.9 7,715 228 71.2 
a 1924 2,038 5,320 7,358 3.6 at 935 368 20.1 431 31.4 8,049 21S 70.2 
43 Boston & Maine..........-. 1925 13,810 14,176 27,986 9.1 1,130 46i 20.2 266 18.4 3,168 174 44.8 
47 1924 14,390 15,624 30,014 12.1 1,082 440 20.7 247 17.0 3,133 179 42.3 
18 N. Y., New H. & Hartf....1925 19,086 17,952 37,038 21.9 883 1,211 500 20.5 208 14.3 3,996 171 46.9 
7 1924 20,394 15,665 36,059 20.5 1,182 497 21.1 216 14.5 3,942 178 47.4 
Great Lakes Region: 
67 Delaware & Hudson....... 1925 8,392 5,888 14,280 5.9 see 1,583 805 32.4 671 31.4 10,808 205 62.5 
61 1924 9,542 5,525 15,067 6.3 eee 1,651 822 32.0 633 30.7 10,763 223 60.8 
8 Del., Lack. & Western....1925 16,765 8,166 24,930 4.9 37 1,624 756 26.2 536 28.8 13,459 201 68.9 
6 1924 16,444 8,008 24,452 4.1 419 1,637 730 24.7 509 30.6 12,531 208 68.4 
177 Erie (inc. Chi. & Erie)....1925 37,804 20,094 57,898 6.6 14,414 1,993 919 27.1 463 25.1 11,523 154 47.4 
157 1924 33,578 18,810 52,388 6.3 9,964 1,943 &84 27.5 543 29.5 12,238 156 49.7 
102 Lehigh Valley .........e0. 1925 23,293 10,393 33,686 6.7 275 1,653 757 27.2 399 22.3 9,900 187 42.4 
61 1924 23,326 10,229 33,555 6.9 488 1,569 730 27.9 426 23.6 10,545 190 45.6 
77 Michigan Central ......... 1925 14,994 16,227 31,221 5.7 1,786 1,632 603 20.3 376 29.8 4 142 56.2 
61 1924 13,532 16,682 30,214 6.2 3,633 1,584 605 20.3 402 30.5 6,650 158 55.9 
222 New York Central........ 1925 71,488 67,698 139,186 3.6 20,650 2,039 906 27.4 456 26.5 9,864 151 54.3 
34] 1924 66,013 79,189 145,202 4.5 19,602 1,953 854 26.9 431 26.1 9,706 146 52.8 
4( New York, Chi. & St. L...1925 10,617 10,552 21,169 5.9 2.675 1,562 640 22.9 724 48.6 $,197 144 77.2 
21 1924 10,351 12,570 22,921 4.8 2,500 1,399 565 22.2 596 41.1 8,193 163 78.7 
22 Pere Marquette .......... 1925 9,739 9,169 18,908 6.9 1,340 1,405 662 28.0 450 25.2 3,869 13 62.0 
18 1924 9,729 11,628 21,357 3.3 1,696 1,323 600 26.3 354 20.6 3,401 160 63.2 
4 Pitts. & Lake Erie........ 1925 13,697 7,922 21,619 5.6 1,787 2,520 1,432 43.7 318 12.2 29,747 83 63.2 
1¢é 1924 11,924 9,284 21,208 4.3 968 2,389 1,369 43.7 316 12.0 29,006 89 63.2 
16 WORE 4 swe saccdecviscas 1925 13,418 11,903 25,321 2.7 800 1,604 701 24.7 646 38.4 6,560 161 72.4 
€ 1924 11,882 13,778 25,670 2.6 184 1,456 626 23.3 549 33.4 5,731 188 67.9 
Central Eastern Region: 
61 Baltimore & Ohio........ ..1925 70,042 32,400 102,442 11.2 4,420 1,700 819 30.7 488 25.0 9,626 193 60.5 
11 1924 66,878 33,477 100,355 7.0 10,321 1,601 780 30.7 501 25.8 9,672 207 62.2 
30 Central of New Jersey..... 1925 18,631 10,586 29,217 2.9 4,509 1,536 735 32.9 227 11.8 9,562 192 41.4 
20 1924 17,739 11,121 28,860 6.4 # 1,977 1,510 730 32.9 237 12.2 9,853 207 41.6 
19 Chicago & Eastern Ill...... 1925 13,978 4,531 18,509 23.5 1,793 1,624 803 31.9 414 21.3 8,147 170 65.5 
18 1924 13,191 4.806 17,997 14.3 1,040 1,529 787 33.0 431 20.8 8,230 210 60.3 
14 Clev., Cin., Chi. & St. L..1925 15,100 20,097 35,197 4.3 2,127 1,916 913 32.6 688 37.0 10,642 140 69.0 
37 1924 17,154 20.161 37,315 5.0 3,781 1,777 872 32.3 561 29.8 9,324 151 62.6 
sei Elgin, Joliet & Eastern’... .1925 9,770 8.756 18,526 7.7 473 2,236 1,292 41.3 307 11.5 12,372 163 58.2 
2t 1924 10,222 6,907 17,129 5.7 655 2,199 1,134 41.4 282 10.3 10,504 161 46.0 
4 ge eer 1925 1,878 4,072 5,950 0.8 268 708 277 23.9 63 4.5 9 364 35.5 
2 1924 1,704 4,309 6,613 1.2 os 725 277 22.5 64 4.7 9380 380 36.2 
14 Pennsylvania System ...... 1925 212,789 88,468 301,257 10.0 37,292 1,737 838 32.3 420 20.5 11,585 159 51.0 
4 1924 199,041 102,634 301,675 6.6 47,583 1,671 816 32.4 387 18.6 10,723 168 48.4 
4 ROO “actos vsubneceuten 1925 24,041 15.151 39,192 2.1 3,464 1,549 $01 36.) 473 21.5 16,396 196 59.3 
6 1924 21,167 15,728 36,895 3.5 1,556 793 35.1 480 22.8 15,488 197 57.2 
Pocohontas Region: 
4 Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1925 28,425 11,368 39,793 4.0 1,360 2,236 1,224 42.6 1,174 48.1 17,982 130 69.7 
7 1924 29,128 9,962 39,090 5.3 2,525 2,102 1,142 42.5 944 38.7 14,497 143 69.9 
8 Norfolk & Western........ 1925 27,162 8,990 36,152 2.4 914 2,350 1,290 45.2 1,074 40.7 17,425 166 55.6 
7 1924 25,723 9,127 34,850 3.8 2,181 1,178 43.5 675 37.6 15,227 199 53.7 
Southern Region: 
g Atlantic Coast Line........ 1925 22,339 14,903 37,242 4.4 1,236 477 20.2 327 25.7 2,534 138 61.7 
7 1924 21,985 14,358 36,343 3.7 . 1,208 469 20.2 338 261 2.524 140 62.6 
2 Central of Georgia........ 1925 4,524 4,293 8,817 6.6 . 1,097 492 23.4 535 30.9 2,479 166 62.8 
: 1924 4,491 4,284 8,775 5.4 1,086 484 23.3 533 31.9 2,452 178 67.7 
! I. C. (ine. Y. & M. V.)..1925 42,094 21,489 63,583 4.0 1,730 770 28.3 741 41.8 7.577 154 72.7 
4 1924 43,256 23,226 66,482 3.9 seas 1,608 742 29.9 743 39.7 7,975 169 75.4 
j Louisville & Nashville..... 1925 41,365 20,116 61,481 9.3 99 1,271 625 33.1 603 29.6 7.376 182 95.1 
) 1924 42,003 18,539 60,542 5.8 83 1,140 561 31.9 §20 25.6 6,25 200 87.7 
Seaboard Air Line........ 1925 11,923 9,432 21.355 3.9 coe 1,261 488 21.4 389 27.6 2,339 163 68.7 
1924 10,458 9,301 19,759 4.8 1,220 459 21.0 417 30.9 2,320 170 71.5 
} UE Bi ec absinsivnds 1925 38,895 22,334 61,229 5.1 1,238 501 22.5 385 26.2 3,458 188 50.6 
: 1924 38,233 24,119 62,352 2.9 1,174 501 22.7 371 24.1 3,389 211 49.9 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western..... 1925 47,360 30,080 77,440 10.3 6,050 1,252 519 24.3 343 22.4 3,145 172 53.5 
1924 46,649 31,112 77,761 6.5 3,964 1,152 493 24.9 349 22.0 3,229 ~ 197 53.9 
Chi., Milw. & St. P....... 1925 53,670 26,464 80,134 9.2 omen 1,494 678 26.6 478 27.7 3,424 176 56.0 
1924 52,108 26,809 78,917 6.1 wes 1,287 5&7 26.2 428 24.9 3,982 198 55.7 
Chi., St.P., Minn. & Om...1925 3,880 10,861 14,741 11.7 502 1,037 456 25.2 373 23.0 3,189 175 66.8 
1924 3,571 10,422 13,993 7.5 2,079 945 409 24.0 333 20.4 2,703 198 63.5 
Great Northern .......0... 1925 45,993 12,669 58,662 6.9 ses 1,576 756 27.0 336 17.7 2,431 170 36.7 
P 1924 45,743 8,235 53,978 5.2 én 1,425 678 25.9 315 16.6 2,087 193 36.8 
Minn., St.P. & S. Ste. M...1925 20,412 6,297 26,709 4.7 911 1,170 550 24.4 345 21.2 2,274 142 54.9 
1924 18,812 5,958 24,770 5.7 245 1,985 495 23.5 306 20.3 1,893 159 50.6 
Northern Pacific......... 1925 35.317 9,025 44,242 7.0 none 1,589 746 26.4 449 24.2 3,103 148 42.7 
1924 35,188 10,859 46,047 5.2 2,859 1,494 715 26.5 408 20.6 2.936 152 40.4 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. .1925 6,383 3,125 9,508 3.0 re 1,577 738 26.6 469 24.6 2,050 219 44.5 
. 1924 7,075 4,023 11,098 3.1 1,413 667 27.4 402 20.6 2,949 234 46.1 
Central Western Region: 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (ine..1925 54,719 17,414 72,133 7.1 12,434 1,637 630 22.4 458 31.7 3,292 143 58.0 
BP. BS. Pancccccccccccs 1924 49,977 15,709 65,686 6.5 10,272 1,521 570 21.3 417 30.1 2.777 162 54.9 
Chicago & Alton.......... 1925 9,533 5,384 14,917 3.8 veer 1,400 601 26.2 446 27.4 6,539 187 85.6 
1924 9,000 6,042 15,042 3.2 <n 1,591 548 26.0 415 aae 6,181 210 77.4 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy...... 1925 50,582 20,991 71,573 7.5 600 1,648 774 29.3 615 34.0 4,728 171 61.3 
1924 49.609 22,962 72,571 6.4 oneae 1,521 720 29.3 581 31.6 4,520 198 62.5 
Chi., Rock I. & Pacific....1925 33,586 22.609 §6,195 10.5 8,224 1,227 $17 23.C 428 22.0 3,197 181 67.1 
1924 33,113 21,684 54,797 8.5 7,095 1,117 465 22.7 3295 26.2 2,859 213 66.6 
Denver & R. G. Wn...... 1925 10,851 4.295 15,146 5.7 3,101 1,391 664 29.5 383 19.8 2,262 243 42.9 
1924 12,823 3.572 16,395 6.0 3,199 1.280 419 29.8 335 17.1 2.115 258 40.1 
Oregon Short Line........ 1925 6,611 5,164 11,775 5.9 coun 1,541 736 29.4 661 33.0 3.231 154 52.5 
1924 7,216 5,445 12,655 5.4 eons 1,417 682 29.5 634 31.2 3,393 161 56.7 
S. P. (Pacific System)....1925 24,222 28,308 57,531 5.8 8,887 1,720 722 25.3 £25 31.8 3.557 143 56.4 
P 1924 25,550 26,745 52,295 5.5 7,519 1,599 65C 24.1 532 34.0 3,302 156 61.3 
Unlem Paelhe .cécccccccce 1925 19,095 8,391 27,486 11.8 weee 1,782 776 23.7 759 44.7 5.680 151 52.4 
7 1924 17,681 8,227 25.908 10.9 1,609 720 24.4 $55 48.3 5,961 165 60.7 
Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe........ 1925 9,199 5,654 14,853 3.3 1,986 1,691 720 24.9 439 27.6 3,448 127 69.6 
1924 9,115 4,467 13,582 3.8 2,624 1,609 729 25.6 430 24.5 3,081 132 56.5 
PFO Senccscencs 1925 7,630 6,636 14,266 4.7 cane 1,843 746 23.1 425 29.6 3,411 123 56.9 
1924 8.795 6,771 35,566 4.0 3,618 1,682 678 22.7 352 24.6 3,039 140 41.0 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex. of Tex....1925 286 13.848 14,134 7.9 cose 1,435 541 21.8 254 19.6 2.679 139 54.0 
, . 1924 280 10,957 11,237 10.5 3,186 1,308 519 22.4 289 20.1 2,336 151 50.7 
Missouri Pacific ........ --1925 26,882 25,493 52,375 7.9 none 1,491 668 26.6 610 35.5 4,392 160 80.0 
1924 26,728 22.337 49,075 8.4 cess 1,411 654 26.5 544 29.9 3,653 167 69.5 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ..1925 16,422 13,105 32,528 5.9 19 1,198 502 24.5 451 29.4 3,133 188 62.3 
1924 19.623 17,316 31,639 5.2 ooes 1,067 456 24.4 384 24.1 2.617 212 54.8 
Southern Pacific Lines (in 1925 9,483 17,125 26,608 6.5 4,143 1,344 564 25.3 439 27.8 3,126 132 74.1 
wp. rex. and La.)%.......... 1924 8.091 15,262 23,353 5.0 2,947 1,230 530 25.3 483 29.0 3.045 137 73.9 
Texas & Pacific .......00. 1925 6.715 6,749 13,194 9.0 é6ee 1,366 517 21.2 353 27.2 2,703 157 53.1 
1924 5,621 6,183 11,804 7.9 1,268 501 21.4 380 28.0 2,611 162 $1.2 








Compiled by Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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Quebec Does Not Want Ontario’s 
Railway to Tap Its Gold Fields 


Premier L. A. Tashereau, of Quebec, has informed Chief Com- 
missioner George Lee and Commissioner L. T. Martin, of the 
Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Railway, that the Quebec gov- 
ernment will oppose the building of an extension of that railway 
eastward into the Rouyn gold field in northwestern Quebec. 
While the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario, which is owned and 
controlled by the province of Ontario, requires no provincial char- 
ter, since the proposed extension into Rouyn would be built by its 
subsidiary, the Nipissing Central Railway Company, which operates 
under a Federal charter, the T. & N. O. commissioners sought 
from the Quebec government permission for a _ right-of-way 
through timber areas now under lease by the Riordon Lumber 
Company. Premier Taschereau told the commissioners he was op- 
posed to allowing Ontario to cut down Quebec trees for the build- 
ing of such a road. 

The Quebec government takes the position that the development 
of the vast Abitibi region in the north should center upon Montreal 
and Quebec. Two railway bills have been put through the Quebec 
Legislature this session to serve such a purpose. One of these new 
lines is the Abitibi Southern Railway Company, to connect new 
Quebec from Amos to Montreal and Ottawa, linking up with the 
Canadian Pacific at Mont Laurier and Maniwaki. The other pro- 
vides for a branch line into the Rouyn region to be built by the 


Canadian National Railways. 


Southern Pine Association Adopts Grade Marking 


The grade marking of Southern pine lumber and timber was 
adopted as a regularly authorized practice of its subscriber mills 
at the tenth annual meeting of the Southern Pine Association, held 
in New Orleans, La., on March 24 and 25. It became effective 
on April 1. 

The marking is placed on the end of each piece of lumber or 
timber and consists of a number within a circle which identifies 
the mill producing the lumber, the letters “S P A” as the official 
symbol of the association and the grade—for example: “B & 
BTR” for B and Better, or “No. 1 COM” for No. 1 Common, 
whatever the grade may be. The stamps and dies and mill num- 
bers for grade-marking and trade-marking under the Southern 
Pine Association's guarantee must be secured from the association, 
and only subscriber mills can be authorized to use this “S P A” 
brand, for the reason that only subscriber mills receive the asso- 
ciation’s official inspection service, by which the integrity of the 
association’s standard grades for southern yellow pine is maintained. 

Grade-marking under this plan means protection to the manu- 
facturer who puts his best skill into his product, because his 
identity stays with that lumber through to the ultimate consumer 
and his certified quality product is backed up by the guarantee of 
the association’s inspection service and grades. It means protec- 
tion to the honest lumber distributor against unfair competition on 
the part of dealers who may juggle and raise the grades. 

The association’s grade-marking plan conforms to the recom- 
mendations adopted by the National Standardization Conference on 
this subject and has been endorsed by practically all of the larger 
organizations interested in the manufacture and use of lumber. 


Advocates Closer Co-operation 
Between Canadian Railways 


A writing down in the capitalization of the Canadian National 
and closer co-operation between that system and the Canadian 
Pacific were urged in the House of Commons in Ottawa last week 
by Robert Forke, leader of the Progressives. 

“T believe,” he said, “it would be in the interest of all concerned 
if the capitalization of these railways (the Canadian National) 


were written down to their actual physical value. I see no good 
purpose being served by carrying them on at a fictitious capitaliza- 
tion. It is discouraging to the management; it gives a false im- 
pression, and if the capitalization were written down, we would 
be in a position to know exactly the capabilities of our national 
railways. If the amount was reduced, it is quite possible that in 
a few years the fixed charges of $40,000,000 may be met by these 
railways. We all look with hope to the future, and expect the day 
will not be far distant when these railways, instead of being a 
liability, will be an asset to the Dominion of Canada. 

“We have in this country two railways that, I think, we may be 
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proud of in some respects. We have a good system in the Canadian 
National Railways. I hope all of us are proud of the Canadian 
Pacific. I would not for a moment have the idea go out that any 
of the members of this House had any hostility to the Canadian 
Pacific. Its progress, its prosperity, its welfare is as essential to 
the country as that of the Canadian National. It would be a 
calamity should anything happen to the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
but there are some suggestions that might be handed out to the 
managements of both these roads. It would be a good idea if 
someone could get the ear of President Beatty of the Canadian 
Pacific and the ear of Sir Henry Thornton of the Canadian 
National and intimate to them that it is time they were getting 
together and cutting down some of the extra expenses that are 
incurred through duplication of services on these two railways, 
This idea that the two railways have to continue to cut each 
other’s throats, trying the one to beat the other in getting traffic 
and all that sort of thing will not get us out of the dilemma in 
which we are today. I am certain that a great deal of saving, of 
economy could be effected were the managements of these two 
railways to work together harmoniously to such an end. I think 
the Canadian Pacific Railway would be quite agreeable. I am 
sure they are anxious to make as profitable a showing as possible 
and I think that both railways as well as the country would be 
benefited by some arrangement of this kind. If this could not be 
done I should be inclined to pay some attention to the suggestion 
of W. F. Maclean (member for South York) that there should 
be an amalgamation of the two railways. One thing is certain and 
that is that we cannot go on as we are doing at present. It seems 
to me the railways could be more economically managed than they 
are today. Even if we sold the Canadian National, does anyone 
think for a moment that anybody would buy the system at its 
present capitalization? They would be sold at their physical value 
and the country would still have to bear the burden in connection 
with that over-capitalization; it would have to pay the interest 
that accrues on the bonds that were sold to build them So that 
private ownership will not relieve us from any of the difficulties in 
this respect.” 


Proposes Merger of C. P. R. and C. N. R. 


Declaring that one of the disadvantages of the Canadian Pacific 
was that much of its stock was owned outside of Canada and that 
the stock “was kicked about on the New York and London ex- 
changes,” and also contending that great economies could be ef- 
fected through the elimination of duplication of services, W. F. 
Maclean, a Conservative and the oldest continuous member of the 
House of Commons at Ottawa, in a speech a few days ago, came 
out strongly for a merger of the Canadian Pacific and the Cana- 
dian National, that consolidation to be publicly owned and con- 
trolled. This is the second time within a week that a getting to- 
gether of the two roads for economy’s sake has been advocated in 
the Canadian Parliament. True, in both cases it was from mem- 
bers of minority parties, the other occasion being that of the 
speech of Robert Forke, leader of the Progressives, 

Mr. Maclean, who occupies one of the Toronto seats in the 
Canadian Parliament, said, in part, as follows: “The transporta- 
tion problem now before Canada and before this House is bigger 
than the Canadian Pacific, and all I say is that it would be to the 
interest of the country, and I think, the interest of the share- 
holders of that company, that a merger of all the services of the 
Canadian Pacific with the Canadian National should take place to- 
day before there is more raiding of a good Canadian security on 
the New York stock exchange. The main weakness of the Cana- 
dian Pacific is that its stock today is owned outside of Canada, 
and kicked about the New York and London stock markets when- 
ever they like, and the control thereof might pass any day into 
the hands of an American railway. The Canadian National is 
absolutely owned by the people of Canada; it is subject to our 
policy, and our policy as a nation only, and finally we cannot keep 
up a duplex system of railways, one-half of which might be held 
in Canada and the other half outside of Canada. , 

“Now, I want to come to my proposals. I have rewritten this 
very carefully, and it is what I desire to present to the House and 
the country in dealing with this merging of railways so as to reach 
a solution of the question of regulation of ocean freight rates. 
This is my proposal in a word: 

“1. Such rerouting of main lines and branches as might be dic- 
tated by the better grades, mountain passes, bridge crossings, tun- 
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nels, approaches to stations, etc., held by one or other of the 
companies ; 

“2. The consolidation of the cartage, telegraph and express 
services of the systems (perhaps taking over the parcel post, postal 
and money orders of the post office), thereby cutting out all un- 
necessary services and buildings, rents, etc., and perhaps using 
local post offices at places as aids to these national services; 

“3. The cutting out of all unnecessary trackage, bridges, tun- 
nels, stations, buildings, tanks, plants, etc., and thereby releasing 
material for any double trackage required, or other additions that 
the traffic thus rerouted and consolidated might call for; 

“4. Also cutting out all unnecessary executives and staffs, of- 
ficials and offices, headquarters, and attendant expenses ; 

“5. Also cutting out and selling any unnecessary engines and 
unnecessary official sleeping, dining, passenger, postal, freight and 
other cars and equipment that the consolidation permitted ; 

“6. Also cutting out all unnecessary printing and advertising 
charges and other propaganda; and all unnecessary solicitation and 
canvass for business caused by the present needless rivalry of 
branch and main line services. 

“All of which would involve: 

“1. Some system of half-pay or pensions for men let out by this 
consolidation ; and, 

“2. A better system of pensions for long-service men generally ; 

“3. And further involving a revaluation of these consolidated 
services and a reorganization of their securities now in existence, 
as fast as present commitments will permit and improved financing 
might suggest. 

“There may be a wise time to sell a successful private-owned 
railway property, especially if in the near future the traffic were 
limited to long hauls of freight by land and sea; and if the Cana- 
dian Pacific should determine to sell, a commission of three men 
made up of the presidents of the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian 
National and one other arbitrator ought to be able to fix a fair 
amount for the consideration of Parliament as compensation to 
the Canadian Pacific shareholders for the transfer of all their 
services and assets to the National Railways. And such a consoli- 
dation of these roads and services might suggest to Parliament 
the creation of a new corporation to be called National Canadian 
Carriers, an organization that would include these railway, ocean, 
express and telegraph services and other services on highways and 
waterways, said carriers being further empowered to take up, as 
need may call for, any coming developments in such service and 
communications of all kinds by radio, beam, wireless or cable, as 
inventors or promoters may be prepared to submit or the policy 
of the new consolidated directorate might determine or Parliament 
order. All such common carriers in the widest sense to be na- 
tional, or under national control, and in no way dictators to Parlia- 
ment or the nation. This is where the tragedy that is now at our 
doors will end and national prosperity begin afresh.” 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meetings. apes 7 oii di 
Am Brake Assoctation.—F. M. Nellis, 16 roadway, New Yor ity. 

m Next Convention, May 20-39, SS). gy poms = otel, Los Angeles, 

Calif. Exhibit by Air Brake iance Association. ‘ ; 

Air Baaxe Apruiasce. —~ —~- Vacs. Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co. Meeting wit ir Brake Association. 

Avmecan ASSOCIATION OF ge ee Lt Deaget, 63 E. Adams St., 

hi . Next convention, " ando a. ve 
aensemen SERCLATON or Freicut TRarric Orricers.—Grant Williams, 
1341 Roilway Exchange, Chicago. 

AMERICAN AssoctaTion oF GENERAL Baccace Acents.—E. L. Duncan, 332 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicage. Annual meeting, June 23, 1925, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Amerrcan ASSOCIATION OF PassENGER TrafFic Orricers—W. C. Hope. 
C. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. ; 

AmerRTcan ASseciaTion OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, Room 
4C0, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, June 16-19, 
1925, Richmond, Va. ° 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF Dinino Cars.—C. H. 
Shircliffe, Chicago & = Veurere, BY Chicago. Annual meeting, 
October 6, Hotel Statler, St. is, Mo. 

American Exectric Raitway AssocraTion.—J. W. Welsh, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York. ; 

American Rattroap Master TIinNeERS’, CoPPERSMITHS’ AND Pipe FITTERS 
Assoctaticn.—C. Borcherdt, 202 North Hamilton a Chicago, Ill. 

Amertcan Rattway Assoctation.—H. J. Forster, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
N. Y 


Division I.—Operating—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York. 
Freight Station Section (including former activities of American 
Association of Freight Agents) —R. O. Wells, hts > Agent, 
Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago, Ill. Next meeting, May 19-21, 
1925, Kansas City, Mo. ; ; 
Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., 
New York. Next meeting, May 26, Atlantic City, N. J. . 
Protective Section (including former activities of the American 
Railway Chief Special Agents and Chiefs of Police Association ).— 
5 viston, 30 Vesey St.. New York, N. Y. Next meeting, 
July 8-10 Atlantic City, N. J 
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Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 3@ Vesey St., New York. An- 
nual meeting, April 28-30, Morrison Hotel, ica 

Telegraph and Telephone Section (including former activities 
of the Association of Railroad Telegraph Superintendents). W. A. 
Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

Division Il.—-Trarsportation (including former activities of the 
Association of Transportation and Car Accounting Officers.)—G. W. 
Covert, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Next meeting, April 8, 
Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Va. 

Division I]I.—Traffic, J. Gottschalk, 143 Liberty St., New York. 

Division IV.—Engineering, F. H. Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Exhibit by National Railway Appliances Association. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.—E. H. Fritch. 
Electric Section.—E. H. Fritch. 
Signal Section (including former activities of the Railway 
Signal Association).—H. S. Balliet, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
Division V.—Mechanical (including former activities of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association and the American Railway Master Me- 
chanics’ Asscciation).—V. R. Hawthorne, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Business meeting, June 16-18, 1925. No exhibit in 1925. 
Equipment Painting Section (including former activities of the 
Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association).—V. R. Haw- 
‘thorne, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

Division VI.—Furchases and Stores (including former activities ot 
the Railway Storekeepers’ Asscciation).—W. J. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting, May 19-21, St. Louis, Mo. 

Division VII.—Freight Claims (including former activities of the 
Freight Claim Associatien).—Lewis Pilcher, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, May 25-28, 1925, Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Car Service Division—-C. A. Buch, 17th and H Sts., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

AMERICAN Rattway Bripce anp Ruitpinc Association.—C. A. Lichty, 
C. & N. W. KRy., 319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. Next convention, 
October 20-22, 1925, Buffalo, N. Y. Exhibit by Bridge and Building 
Supply Men’s Association. 

AMERICAN Rattway DeEvetopmMEeNtT AssociaTIon.—A. L, Moorshead, Indus- 
trial Engineer, Erie R. R., New York, N. Y. Next meeting, May 
13-15, 1925, San Antonio, Texas. 

AMERICAN Raltway ENGINEERING AssoctaTiIon.—(Works in co-operation 
with the American Railway Association Division IV.) E. H. Fritch, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Exhibit by National Railway 
Appliances Association. 

AMERICAN RattwAy Master Mecwanics’ Assoctation.—(See American 
Railway Association, Divisicn V.) 

AMERICAN Rattway ‘Toor. ForemMen’s Assoctation.—G. G. Macina, C. M. 

St. P. Ry., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Annual convention, 
August, 1925, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by Supply Associa- 
tion of the American Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

AMERICAN SHorT Line Rartroap Association.—T. F. Whittelsey, 1319-21 
F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN Society FcR STEEL TreaTinc.—W. H. Eisenman, 4600 Prospect 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Annual convention, week of September 14, 
1925, Cleveland, Ohio. 

American Society For Testinc Materiats.—C. L. Warwick, 1315 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting, June 22-26, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN Society or Crv:t “Encrneers.—33 W. 39th St., New York. 

lar meetings Ist and 3rd Wednesday in month, except July 
and August, 33 W. 39th St., New York. 

American Society oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. Kailroad Division, A. F. Stuebing, Chief En- 
gineer, Bradford Draft Gear Co., 23 W. 43rd St., New York. 

AMERICAN TRAIN Dispatcners’ Association.—C. L. Darling, 10 East Huron 
St., Chicago, Ill. Biennial convention, July 20, 1925, Chicago. 

American Woop Preservers’ Association.—E. J. Stocking 111 West 
Washington St., Chicago. Next convention, January 26-28, 1926, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway Craim AGents.—H. D. Morris, District Claim 
Agent, Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Annual meeting, June 
17, 1925, Winnipeg, Canada. 

AssociaTION oF RatLway Exectricat Enctneers.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. 
& N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta. Chicago. Annual meeting, 
October 20-24, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by Railway Electrical 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 

Association oF Raitway Executives.—Stanley J. Strong, 17th and H Sta., 
N. W., Washington, D. C 

AssoctaTion OF RatLway Suprty Men.—E. E. Thulin, Peoples Gas Bidg., 
Chicago. Meeting with International Railway General Foremcn’s 
Association. 

ASSOCIATION OF KAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—(See American 
Railway Association, Division I.) 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTING Orricers.—(See 
American Railway Association, Division II.) 

Bripce AND BuILvInc Suppty Men’s Assoctation.—B. J. Wilson, Pocket List 
of Railroad Officials, 605 Fisher Building, Chicago. Meeting with 
American Railway Bridge and Building Association. 

CanaDIaAN Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 129 Charron St., Montreal, Que. 

Car Foremen’s Association oF Cmicaco.—-Aaron Kline, 626 North Pine 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings, 2nd Monday in month, except June, 
July and August, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. 

Car Foremen’s Association or St. Lours, Mo.—R. E. Giger, 721 North 
23rd St., East St. Louis, Ill. Meetings, first Tuesday in month at 
the American Hotel Annex, St. Louis. 

Centrat Rattway Cius—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. 
Regular imcetings, 2nd Thursday, Tenery to November. Interim 
meetings, 2nd Thursday, February, April, June, Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Cutcaco Cratm ConFrprnce, Personal Injury Section—F. L. Johnson, 
Chicago & Alton R. R., 340 Harrison St., Chicago. Meets 12:30 p. m., 
first Monday each menth, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Cuier Intercaance Car Insrectors’ ann Car FoREMEN’s ASSOCIATION.—- 
A. S. Sternberg, Belt Ky. of Chicago, Polk and Dearborn Sts., Chi- 
cago. 

Curer InTeRCHANGE Car Inspectors’ anD Car ForeMen’s Suppty MeEn’s 
AssociaTion.—Bradley S. Johnson, W. H. Miner, Rookery Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Meeting with Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and 
Car Foremen’s Association. Raft 

Crncinnat1 Rartrcap Crus.—W. C. Cooder, Union Central Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Meetings, 2nd Tuesday in February, May, September 
and November. 

CLEVELAND SteaM Rarttway Cius.—F. L. Frericks, 14416 Alder Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Bostings, first Monday each month, Hotel Cleveland, 
Public Square, Cleveland. 
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Eastern Raitroap Assoctation.—E. N. Bessling, 614 F St., N. W., Wash- 
oon, D. C. Annual meeting, May 14, 1925, Railroad Club, New 
fork. 

Freicut Craim AssoctaTion.—(See American Railway Association, Division 

Il.) 


INTERNATIONAL RarLroap Master BracxsMitus’ Association.—W. J. Mayer, 
Michigan Central R. R., Detroit, Mich. Next meeting, August 18-20, 
1925, Hotel Winton, Cleveland, O. Exhibit by International Railroad 
Master Blacksmiths’ Supply Men’s Association. 

INTERNATIONAL Kattway Conaress.—Office of Permanert Commission of the 
Association, 74 rue du Progrés, Brussels, Belgium. General secretary, 
P. Ghilain. Next session of the Congress, London, June 22-July 6. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway Fuet Association.—J. B. Hutchison, 6000 Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. Next annual convention, May 26-29, 1925, Hotel 
znermne, Chicago. Exhibit by International Railway Supply Men’s 
Association. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway GENERAL ForeMEN’s ASSOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 
1061 W. Wabash Ave., Winona, Minn, Annual convention, September 
8-11, 1925, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Suprpty Mewn’s Assoctation.—F. S. Wilcoxen, The 
Edna Brass Manufacturing Company, 460 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. Meeting with International Railway Fuel Association. 

Master Boiter Makers’ Assoctation.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., 
New York. Next convention, May 19-22, 1925, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 

Master Car am. Locomotive Painters’ Assoctation.—(See A. R. A., 
Division V. 

Mastra Car acm Assoctation.—(See A. R. A., Division V.) 

Monpite Traffic & Transportation Crun.—T. C. "Schley, 71 Conti 
Mobile, Ala. Regular dinner meetings, 6 p, m. on ‘2nd Thursday val 
each month, Cawthon Vineyard, Mobile, Ala. 

NaTtonat Association oF RatLway Tie Propucers.—J. S. Penney, T. J. 
Moss Tie Company. St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, 1925, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND ee Com MISSIONERS. —James 
B. Walker, 49 Lafayette St., New York. 

Nattonat Foreicn Trape Counci.—O, K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New 
York. Twelfth convention, June 24-26 Seattle, Wash. 

Nationa Hicnway TRaFric AssociaTion.—Elmer Thompson, 12 East 53rd 
St., New York. 

Nationar Rattway Appriances Association.—C. W. Kelly, 825 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. Annval exhibition at convention of American 
Railway Engineering Association 

Natronat Sarety Counctrt.—Steam Railroad ppeene E. R. Cott, Safety 
Agent, Hocking Valley Ry., Columbus, 

New Enciaxp Raitroap CLus.—W, E. Cade, Ir., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meetings, 2nd Tuesday in month, excepting June, 
July, August and September, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New York RalLtroap Civus.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 3rd Friday in month, except June, July and Augnst, 
at 29 W. 39th St., New York. 

Pactric Rartway Crius.—W. S. Wollner, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Regular meetirgs, 2nd Thursday in month, alternately in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland. 

Rattway Accountine Orrticers’ Assocration.—E. R. Woodson, 1116 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. Annual meeting, June 10, 1925, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Rattway Business Assoctation —Frank W. Noxon, 600 Liberty Bldg., 
Broad and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rattway Car MawnurFacturers’ Association.—W. C. Tabbert, 61 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Rartway Crus or Pitrssurcn.—J. D. Conse. 515 Grandview Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th ay in month, except June, 
July and August, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitsbur¢h, Pa. 

Rattway Devetopment Assocration.—(See Am. Ry. Development Assn.) 

Raitway Fuectricat Surety MAnuracturers’ Association.—Edward Wray 
9 Clinton St., Chicago. Annual meeting with Association o 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway FEourrmenr Manuracturers’ Association.—Joseph Sinkler, Pilot 
Packing Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. Meeting with Traveling 
Engineers’ Association. 

Rartway Fire Prorection Assoctation.—R. R. Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R., Baltimore, Md. 

Rattway Reit Fstate Assoctation.—C, C. Marlor, Room 1143, Trans- 
portation Building, Chicago. 

Rarpway StGNaL AssocraTion.—(See A. R. A., Division IV., Signal Sec 
tion.) 

RaAItway STOREKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. —(See A. R. A., Division VI.) 

Ratrway Supprvy M+xvuracturers’ Assoctation.—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver 
Bide., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, A. R. A. 
No exhibit in 1925. 

Rarnway TeLecrar# anp TriepHone Apptiance Association.—G. A. Nel- 
son, 30 Church St., New York. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. R. A., Division I. 

Ratrway Treasury Orrtcers’ Assoctation.—L. 
Bide., Philadelphia, Pa 

RoaDMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssoctaTion.—P. J. McAndrews, 
Cc. & N. W. Ry., Sterling, Ill. Next convention, September 22-24, 
1925, Kansas City, Mo. Exhihit by Track Supply Association. 

St. Lours Rartway Crius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
Regular meetings, 2nd Friday in month, except June, July and August. 

Stenat Appiirance Assocration.—F. W. Edmunds, Sunbeam Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, New York City. Meeting with American Rail- 
way Association, Signal Section. 

SoutTHeastern CarMen’s IntTercuance Association.—J. E. Rubley, South- 
ern Railwav Shop, Atlanta, Ga. Meets semi-annually. 

SoutHERN AND SouTHWESTERN Rattway Crius.—A. T. Miller, P. O. Box 
1205, Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3rd Thursday in January, 
March, May, July, September and November, Piedmont Hotel, At- 
lanta. 

SovTnern Assocration oF Car Service Orricers.—J. L. Carrier, Car. Serv. 
Agent, Tenn. Cent. Ry., 319 Seventh Ave., North Nashville, Tenn. 

Svurrry Association or Awertcan Rattway Toor Foremen’s AssociatTion.— 
H. S. White, 9 N. Jefferson St.. Chicago. 

Tracx Suprry Assoctatiox.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo-Ajax Corporation, Hill- 
burn, N. Y. Meets with Roadmasters’ and etenanse of Way 
Association. 

Travettnc Enctneers’ Assoctation.—W. O. Thompson, 1177 East 98th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting, September 15-18, 1925, Chicago. Ex 
hibit by Railway Equipment Manufacturers’ Association. 

Westeew Rattway Civr.—Bruce V. Crandall, 226 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Room 1001, Chicago. Annual meeting, May 23, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. Kegular meetings, 3rd Monday each month, except 
June, July and August. 

Western Soctetry or Enctneers.—Edgar S. Nethercut, 1735 Monadnock 
Block, Chicago, Iil. 


W. Cox, Commercial Trust 
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The Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board is to hold its 
sixth regular meeting at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
on Thursday, April 9, beginning at 10 a. m. 


N. W. Keller has beer appointed traffic manager of the 
Pacific Portland Cement Company, San Francisco, Cal., in place 
of James A. Keller, promoted to be vice-president. 


The Traffic Club of Knoxville, Tenn., was organized on March 
18 by shippers and railroad men. Officers elected were, president, 
R. R. Morris; vice-presidents, E. F. Stone, and H. V. Holston; 
and secretary-treasurer, H. V. Schettler. 


The railroads of New England, at a conference held in Boston 
on March 30, voted to invite the merchants and manufacturers 
of that territory to establish a regional advisory board, like those 
now in operation in other parts of the country; to co-operate with 
the car-service division of the American Railway Association in 
the promotion of efficiency and economy in freight transportation. 


The ‘Canadian National hauled 3,899,175 tons of grain from the 
Prairie provinces to the head of the Great Lakes in 1924, while 
the Canadian Pacific hauled 3,871,661 tons. To Vaucouver the 
Canadian National hauled 584,922 tons of grain, and the Canadian 
Pacific 961,500 tons. The rate per ton-mile on the eastboard grain 
was 0.496 cents on the Canadian National. The rate per ton-mile 
on the Canadian Pacific was not shown in the return. 


Regulation of omnibuses is the object of two bills which were 
introduced into the legislature of Michigan by Senator H. S. 
Karcher on March 25. One bill gives steam and electric railways 
permission to own and operate motor buses, supplemental to their 
regular services, the Public Utilities Commission to have super- 
vision, as over independent bus lines. The bill provides that no 
certificate of necessity or convenience shall be required. In cases 
where rates are not fixed by agreement with municipalities they 
shall be fixed by the commission. 


Officers elected by the Traffic Club of ae on March 31 
for the ensuing year were: President, F. Buckmaster, assistant 
general agent of the American Railway esas Company ; first 
vice-president, Murray N. Billings, assistant traffic manager of 
the Illinois Steel Company; second vice-president, Stuart A. Allen, 
freight traffic manager of the Baltimore & Ohio; third vice-presi- 
dent, M. H. Kennelly, president of Warner Bros. Fireproof 
Storage Company; secretary, H. E. MacNiven, traffic manager of 
Edward Lasham Company; and treasurer, R. J. Wallace, traffic 
manager of the Jaques Manufacturing Company. 


Meeting of State Commissioners 


The executive committee and the committee on co-operation 
between state and federal commissions of the National. Association 
of Railway and Utilities Commissioners held a meeting at Wash- 
ington on March 25 at which a committee of fifteen members was 
appointed to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the investigation it has undertaken of the general rate structure, 
under the Hoch-Smith resolution. A sub-committee of three mem- 
bers was also appointed to keep in close touch with the investiga- 
tion. Chairman Aitchison of the federal commission attended 
the meeting and outlined the purpose of the investigation under 
the order, which he said the commission had issued after a great 
deal of consideration of the purpose of Congress. He said the 
resolution has become a part of the law which governs the 
commission’s actions but that manifestly it could not be complied 
with in any hurried way but required an investigation conducted 
in an orderly manner. 

Consideration was also given to the situation resulting from 
the Supreme Court’s decisions holding invalid statutes in Maryland 
and Washington under which the states sought to regulate inter- 
state motor vehicle common carriers. It was decided to request 
the legislative committee to present to Congress the situation thus 
created and to ask it to give the state commissions power to act 
at least until the federal government occupies the field, and 2 
special committee of three was appointed to consider the subject. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Commission has denied the petition of the Delaware & Hud- 
son that the New England divisions freight-rate case be re-opened 
for further investigation, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has rendered a decision 
finding increased switching charges at Kansas City proposed by 
the Kansas City Southern justified in part. The suspended 
schedules were ordered cancelled without prejudice to the filing of 
schedules in conformity with the findings of the commission that 
the proposed increases in the reciprocal switching charges on grain 
products and on live stock in trains of ten cars or more have been 
justified; that the proposed increases in the reciprocal charges on 
other traffic have not been justified, but that the reciprocal charges 
on such other traffic have been justified to the extent of $6.40 
where it is proposed to increase the charges to $7; to the extent 
of $7.50 where it is proposed to increase the charges to $8.25; to 
the extent of $9 to and from Mt. Washington, Fairmont Park, 
and Sugar Creek, and to the extent of $9 per car as a minimum 
charge to Leeds under the per-100-pound rates; charges to the 
extent of $8 and $9 to team tracks where charges of $9 and $10.25, 
respectively, are proposed, and intra or interyard charges to the 
extent of $1 per car higher than the reciprocal charges approved. 


Personnel of Commissions 


Thomas F. Woodlock, who was given a recess appointment as 
a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission by President 
Coolidge, took the oath of office and assumed his duties on the com- 
mission on April 1. 


The name of the Kansas Public Utilities Commission has been 
changed by law to “Public Service Commission.” The members 
of the commission, appointed by the governor, are, L. P. Hussey, 
chairman, and Clarence Smith, Frank O’Brien, J. W. Greenleaf, 
and W. C. Miller, commissioners, 


. 


State Commissions 


The railroad commissioners of South Dakota, acting under a 
law which has just been passed, are preparing regulations for the 
operation of automobile trucks when doing a common carrier busi- 
ness. The legislature also passed a law exempting from taxation, 
for ten years, all new railroads hereafter built in that state. 


Court News 


Return of Defective Car Not Violation of Law 
A terminal company receiving cars for transfer between other 
roads received a car with a defective running board, marked it for 
return as in bad order, and retained it until a string of cars for 
the company sending it had accumulated, when it was returned. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, holds that such 
retention and return were not a violation of the Safety Appliance 


Act.—U. S. v. Louisville & J., 1 Fed. (2nd) 646. 


Safety Appliance Act Held 
Not to Apply to Car Inspectors 


The Texas Court of Civil Appeals holds that, while the 
alinement of a drawhead preparatory to impact is a part of 
the act of coupling within the federal Safety Appliance Act, 
the act does not require drawbars to be kept in perfect aline- 
ment at all times. They must have some freedom of action to 
negotiate curves. The statutory duty is to keep them in such 
alinement and so equipped that they will couple automatically 
without the necessity of anyone going between the ends of 
the cars. 

It is also held that a car inspector whose duty it is to dis- 
cover and repair defects in couplings, cannot recover under the 
federal act for injuries received in the course of his employ- 
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ment. This appears to be the first case in which -the question 
of the application of the act to car inspectors has been passed 
upon.—K. C. M. & O. (Tex. Civ. App.) 262 S. W. 520. 


United States Supreme Court 
Land-Grant Deductions From Freight Charges 


Action was brought in the federal Court of Claims to recover 
the amount by which tariff rate freight charges on certain coal 
were reduced by government land-grant deductions, and for switch- 
ing and handling charges. From judgment for the government 
(57 Ct. Cl. 268) the Louisville & Nashville appealed. The coal 
was carried from the mines in the Birmingham district through 
Flomaton and Pensacola to River Junction, Fla. It was purchased 
for government engineering work except 250 tons bought for the 
use of the U. S. S. Tonopah. The Supreme Court of the United 
States holds that all the coal, except that furnished the Tonopah, 
was delivered to and became the property of the United States 
before it was hauled by the railroad, and was entitled to the 
reduced rates. The general rule is that title passes from seller 
to buyer with the delivery of the goods. The agreements in the 
contract by the contractor to transfer the coal from cars to gov- 
ernment barges and to tow it to points on the Gulf coast were 
held not essential to or part of the sale, and did not indicate 
that the parties intended that delivery should not be made until 
after transportation. Reservation by the government of the right 
to inspect and test the coal after transportation and to reject it 
was not inconsistent with transfer of title at the time of delivery 
at the mine, none of the coal being rejected. 

In the case of the coal furnished to the Tonopah, it was held 
that there was nothing to indicate that title passed before delivery 
at the vessel. For this coal the United States paid the freight less 
land-grant deductions. 

The court agreed with the Court of ‘Claims that acceptance of 
payment of the land-grant rates concluded the railroad. Not hav- 
ing protested against any land-grant deductions, it was bound by 
its acquiescence and consent and could not recover the amounts 
deducted. 

It was held that the Court of Claims was right in disallowing 
additional pay for switching cars to wharves or for transferring 
coal from cars to boats. The tariff rates on this coal were $1.10 
per short ton to Mobile or Pensacola. Under the tariff the cost 
of transferring such coal from cars to vessels at Mobile and 
Pensacola was assumed by the railroad if the road haul revenue 
was $1 per ton or more. After land-grant deduction, the balance 
to be paid in money was less than a dollar a ton; but the court 
holds that part of the railroad’s compensation for hauling the coal 
was paid in land, and the balance was paid in money. It could 
not be said that the total was less than a dollar a ton —Louisville 
& Nashville v. United States. Decided March 2, 1925. Opinion by 
Mr. Justice Butler. 

A similar action, brought October 29, 1917, for freight charges 
on coal, sand, cement, piling and lumber shipments over the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul’s land-aided lines in the years 1909 
to 1916, inclusive, was decided at the same time. Some of the 
lines were constructed by the aid of lands granted by an Act of 
Congress of May 12, 1884, § 3, c. 84. The railroad deemed the 
United States to be entitled to have its property transported over 
such lines at 50 per cent of the tariff rates. Two of its lines in 
Minnesota were constructed by the aid of land granted by an Act 
of Congress of July 4, 1866, § 3, c. 167. The railroad madé no 
charges for the shipments that moved over these lines. The rail- 
road alleged that when it received and transported this freight it 
believed it belonged to the United States, and had no intimation 
that the shipments were private property until the latter part of 
1916. The Court of Claims held that all the shipments belonged 
to the United States, and that it was entitled to transportation 
of its property at 50 per cent of the tariff rates on the aided lines 
first above referred to and to free transportation on those last 
mentioned, and found that it was not shown whether the railroad 
was informed as to the title to the property. It also found that 
in every instance the railroad made out and presented freight bills 
to the government for the net charges after making proper land- 
grant deductions, and that the payment of the full amount so 
claimed was made and accepted without protest. 

The Supreme Court held the railroad was not entitled to recover. 
—C., M. & St. P. v. U. S. Decided March 2, 1925. Opinion by 


Mr. Justice Butler. 
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A wage increase of two cents an hour has been granted by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe to its shop crafts employees on all 
lines. 


Labor Board Awards Increases in Pay to Dispatchers 


The Railroad Labor Board has granted wage increases of from 
$5 to $15 a month to chief dispatchers and train dispatchers on 
seven railways. The increases were granted in a dispute between 
the American Train Dispatchers’ Association representing the 
employees, and the Denver & Rio Grande Western, the Erie, the 
Kansas City Southern, the Minnesota & International, the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas, the Northern Pacific, the Southern Pacific 
and the Wabash. The amounts of the increases ordered on the 
various roads are as follows: Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
$12.50, to train dispatchers; Erie, $5 a month, to chief, assistant 
chief and trick dispatchers; Kansas City Southern, $10 a month, 
to trick dispatchers; Minnesota & International, no increase; Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas, $10 a month, to chief, assistant chief and 
trick dispatchers; Northern Pacific, $15 a month, to chief, assistant 
chief and trick dispatchers; Southern Pacific, $15 a month, to 
assistant chief and trick dispatchers; Wabash, $10 a month, to 
assistant chief and trick dispatchers. 


Shop Crafts Co-operative Plan to Be 
Tried on the North Western 


A plan for the co-operative operation of its shops, similar to that 
first tried on the Baltimore & Ohio, has been approved in an agree- 
ment between the Chicago & North Western and the Federated 
Shop Crafts. The North Western is the fourth railway to try 
the experiment, the Canadian National and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
having recently undertaken it. 

Under the plan the management and the union agree to co- 
operate to improve service to the public, to share together any 
consequent benefit, and to perfect a definite administrative ma- 
chinery to accomplish these purposes. The agreement reads in 
part: 

“Aside from our mutual interest in the prosperity of the railway, 
one of the foremost benefits to the employees lies.in the stability 
of employment, and the management is equally interested in the 
constant and efficient use of its shop facilities. Employees can 
without doubt bring to the attention of the management many 
points which will improve local conditions as to methods of plan- 
ning and handling work in shops and roundhouses on Sundays and 
holidays and also promotion and co-operative attention to the wel- 
fare of the employees. These factors together with the economical 
use of time and forces, use of tools of the railway in the most 
advantageous manner, and performance of work by the minimum 
number of employees consistent with the various classes of work 
available will aid in the successful operation of the shops and 
repair facilities.” 

Conferences are to be held at local points where foremen and 
other local officers will meet with shop committeemen. It is ex- 
pected that the first meeting will be held in the shops at Clinton, 
Iowa. The meetings are to be held on company time with the 
ranking officer of the railway or his representative acting as chair- 
man of the joint committee. Subjects suggested for consideration 
are co-operation between departments; proper distribution, storage, 
and care of materials; increasing efficiency of tools and machines; 
disposition of scrap; most efficient method of handling engines 
through the shops; reclamation of usable material; condition of 
shops and shop grounds and arrangement of car repair tracks and 
tools. O. S. Beyer, Jr., consulting engineer of the Federated Shop 
Crafts, who assisted in the inauguration of the plan on the Balti- 
more & Ohio, will act in a consulting capacity to the union in the 
operation of the plan on the North Western. 


A Burt providing for the election of members of the Railroad 
Commission of California by the voters instead of their appoint- 
ment as now by the governor, has passed through the committee 
and has been sent to the assembly without recommendation. 


Southern (England) Making Progress 
in Suburban Electrification 


The Southern Railway (England) is making satisfactory 
progress on its electrification program in the London area, accord- 
ing to Modern Transport (London). A total of 248 track miles 
have already been electrified and work on an additional 399 track 
miles is in hand and will be completed early in 1926. A total of 
850 new cars will be required for the new services and these are 
being delivered as the work progresses. The work will cost ap 
proximately £8,000,000. 


Slump in German Locomotive Building 


The liberal investment of the German railways in new equip- 
ment during the inflation period is now being reflected in abnor- 
mally low orders for locomotives and other rolling stock by the 
railway board established under the Dawes plan, according to 
Commercial Attaché Herring, at Berlin. According to most 
observers the German railways at the end of 1923 were in excellent 
condition, apart from the abnormal deterioration under the Franco- 
Belgian Régie during the Ruhr occupation. There is, therefore, 
considerable uneasiness now in German rolling-stock plants be- 
cause of the tendency of the railway administration to limit new 
orders drastically. Only 80 locomotives are to be ordered during 
the current year, and there will be a corresponding reduction in 
contracts for spare parts and other equipment, except material for 
track building. 

The situation is not as serious as it might be, however, because 
such large companies as the Allgemeine Elektricitaets-Gesellschaft 
and the Borsig and Krupp works, which manufacture a large 
variety of products, are able to divert some of the labor employed 
in rolling-stock shops to other branches of their plants and other- 
wise adapt themselves to the situation. The fact remains, however, 
that even with reduced production, pressure on export markets will 
be greater, and there will doubtless be a more pronounced tendency 
to underbid American and foreign manufacturers—dumping German 
stock at sacrifice prices and compensating by price increases in 
lines where the domestic or foreign market, or both, is better able 
to absorb German goods. 

The following table shows exports of German rolling stock 
during the past two years and in 1913: 


Exrorts oF GERMAN Roitinc Stock 


[In metric tons] 
1924 


1923 1913 

— +> A FFT 

Item Tons Number Tons Number Tons Number 
Tender locomotives: 

Up co 10 metric tons..... 933 137 1,593 227 3,526 547 

Over 10 metric tons...... 8,388 274 4,936 257 26,936 709 

Locomotives without tenders.. 5,812 * 104 8,016 124 19,677 359 

Locomotive tenders ........ 2,042 125 2,617 123 4,300 245 

Freicht cars .............-25,326 29,154 18,051 20,486 67,932 54,309 

Passenger cars ........0..6. 4,314 276 3=.2,251 324 4,745 707 


Miscellaneous Items 


The following notes have been received by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce from its agents in various countries: 

The Polish government will order for its railways rolling stock 
to cost $7,000,000, including 4 locomotives, 3,000 freight cars and 
100 passenger cars and $4,200,000 worth of rails, switches and 
signal apparatus. The railways will also spend $7,200,000 on 
improvements to car shops, for which considerable new material 
will be purchased, 

A sum of $15,500,000 for improvement of railway facilities in 
the state of Sao Paulo has been voted by the government of that 
state, the money to be obtained by foreign loan. 

Freight traffic on the Italian State Railways increased 19 per 
cent during the last six months of 1924 compared with the pre- 
vious year. Earnings showed a gain of 250,000,000 lire, whereas 
on the basis of budget estimates an increase of only 192,000,000 
lire was anticipated for the entire year. 

A total of 700 passenger cars have been ordered from the 
Loechner Car Factory, Aix-la-Chapelle, on account of reparations 
to the Northern Railway of France. 
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Locomotives 


Kansas City, Mexico & Ortent.—See an item under freight 


_ cars. 


Tue CHILE ExpLoraTion Company has ordered 12 Mikado type 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Freight Cars 


P. J. Campion has ordered 4 dump cars from the American Car 
& Foundry Company. 


Tue Lactepe Steet Company has ordered one 30-yard exten- 
sion side dump car from the Clark Car Company. 


Tue Detroit, Totepo & [Ronton has ordered 20, 30-yard exten- 
sion side dump cars from the Clark Car Company. 


Buss DaLitett & Company, New York, has ordered 4 gondola 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Hooker ELEctro CHEMICAL Company has ordered 4, 30-ton 
tank cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Gary Tuse Company is inquiring for 8 all-steel, side 
dump cars and 4 flat cars, all to be of 70 tons’ capacity. 


Tue GRASSELLI DyesTurF CorporaATION has ordered one 50-ton 
6,000-gal. tank car from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue AMERICAN SHEET & Tin PLATE Company has ordered 2 
30-yard extension side dump cars from the Clark Car Company. 


BrincHam & GarrFiELp.—The Clark Car Company has just de- 
livered 2, 30-yard extension side dump cars to the Bingham & 
Garfield. 


Tue STAUFFER CHEMICAL ComMPaANy has ordered one tank car 
of 8,000 gal. and 40 tons’ capacity from the American Car & 
Foundry Company. 


Tue Kansas City, Mexico & ORIENT’s rehabilitation program 
includes the purchase of 350 box cars, 100 stock cars and 4 oil- 
burning locomotives. 


Tue Fiormipa East Coast is inquiring for 15 baggage cars. In 
the Railway Age of March 28, mention was made that the com- 
pany would later ask for bids on this equipment. 


Uran Copper Company.—The Clark Car Company has just 
delivered to the Utah Copper Company 25 additional 30-yard ex- 
tension side dump cars for heavy stripping service. 


Tue New York CENTRAL has ordered 100 air dump cars of 32 
cu. yd. capacity from the Clark Car Company. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway Age of March 14. 


Tue Curicaco & WESTERN INDIANA has ordered 280 steel center 
constructions for gondola cars from the Pullman Car & Manufac- 
turing Corporation. Inquiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of February 14. 


Tue New Yorx CENTRAL has ordered 500 refrigerator cars of 
35 tons’ capacity from the Merchants Despatch Transportation 
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Company; 200 for. service on the New York Central and 300 on 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway Age of March 14. 


Tue Missouri Paciric has placed orders for repairs to 400 
wooden gondola cars with the Sheffield Car & Equipment Com- 
pany; 200 with the North American Car Company, Coffeyville, 
Kans., and repairs to 250 wooden box cars with the Pennsylvania 
Car Company. This is in addition to the contract for repairs 
to 400 gondola cars let to the American Car & Foundry 
Company as was reported in the Railway Age of March 28. The 
inquiry for prices on the repair of this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of January 24. 


Passenger Cars 


PitrspurcH & LaKEe Ertr.—See New York Central. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & St. Louts.—See New York 
Central. 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL is inquiring for five two-compartment 
observation sleeping cars. 


THE BrooKLYN MANHATTAN TRANSIT contemplates buying 65 
triplex articulated cars for rapid transit service. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric is reported to be con- 
templating the purchase of a number of passenger cars, 


THE VircintA & CAROLINA SOUTHERN has placed an order with 
the Edwards Railway Motor Car Company for one gasoline rail- 
way motor car and one trailer car, 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louts has ordered 2 din- 
ing cars from the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corporation. 
Inquiry for this equipment was -reported in the Railway Age of 
February 14. 


THE RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & Potomac has ordered 6 
passenger coaches from the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Ltd. The inquiry for this equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of March 14. 


THE New York CENTRAL has ordered from the American Car 
& Foundry Company five 69-ft. steel baggage cars for the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and three 69-ft. steel baggage 
cars for the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 


Iron and Steel 


THe Cuicaco & NortH WesTERN has ordered 3,500 tons of 
structural steel for bridge work from the American Bridge Com- 
pany. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & OnrIo has ordered 12,000 tons of rails 
from the Illinois Steel Company, 12,000 tons from the Inland 
Steel Company and 6,000 tons from the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration. 


Machinery and Tools 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has ordered one electric drop table from 
the Whiting Corporation. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric has placed an order for 
two 90-in. wheel quartering machines. 








FREIGHT CAR 





Number Cars awaiting repairs Per cent of 

freight —_—— ~~ — cars await- 

cars on line Heavy Light Total ing repairs 
Jan t weksasnwnne Gee 118,653 39,522 158,175 6.9 
Se 2 cveceshuartemes 2,274,750 125,932 46,815 172,747 7.6 
me. D s.ageuueteneen 2,279.826 144,912 49,957 194,869 8.5 
Oct Le eacaa wie 2,304,020 157,455 48,589 206,044 8.9 
Janu 1, 1925 2.293.487 143.962 47.017 190,979 8.3 
Pemewary § .ncesccccs 2,305,520 139,056 47,483 186,539 8.1 
Ld ee ae 2,313,092 141,192 43,855 185,047 8.0 


"ta from Car Service Division Reports. 


REPAIR SITUATION 


Cars repaired 
antaninnseameniliacatlieiat . 
Month Tleavy Light Total 
SUNEE oc eseccksecsrccconeche 87,758 2,073,280 2,161,038 
Ee cil s. an. keene ah hie 77,365 2,213,158 2?290;523 
DOD. dines Giveds cab veswiesvteteny 70,480 1,888,899 1,959,379 
SOPURMENES occ es cessvcccccccvcece 74,295 1,372,277 1,446,572 
DEE, g.tenincesebeoks eoewseos 66.615 1,288,635 1,355,250 
Fameery, 3198S. ..ccccccerscceseces 69,084 1,358,308 1,427,392 
February ...cccccccccccccscccces 66,283 1,313,088 1,379,371 


























































Tue Nortuern Paciric is inquiring for one 48-in. car wheel 
borer, one quick cut saw, one combination arbor .and straighten- 
ing press and one drill. pointer, 


Tue Ittrnots Steet Company has ordered one 75-ton overhead 
crane from the Morgan Engineering Company and one 30-ton 
overhead crane from the Whiting Corporation. 


Tue Atcutson, Topeka & Santa Fe is inquiring for one 
36-in. by 36-in. by 14-ft. planer, one 4-ft. radial drill, one 5-ft. 
radial drill, two 2-in. double head bolt cutters, one pneumatic flue 
swedging machine of the single cylinder type and one pipe thread- 
ing machine 


Signaling 


Tue Gutr, Cotorapo & Santa Fe has ordered from the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company an electric interlocking, 28 working 
levers, for installation at Fort Worth, Tex. 


Tue MicuicGan CENTRAL has ordered from the Union Switch & 
Signal Company a Style “S-8” electro-mechanical interlocking four 
electric levers for application to an existing Saxby & Farmer 
machine at Schaefer Road, Detroit, Mich. 


Tue Paciric Exectric is installing alternating current block 
signals on its line between Watts, California and Long Beach; 43 
Style “N” three-color light signals, and various track circuit appa- 
ratus; all supplied by the Union Switch & Signal Company. 


Tue Loutsvitte & NASHVILLE has ordered from the Union 
Switch & Signal Company materials to install Union two-speed 
continuous automatic train control between Madisonville, Tenn., 
and Corbin, Ky., 147 miles of lines. The contract includes auto- 
matic substation equipments and 26 locomotive equipments. This 
will be a continuation of the trial installation between Etowah and 
Madisonville. The construction work will be done by the railroad 
company’s forces. 


Tue Generat Evectrarc Company reports that, in the year 1924, 
the company paid to 3,244 employees, $39,531 for suggestions made 
by the employees which had increased the efficiency of the com- 
pany’s operations. These payments range from one dollar to 
$1,000. In 1923 a somewhat smaller sum was paid out in the same 
way. In that year nearly one-quarter of the suggestions offered 
were accepted and in 1924 more than one-third were accepted. 
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The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company will construct a 
one-story addition to its plant at Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Midwest Forging Company, Chicago Heights, IIl., has 
moved its principal business office to 38 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


The Whiting Corporation, Harvey, Ill, has opened a sales 
room at 997 Elliott Square, Buffalo, N. Y., and has appointed 
W. R. Hans district manager. 


The East Chicago bar iron mill of the Republic Iron & Stee! 
Company has been sold to Briggs & Turivas, scrap iron and 
steel, new and relaying rail brokers. 


Alfred W. Lockwood has joined the sales organization oi 
the Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn., as a special 
representative, operating out of its New York office. 


W. W. Glosser has been appointed general sales manager 
of the Verona Tool Works, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Frank B. 
Nimmo has been appointed assistant general sales manager. 


The National Carbon Company has removed its emergency 
brush finishing plant from 237 East Forty-first street, New 
York City, to larger quarters at 357 West Thirty-sixth street. 


W. H. Ivers has again become associated with the Gold Car 
Heating & Lighting Company. He will be located at St. Louis, 
Mo., and will represent the territory formerly represented by 


W. J. Roehl. 


The Elwell-Parker Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
appointed J. P. Lyons, 612 Citizens and Southern Bank build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga., its district engineer for the territory con- 
tiguous to Atlanta. 


William C. Wolfe has been appointed district sales manager, 
welded and weldless division of the American Chain Company, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. Wolfe’s headquarters are at 208 
South La Salle street, Chicago. He succeeds George C. Is- 
bester, resigned. 


The Gold Car Heating & Lighting Company, New York, 
will be temporarily represented in the Chicago territory by 
F. O. Bailey, manager of sales, and A. D. Stuyer with address 
the same as heretofore; W. G. Willcoxson is no longer con- 
nected with the company. 


P. B. McGinnis, mechanical expert of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, with headquarters in Chicago, has re- 
signed to become representative of the Six Wheel Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of six-wheel automobile high- 
way buses, with headquarters in Chicago. 


The Firth-Sterling Steel Company, E. S. Jackman & Co. 
agents, has moved its Los Angeles, Cal., office from 336 East 
Third street to larger quarters at 2154 Santa Fe avenue, Los 
Angeles. William Ely Nelson, who has been with the company 
almost 25 years, is Pacific Coast representative. 


Lyle Marshall, former manager of the service department 
of the Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., and later connected 
with the Chicago office, has been promoted to district sales 
manager in the newly opened office at 619 Dixie Terminal 
building, Cincinnati, Ohio. James E. Shearer, assistant sales 
manager, Bay City, Mich., has been transferred to New York. 


R. H. Chappel has been elected treasurer and general mana- 
ger of the Standard Scale & Supply Corporation, with general 
offices at Pittsburgh, Pa. This is a new corporation, which 
is entirely separate from the old Standard Scale & Supply 
Company, of Beaver Falls, now out of existence. The cor 
poration manufactures railroad track and truck scales, narrow 
drum concrete mixers and also handles contractors’ equipment 
in general. It has its own branch offices, warehouses and 
stores in Pittsburgh, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
Cleveland. 
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Railway Construction 
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Asuerton & Gutr.—Application has been made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for permission to construct an ex- 


tension from Asherton, Tex., to Eagle Pass, a distance of 0 
miles. 
ArcuHison, TopeEKA & SANTA Fe.—A contract has been awarded 


to the Union Bridge & Construction Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
for the construction of the substructure of the double track bridge 
across the Mississippi River, at Fort Madison, Iowa. The contract 
will amount to approximately $1,115,000. 


BaLTimMorE & Ou10.—A contract has been awarded to the Empire 
Construction Company, Baltimore, Md., for grading in connection 
with new tracks to be laid at Snowden, Pa., at an estimated cost 


of $40,000. 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA.—A contract has been awarded to Fair- 
banks, Morse & Company, Chicago, for the erection of a coaling 
station, to cost about $30,000, at Union Springs, Ala. 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—The contract for the construction of sec- 
ond track from Apex, Ohio, to Robbins, at a cost of $255,000, 
authorization for which was reported in the Railway Age of March 
28, has been awarded to the Hunt-Forbes Company, Huntington, 
W. Va. The contract for the construction of third track from 
Russell, Ky., to Riverton, at a cost of $210,000, has been awarded 
to Haley, Norris & Chittum, Charlottesville, Va. 


Cuicaco, BurLincton & Quincy.—Bids will be closed on April 
7: for the construction of a 9-stall addition to the roundhouse at 
Lincoln, Nev. Bids will be closed on April 10, for the construction 
of a passenger station at 5th Ave., La Grange, IIl., to cost ap- 
proximately $30,000. 


Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN.—Bids have been taken for the con- 
structure of a coaling station at Bristow, Iowa. 


Detroit, ToLepo & IRonton.—Improvements to be constructed 
this year include second main track from Flat Rock, Mich., to 
Durban, a distance of approximately 16 miles, for which bids will 
be taken within a few weeks. In addition two reinforced concrete 
bridges will be constructed. Contracts for the grading of the cut- 
off from Durban, Mich., to Malinta, Ohio, a distance of 56 miles, 
will be awarded soon. Plans have been made for the construction 
of a 300-ft. reinforced concrete bridge over the Raisin river near 
Durban and for grade separation at Telegraph road, near Detroit. 


InpDIANA Harspor BeELt.—A contract has been awarded to the 
Railroad Water & Coal Handling Company, Chicago, for the 
laying of approximately one mile of ten-inch pipe line. 


JEFFERSON SOUTHWESTERN.—The time when the new line under 
construction by this company must be completed has been extended 
to July 1, 1926, by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Kansas City, Mexico & Ortent.—The plans for the rehabilita- 
tion of the Orient include the construction of an office building 
and depot at Wichita, Kan., at a cost of $85,000, and passing tracks 
at several points along the line, to cost $67,000. 


Kansas City SouTHern,—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized the abandonment by this company of 1,400 ft. 
of track in Independence, Mo., and the construction of 690 ft. of 
track in that city. 


Kansas City TERMINAL.—A stores building and approximately 
one mile of switch track will be constructed by day labor at Kansas 
City, Mo., at a cost of $150,000. 


Missourr Paciric.—Bids will be taken until April 6, for the 
construction of a frame passenger station, 22 feet by 117 feet, at 
Murphysboro, IIl. 


Mose & On10.—Bids have been received for the construction 
ot a one-story brick and stucco passenger station at Humboldt, 
Tenn., to be used jointly with the Louisville & Nashville. 
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NaTcHEz & SOUTHERN.—Plans are reported to have been pre- 


pared for the construction of a machine shop, enginehouse, locomo- 
tive repair facilities, and a thirty thousand gallon steel water tank 
at Natchez, Miss. 


New York, PirrssurcH & Cuicaco.—This company, incor- 
porated in Pennsylvania on January 9, has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing the construction 
of a line from Allegheny to Easton, Pa., 283 miles, with a branch 
from Pittsburgh Junction to Pittsburgh, 30 miles, and one from 
Allegheny City to North Sewickley, 31 miles, making a total of 
344 miles. The application states that the company has no relation 
at present to any other railroad and that it is proposed to reduce 
the distance between New York and Pittsburgh and provide a new 
low-grade route for through traffic between New York Harbor 
and the West which will avoid congestion and expedite the move- 
ment of traffic. It is proposed to cross the Susquehanna river 
about two miles north of Herndon. The company is represented 
by Henry O. Evans, Pittsburgh, and F. A. Molitor, of New York, 
is president. 


Orecon, CALIFORNIA & EASTERN.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority for the 
construction of a line from the Sprague river to Silver Lake, Ore., 
63 miles, with a 15-mile branch, and from the Sprague river to 
Lakeview, Ore., 65 miles. 


ReEApiInc.—Contracts have been linandited to O’Rourke Brothers, 
Norristown, Pa., and to the Benjamin Foster Company, Philadel- 
phia, for grading and masonry and waterproofing, respectively, for 
two bridges south of Tripoli, Pa. 


SEABOARD Arr Line.—This company is reported to be contem- 
plating the construction of an extension from Brooksville, Fla., 
to Inverness, a distance of approximately 20 miles. 


SouTHERN.—It is reported that bids are being taken for the 
construction of-a second ‘story addition to the freight and passenger 
station at Somerset, Ky., to cost $48,000. 


SouTHERN.—This company is reported to have made surveys 
recently for a new line in the Cincinnati district. 


Wicuita Farts & SouTHERN.—This company is reported plan- 
ning the construction of a two-story office building, 34 ft. by @ 
ft., and a one-story freighthouse, 26 ft. by 60 ft., at Wichita Falls, 
Tex., the aggregate cost to be approximately $30,000. 


New York Moves to Abolish Crossings 


The proposal to amend the constitution of the state of New 
York so as to permit the issuance of bonds to the extent of 
$300,000,000 for the purpose of separating grades at crossings of 
highways and railroads was approved by the legislature at its 
closing session last week, and later by the governor. This is the 
second approval by the governor and legislature; and the present 
action will bring. the question before the voters of the state at the 
election next autumn. The fund would be used to pay the state’s 
share in grade crossing elimination work and to make loans at low 
rates of interest to railways and. municipalities for the same 


purpose. 


TWENTY-FOUR PULLMAN SLEEPING Cars.—This is the number 
of sleeping cars sent out each day from New York over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, to points on the Southern Railway. This 
is an item in the Southern’s announcement of the new “Crescent 
Limited” extra-fare train between New York and New Orleans 
which is to begin running on April 26. These 24 cars are divided 
among seven trains as follows: 
12:45 a. m.—Birmingham, New Orleans, Columbus, Ga. 
10:10 a. m.—Birmingham. 
1:10 p. m.—Asheville (2), Augusta. 
3:40 p. m.—Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, New Orleans, (2), 
Macon, Columbus, Ga., New Orleans, Shreveport. 

5:05 p. m.—Winston-Salem, N. C. 

6:40 p.m.—Five cars for New Orleans. 

8:40 p. m.—Knoxville, Nashville, Memphis. 


These cars are operated all the year round, no winter-resort cars 
being included. 
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BaLtimore & Ou1o.—Bonds Sold—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Speyer 
& Co., and the National City Company offered on Wednesday of 
this week $45,000,000 Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Division 5 
per cent mortgage bonds due July 1, 1950. The bonds were sold 
at 98 less interest accruing from date of payment to July 1, 1925, 
to yield 5.14 per cent to maturity. 


These bonds are issued under the Southwestern Division First Mortgage of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, dated January 1, 1899, in extension of the 3% per 
cent bonds for a like amount maturing on July 1, 1925, and the principal 
and interest at the rate of 34% per cent per annum, are secured by the lien 
thereof. Because of the provisions of the refunding and general mortgage, 
the additional interest on these bonds will not be secured under the South- 
western Division first mortgage, but the company will agree in a supplemental 
indenture that in the event that it should hereafter Fs any new mortgage 
upon the property on which these bonds are a first lien as hereinafter 
stated, and on which the refunding and general mortgage bonds are also a 
lien, the additional 1% per cent interest which these bonds bear is to be 
secured thereon by a lien prior to any bonds issued under such new mortgage. 

These $45,000,000 bonds are secured through the deposit and pledge with 
the trustee of the mortgage of $45,000,000 first mortgage bonds and all the 
other funded indebtedness and all the stock of the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western which owns the properties. The Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 
Division bonds are thus in effect secured by a first lien on 910 miles of first 
main track, extending from the western approach of the bridge of the Balti- 
more & Ohio across the Ohio river at B eee. Ohio, to and through Cincin- 
nati and through Ohio, Indiana and Illinois to East St. Louis, IIL, a distance 
ef 528 miles, together with branches or divisions connecting with the main 
line, comprising an additional 154 miles and 228 miles comprising the Spring- 
field division extending from Shawneetown, Ill., to Beardstown, IIL, to 
gether with all extension, lands, buildings, appurtenances and other property, 
franchises, etc., all as described in the mortgage. This issue of bonds, con- 
stituting a closed mortgage, is thus outstanding at the rate of $49,450 per 
mile of first main track. 

The bonds are not subject to redemption before July 1, 1945. All or any 
part cf the bonds may be redeemed by the company on July 1, 1945, or any 
interest date thereafter on not less than three months previous notice, upon 
payment of their principal amount plus a premium of % per cent for each 
six months from the date of redemption to the date of maturity. 


The sale of these bonds completes the financing of the Baltimore 
& Ohio’s 1925 maturities. This issue is the third to be sold for 
this purpose. In May, 1924, there were sold $35,000,000 refunding 
and general mortgage 6 per cent bonds, Series C, and in August, 
1924, $75,000,000 first mortgage 5 per cent bonds. About $20,000,- 
000 of the former issue was available for refunding purposes. The 
latter issue was to refund a like amount of prior lien 3% per cent 
bonds, due July 1, 1925. The Baltimore & Ohio now has no im- 
portant maturities until 1929. 


Bancor & Aroostoox.—1924 Earnings——Annual report shows 
income available for dividends in 1924 of $722,750 as compared 
with $594,911 in 1923. Selected items from the income statement 
follow : 

BANGOR AND AROOSTOOK 




















Increase 
or 
1924 1923 decrease 
Average mileage operated............ 616 616 
Railway Operating Revenues....... $6,924,115 $6,769,803 $154,313 
Maintenance of -way..........:.. $1,217,016 $1,241,653 —$24,643 
Maintenance of equipment....... 1,586,408 1,432,680 153,727 
pe 1,980,447 2,115,696 —135,249 
Total operating expenses............. - $5, 099,039 $5,079,775 $19,264 
ee a ae ri F- Se 
Net revenue from operations......... $1,825,076 $1,690,028 $135,048 
Railway tax accruals ............ 518,587 530,130 —11,542 
Railway operating income............ _ $1,305,130 $1, 158,344 ~ $146,786 
BNE cctnctavics civicennl $1,805,983 $1,661,755 $144,228 
Interest on funded debt......../... $1,045,175 $1,042,719 $2,456 
Total deductions from gross income. . " $1 ,083,233 $1,066 844 $16,389 
ib SRE .cidecsdncctidesncac ds $722,750 $594,911 $127,839 
Divs on pref stock, 7 per cent.. 7 243,604 600 ~~ 243,600 tiny 
Divs on com stock, 5% per cent. 221,950 221,950 





Surplus for year carried to profit ahd 
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josTON & Maine.—Reorganisation Plan Announced—The plan 
for reorganization of the financial structure of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, revised after long conferences and now approved by the 
Board of Directors as promising “a great benefit to the corpora- 
tion and all persons interested: therein,” was announced on March 
31 by the General Readjustment Committee since the original an- 
nouncement of the so-called Loring plan. With approval given 
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also by a distinct committee of savings banks, insurance companies 
and investment banking houses, support of the reorganization by 
more than a majority of the bonds, preferred stock and common 
stock outstanding in the hands of the public is understood to be 
assured, 

The problems of meeting heavy bond maturities in the next few 
years, and of raising large sums of new money needed for im- 
provements and additions to the railroad, which the general re- 
adjustment committee says were felt to be impossible of advan- 
tageous solution under present conditions of the road’s finances, 
will be met under the plan with “imcreased credit to the railroad, 
increased value to its securities, and better service to its patrons.” 
The principal provisions of the plan are outlined in the commit- 
tee’s statement, as follows 


The extension for 15 years of $42,787,000 of general mortgage bonds, 
with interest unchanged until the present due dates, and at 5 per cent 
thereafter, the bonds being those issues maturing between 1925 and 1932 
inclusive which are not held by the federal government; 

The raising of $13,000,000 of new money by an issue of 7 per cent 
prior preference stock, to be offered primarily to existing stockholders of 
all classes in specified proportions and conditions, the dividends to be 
cumulative, with voting power share for share with all other classes, and 
priority both as to dividends and assets over all other classes; and 

Concessicns expected from the federal government on the $48,685,479 6 
per cent bonds which it holds, all but $10,894,000 of which become due in 
the eight year period mentioned. 

Explaining that it was felt that a unfication of the road’s preferred 
stock was highly desirable, the plan provides that the outstanding first pre- 
ferred stock, Classes A to E, shall be consolidated proportionately into one 
issue of 7 per cent preferred stock, with continued preferential dividends, 
and preference also as to assets which they do not now enjoy. The present 
preferred stock (6 per cent non-cumulative) will receive commen stock, 
with provision that those subscribing to the new prior preference stock 
shall receive 15 per cent more than their present holdings. The outstanding 
common stock wil! receive new common stock, share for share, with the 
condition that those who fail to subscribe to the new prior preference stock 
shall receive less stock than those who do subscribe. This principle is 
applied to each class of stock, commen and preferred, in varying degree. 

The general readjustment committee, in its statement accompanying the 
plan, says that notwithstanding the fact that all classes of the road’s security 
holders “are represented on the committee itself, it has conferred at length 
with other persons representative of the various classes, and has givn due 
weight to all suggestion so received. The committee earnestly believes that 
as a result of all those conferences and suggestions, and all this assistance, 
the plan as finally revised and now made public is fair to all persons in 
interest.” The committee, which developed the revised plan after several 
months of deliberation and conferences, includes in its membership repre- 
sentatives of the board of directors of the railroad, and of all classes of 
security holders from various parts of New England. 

“Taken in connection with the plan for abandonment of certain un- 
profitable branch lines,” the statement adds, “this plan should enable the 
railroad properly to perform its public duties and to earn and pay a suitable 
return upon its outstanding securities.” 

Emphasizing the need for prompt consent, the statement says “the plan 
cannot succeed unless it is consented to by a large proportion of the stock- 
holders and bondholders.” The statement adds “It is hoped that both fore- 
closure and receivership may be avoided, but each is a possibility, either as 
a step hostile to the plan or as a necessary means of carrying it out, and 
the best way of escaping such an event would be to have the security holders 
approve the plan promptly in large numbers.” 

In its details, the plan establishes a relation between the bonds extended 
and the prior preference stock through provision that the bonds, which will 
be at 5 per cent interest after the present due dates, may be converted at 
par into this 7 per cent cumulative stock, after January 1, 1930 and before 
January 1, 1940. This conversion is limited to $7,500,000 a year for the 
first four years, but thereafter is ,unlimited. The bonds are subject to 
call after the first named date at 102 and accrued interest; and prior 
preference stock is subject te call as a whole but not in~- part, after the 
same date, at $110 a share and accrued dividends. 

Describing the basis of subscription to the Prior Preference Stock, the 
plan says: “This present issue shall be offered to the existing steckholders 
in the proportions of $12 par value of prior preference stock for each 


_Share of first preferred stock now held, $15 par value of prior preference 


stock for each share of preferred stcck now held, and $20 par value of 
prior preference stock for each share of common stock now held. 

“It is hoped that the plan may be sufficiently advanced so that the 
first installment may be payable Oct. 1, 1925. Kidder, Peabody & Co., Lee, 
Higginson & Co. and Harris, Forbes & Co., have been requested to form 
a syndicate to assist in making the plan an assured success, and to under- 
write any portion of the prior preference stock not taken by stockholders.” 

The adjustment of outstanding first preferred stock, Classes A, B, C, D, 
and E, by consolidation into one issue of 7 per cent Preferred stock, upon 
which the dividends shall be cumulative after July 1, 1927, and which 
carries provision also for possible recovery of one-half of the dividends 
now accumulated and unpaid, will be “in such amounts that each will 
receive the same preferential dividends as are called for by the shares now 
held, that is to say, for each seven shares now held, 

Class A, present rate 5 per cent, will receive 5 new shares 

Class B, present rate 8 per cent, will receive 8 new shares 

Class C, present rate 7 per cent, will receive 7 new shares 

Ciass D, present rate 10 per cent, will receive 10 new shares 

Class E, present rate 4™% per cent, will receive 4% shares.” 

Those holders of Classes A and E who do not subscribe to their share 
of the new Prior Preference stock “shall receive new shares at the above 
rates for only 85 per cent of their present holdings, present holders. of 
Classes B and C who so fail to subscribe shall receive new shares at the 
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above rates for only 90 per cent of their present holdings, and present holders 
of Class D who so fail to subscribe shall receive new shares at the above 
rate for only 92 per cent of their present holdings. 

“This new 7 per cent Preferred stock, unlike the outstanding First 
Preferred Stock, shall be preferred not only as to dividends, but also in 
liquidation to the extent of $100 per share.” 

The holders of outstanding 6 per cent non-cumulative preferred stock 
who subscribe for their share of the new prior preference stock “shall re- 
ceive in Common stock 115 per cent of their present holdings of the pre- 
ferred stock, but such holders who fail to so subscribe shall so receive 
in Common stock only 85 per cent of their present holdings. Holders of the 
outstanding Common stock who subscribe to their share of the new prior 
preference stock shall receive the same amount of common stock which 
they now hold, but such holders who fail to so subscribe shall receive in 
new stock only 60 per cent of their present holdings.” 

The general readjustment committee includes the following members: 
Charles Francis Adams, representing the voting trustees; E. B. Carney, 
treasurer, Lowell Institution for Savings, Lowell, Mass.; William Endicott, 
of Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Reginald Foster, vice-president, New England 
Mut.al Life Insurance Co.; George A. Gaskill, president, Peoples Savings 
Bank, Worcester, Mass.; F. L. Higginson, Jr., of Lee, Higginson & Co.; 
W. Rodman Peabody (Chairman), James H. Hustis, Homer Loring and Harry 
G. Stoddard, all representing Directors, of the Boston & Maine RR.; John 
R. Macomber of Harris, Forbes & Co.; Edward Milligan, president, Phoenix 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.; Walter M. Parker, treasurer, Manchester 
Savings Bank, Manchester, N. H.; James L. Richards, Director, N. Y. N. 
H. & H. R. R. Co., and Ex. Gov. Rolland H. Spaulding of Rochester, N. H. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & St. PauLt.—Views on Reorganization. 
—F. J. Lisman, head of F. J. Lisman & Co., has outlined and 
given currency in the daily press his views as to what would be 
a logical solution of the St. Paul financial readjustment. Mr. 
Lisman believes that the preferred and common stocks may be 
assessed $20 a share and possibly more. He states his opinion 
that the reorganization will deal only with the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& Puget Sound 4 per cent bonds due 1949 of which $181,000,000 
are outstanding and the general and refunding mortgage bonds 
outstanding as follows: 


Ruropeem foam 4a, Gme Jume 1, 1925. ......cccccccescccscesess $11,903,780 
Cae OR Ce DE Bh Boon ce ccunencecsasicnecesecseseeee 36,272,870 
CU, GEE, GE BUD cb vcndcnceccdccdesenessesocenceasncges 49,980,800 
ees Gh, Ge TOO. os cccesecccceecceasess pa acbaeaete 33,286,000 
General and refunding 4%s, Series A, due 2014.............. 43,089,000 
ee err ree 29,129,800 
Coes Ge, TD Ti, GE Bn nc 00 8 bbe cvesence dc cnccensses *66,829,000 


- *Held‘as collateral by the Government. 
The order of the court appointing the receivers provided for the 
payment of all interest charges except those on the issues men- 


tioned above. 
The organization, Mr, Lisman says, must provide: 


a. That the company can raise whatever new capital it needs now and 

from time to time hereafter, at the lowest possible market rate. 

b. Provide a substantial amount of cash at once without increasing fixed 

charges. 

c. Restore the respective equities of the securities which are to be dis- 

turbed. 

In order to accomplish this, it will be necessary to foreclose the general 
and refunding and the Puget Sound mortgages and to exchange these bonds 
for a junior security, thereby enabling the new company to create a bond 
issue which will be a first mortgage on all of its lines west of the Missouri 
river, and a junior mortgage on the lines east thereof. The amount of this 
authorized new mortgage will undoubtedly be very substantial, so as to enable 
the company to obtain the necessary capital for many years. It might not 
be necessary to issue any of these bonds at once, because the money for 
immediate requirements should be raised by assessments on the stocks. 

The general and refunding bonds will undoubtedly be exchanged for a 
security, the interest on which will depend on future earnings, most likely, 
into income bonds. The present refunding bonds are largely held by insur- 
ance companies, banks, etc., which do not like to receive stock; in fact, 
in some cases these institutions would be compelled to sell any stock which 
they would receive in exchange for their present bonds. Therefore income 
bonds are preferable. 

All issues of general and refunding bonds will presumably be treated alike 
because under the terms of the mortgage they all rank equally in case of 
default. Holders will probably receive a new 5 per cent income bond, 
which may be cumulative after a period of from two to five years. The 
Puget Sound bonds may receive the same terms as the general and refundin 
bonds or possibly only 75 or 80 per cent in new income bonds and the - 
ance in preferred stock. Just what constitutes fair treatment for Puget 
Sound bonds cannot be determined until the engineer’s report is completed 
and thoroughly analyzed and.until the matter of the contract for the pur- 
chase of electricity is thoroughly gone into. 


Stock WILL BE ASSESSED 


The preferred and common stocks will certainly have to pay an assessment 
of not less than $20 per share and possibly more. The stocks themselves are 
not assessable but stockholders who do not pay an assessment may be 
wiped cut by the foreclosure of the general and refunding mortgage. Un- 
questionably, some security will be given for the new money and it may be 
feasible to form a syndicate which will underwrite the amount of this assess- 
ment and that the stockholders who will not or cannot raise the money to 
pay the assessment may still receive a small amount of stock in the new 
company. This, however, is merely a possibility. 

The question of what security the stockholders are to receive for the 
assessment is the most important. From a strictly legal point of view, the 
general and refunding mortgage bondholders, not having had their interest 
nor principal when due, are entitled to the entire equity. If the stockholders 
wish to maintain their equity it would only be fair if they merely receive 
a first preferred stock for the new money; in other words that the new money 
which the stockholders provide will only be entitled to receive a return after 
the general and refunding bonds have received interest on their investment. 
Matters of this kind are generally arranged by a compromise and it is quite 
likely that the stockholders may receive one-half in income bonds and one- 
half new preferred stock for whatever money they provide. No doubt upon 
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payment of assessment the preterred and common stockholders of the present 
company will be reinstated as preferred and common stockholders in the 


new company. 
Owes GOVERNMENT $55,000,000 


The matter of the government loan is of most interest. The order of 
court under which the receivers were appointed and are now acting, provides 
that the interest on the government debt shall be paid when due. This order 
may he changed. It does not seem just that the government should be paid 
$2,400,000 annually in interest, when other holders of the same kind of secur- 
ity do not receive any interest at all. Presumably when the bondholders’ 
cemmittee commences to function, it will petition the court to stop this 
preferential treatment. The government has been charging the company 
6 per cent on money which costs it about 4% per cent, thereby making 
1% per cent profit en this loan, or $962,500 per annum. This hardly seems 
fair when the loan was intended to help a needy corporation which was pre- 
vented by law from charging a rate sufficiently high to keep it out of bank- 
ruptcy. A bill was introduced in the closing session of the last Congress, to 
reduce the rate of interest to 4% per cent; this would have saved the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul $875,000 a year. ‘This bill failed to pass. The In- 
terestate Commerce Commission has no right under the law to reduce the 
sate of interest, though the treasury department would have a right to com- 
promise the government claim. It is doubtful, however, if the treasury de- 
partment wou!d avail of this privilege for fear that someone in Congress would 
criticize the officials. 

Possibly the best way for the reorganization committee to deal with the 
government would be as follows: To pay to the government interest only to 
the extent that the bonds which the government holds as collateral pay interest. 
Eighteen million dollars of general mortgage 5s so held would produce 
$900,000 a year, or about 1.62 per cent or the $55,000,000 loan. The govern- 
ment would have to wait for the remainder until the general and refunding 
bonds which presumably will be converted into income bonds, commence to 
pav. In due time the government would receive its interest—that is, it 
would get interest whenever the securities issued in exchange for the general 
and retunding bonds commence to pay a return. Assuming the value of 
90 per cent for the $18,000 00G general mortgage 5s held by the government, 
the $66,829,000 general and refunding bonds form security for the remainder 
cf the government loan on the basis of about 6U per cent against a market 
value of ahout 45 per cent leaving a deficiency of about $10,000,000. No 
deubt some compromise will be suggested but whether an agreement between 
the reorganivztion committee, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
director-general and the treasury department will receive the approval of 
Congress is another questicn. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is a magnificent property. The value 
cf its physical assets is unquestionably in excess of its capitalization. It 
has been hurt to some extent by premature expansion and expensive construc- 
tion of the Yacific Coast extension, but the principal causes for its financial 
difficulties really lie in the low rate structure in the Northwest; Panama 
Canal competition; a series of poor crops in its territory, especially in Mon- 
tana where the ccmpany has a very large mileage; the competition of auto- 
mobiles which has cut irto its passenger and to some extent into its local 
freizht business.. With the grewth of the country, the gradual adjustment of 
the rate structure and reduction in operating expenses, these difficulties will be 
evercome and we believe that in the course a time this great railroad will 
again bring a fair return on the money invested Ly its security holders. 


Cuoctaw, OKLAHOMA & GuLtF.—Abandonment.—This company 


has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon a line from Watonga to Homestead, Okla., 22 miles. 


CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS & WeESTERN.—Bonds Authorised.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has granted authority for 
this company to issue $702,000 first mortgage 5 per cent bonds 
to be sold at not less than 75 per cent of par and accrued interest. 
Of this amount $614,000 covers capital expenditures previously 
made and $88,000 are bonds previously authorized and held in the 
company’s treasury. Pending sale the company may pledge the 
bonds as security for short term notes. 


DetawarE & Huvson.—1924 Savings—Annual report issued 
this week in preliminary form shows for 1924 net corporate income 
of $5,817,376, equivalent to $13.69 per share on the company’s 
stock. Net corporate income in 1923 totaled $4,711,699 equivalent 
to $11.08 per share. Selected items from the income statement 


follow : 
Decaware & Hupson 



































Increase 

1924 1923 or decrease 

Railway operating revenues...........$45,012,988 $47,320,452. —$2,307,464 
Maintenance of wav............+:. $5,328.910 $4,414,384 $914,526 
Maintenance of equipment......... 12,200,672 13,114,203 —913,531 
Transportation ...... oseeaee eeeeee 16,688,257 19,366,916 —2,678,659 
Total operating expenses............- $36,727,926 $39,352,240 —$2,624,314 
Operating fAtIO ..ccccccescccece ape $1.60 83.20 —1.60 
Net revenue from operations.......... $8,285,062 $7,568,212 $316,850 
Railway tax accruals.......... «+--+ $1,437,180 $1,119,358 $317,822 
Railway cperating income......... «+++ $9,196,608 $8,050,165 $1,146,443 
Hire of freight cars, Cr........... $595,409 $262,635 $332,774 
Net railway cperating income........ . $7,308,764  $6.450,026 $858,738 
Non-operating income ......... ..+- $5,862,629 $5,333,461 $529,167 
Cirens RAORTN k ci vicdee cess icsscvese . $13,171,393 $11,783,487 $1,387,906 
Kent for leased roads......... «eee» $1,855,034  $1,843.810 $11,223 
Interest on funded debt............ 3,464,77) 3,479,592 —14,821 
Total deductions from gross income... $7,354,017 $7,071,788 $282,229 
ee sac dioaicl $5,817,376 $4,711,699 $1,105,677 
Percentaze earned on capital stock.... 13.69 11.08 2.61 
Dividends on common stock........ Mw seneens si tekae 
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Derroit, Bay City & WESTERN.—Sold.—A, R. Mills, of Chicago, 
representing some of the largest creditors, was the only bidder for 
the property of the Detroit, Bay City & Western at the public sale 
at Bay City, Mich., on March 28. Various other persons repre- 
senting wrecking concerns did not bid. The Mills bid was $200,000, 
the minimum price fixed by the Federal District Court, and it is 
subject to confirmation by the court on April 6. The company has 
been in the hands of receivers since September 29, 1922. The 
value of $200,000 agrees with the receiver’s estimate of that amount 
as the salvage value of the property. 

Authorized to Abandon Line.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the receiver of the Detroit, Bay City & 
Western to abandon operation of the property in a decision. The 
company’s mileage is 98 and its lines extend from Bay City, Mich., 
to Port Huron. From January 1, 1920, to December 31, 1924, 
the company had operating revenues of $2,575,448 and a deficit in 
net railway operating income of $256,567. The road was reported 
to the commission to be in poor physical shape, and to have suffered 
severely from truck competition. The company has of late operated 
no passenger service. The territory which it reaches is served 
also by other carriers. 


Detroit, Totepvo & Ironton.—Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized an issue of $1,181,000 of first mortgage 
50-year 5 per cent gold bonds, to be sold at par and the proceeds 
used for construction purposes. 

Maine Centrat.—Director Resigns—Edward P. Ricker, of 
Poland Springs, a director for many years and a member of the 
executive committee, has resigned. 

MAINE CENTRAL.—1924 Earnings——Annual report of Maine Cen- 
tral shows net available for dividends amounting to $389,022 
equivalent to $12.96 a share on the $3,000,000, 5 per cent preferred 
stock. The sum of $300,000 was appropriated from net income 
for payment of accumulated dividends on preferred stock. Divi- 
dends on the preferred stock were restored in December, 1924. 
The balance transferred to profit and loss amounted to $51,522. 
The Maine Central’s net income in 1923 totaled $10,464. Selected 
items from the income account follow: 
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Increase 
or 
1624 1923 decrease_ 
Average mileage operated............ 1,208 1,201 7 
Railway operating revenues........ $20,178,336 $21,192,264 —$1,013,928 
Maintenance of way.......-.e+<: $3,251,444 $3,329,873 —$78,429 
Maintenance of equipment ...... 3,939,243 4,137,633 —198,390 
Transportation .....cescscesscees 8,489,031 9,531,741 —1,042,711 
Total operating expenses............. $16,528,552 $17,843,124 —$1,314,572 
Operating ratio ......scccesseess 81.92 84.20 —2.28 
Net revenue from operations......... $3,649,785 $3,349,141 $300,644 
Railway tax accruals...........++- 1,216,287 1,182,489 33,797 
Railway operating income............ $2,428,548 $2,162,465 $266,083 
Equipment rents, net Cr......... $199,624 Dr. $64,376 $264,000 
Joint facility rents, net Dr.. 320,491 114,948 206,543 
Net railway operating income......... $2,307,681 $1,983,142 $324,539 
Non-operating income ..........- 241,256 189,195 52,061 
Geese GROCER ccccceccccccccccvccccce $2,548,937 $2,172,336 $376,601 
Rent for leased roads............ $912,896 $905,591 $7,305 
Interest on funded debt.......... 1,183,442 1,139,701 43,741 
Total deductions from gross income... $2,159,915 $2,161,872 —$1,957 
Dt SE cuskonaceaasdsacebeansed $389,022 $10,464 $378,558 
Reserve for accumulated pref. dividends $300,000 
Dividends on preferred stock..... engenes 
Dividends cn common stock...... 37,5006 
Surplus for year carried to profit and 
BD “000beseheens cous scnccehbaseces $51,522 $6,180 $45,342 


Marquette, Houcnuton & Ontonacon.—Bond E-xtension.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic and the Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon to 
enter into an agreement with the holders of $1,400,000 6 per cent 
40-year mortgage bonds of the latter for the extension of the 
maturity date of the bonds from April 1, 1925, until April 1, 1935; 
for the issue by the M. H. & O. of interest coupons for the ex- 
tended period, and for the guaranty of the payment of such coupons 
by the D. S. S. & A. The Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic pur- 
chased the M. H. & O. in 1890 and, by the terms of the purchase, 
the South Shore agreed to assume the payment of the bonds of the 
subsidiary company. 
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MinneapPoiis, St. Paut & Sautt Ste. Mariz.—Equipment 
Trust—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority for an issue of $400,000 of equipment 
trust certificates, 


Morrat TUNNEL.—Bonds Offered—R. M. Grant & Co., Inc., of 
New York, have sold $2,500,000 534 per cent general obligation 
bonds of the Moffat Tunnel District at prices to yield 4.55 per 
cent. The bonds mature $250,000 each on January 1, of the years 
1964 to 1973. They are dated January 1, 1925. These bonds are 
direct general obligations of the entire district, and are doubly 
secured by taxation to be derived for services through the tunnel, 
which it is estimated will be sufficient to pay all operating charges, 
upkeep and interest and principal of all bonds of the district in- 
cluding this issue, making it a self-supporting public improvement. 

The Moffat Tunnel Improvement District was organized under 
an act of the legislature of Colorado, as a political subdivision of 
that state for the construction of a tunnel through the Continental 
Divide, which is to “be used for standard gauge railroads, tele- 
graph and telephone lines, the transmission of power and the 
transportation of water, automobiles and other vehicles 
without monopoly by any use, person or corporation.” 


Montour.—Excess Income—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has announced hearings on October 5, 1925, with reference to 
the reason why this carrier has reported no excess earnings for 
recapture. The company reported a property investment as of 
December 31, 1923, of $8,132,481. In 1923 its net railway operating 
income totaled $871,081. 


NATIONAL STEEL Car Lines ComMpaNy.—Equipment Trust.— 
Freeman & Co., the New York Trust Company and S. M. Vockel 
& Co, of Pittsburgh, offered on Thursday $3,800,000, 6 per cent 
equipment trust certificates, series G, to be issued under the Phila- 
delphia plan. Principal and interest are guaranteed by the Standard 
Tank Car Company. The certificates are secured by 2,757 steel 
tank cars, They mature semi-annually from November 1, 1926, to 
November 1, 1935, and were sold to yield 5.30 to 6.05 per cent. 


New Orveans, Texas & Mexico.—Bonds Sold.—Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co, have sold $4,733,000 first mortgage gold bonds due April 1, 
1954. Of these, $3,752,000 series A, 5% per cent bonds were 
sold at 99% and accrued interest and $981,000 series B, 5 per 
cent bonds were sold at 92% and accrued interest, both yielding 
5.53 per cent if held to maturity. 


These bonds are to be issued under the first mortgage of the company, 
dated April 1, 1924, which is a first lien, either directly or through pledge 
of all outstanding securities of subsidiary companies, on approximately 979 
miles of railroad, with its appurtenances, including two ferry boats and the 
facilities used in the operation of the ferry over the Mississippi river at 
Anchorage, La., on real estate of an estimated value exceeding $3.000,000 
and on equipment having a book value, after depreciation, as of December 31, 
1924, of approximately $7,750,000. 

The proceeds of the bonds will he used to reimburse the treasury of the 
company in part for the cost cf additions, betterments and new properties 
and equipment paid for out of income and for other corporate purposes. 

The company had outstanding as of March 23, 1925 (including the new 
bonds, hut excluding old first mortgage bonds, due in October, 1925, the 
mortgage securing which has been released and funds to pay principal and 
interest of which are deposited with Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company), 
$14,270,000 principal amount first mortgage 5%4 per cent gold bonds, Series 
“A,” $7,797,000 principal amount first mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, 
Series “B,” and $5,703,000 principal amount 5 per cent bonds. due in 1935, 
secured under the first mortgage ratably with the first mortgage bonds issued 
thereunder. 

The amount of bonds secured by the first mortgage to be presently out- 
standing will accordingly be $27,770,000 or at the rate of only about $28,365 
per mile of railroad covered by the mortgage as a first lien either directly 
or through the pledge of all outstanding securities of subsidiary companies. 

The amount of bonds which may be issued under the first mortgage is 
limited to $50,000,000 and, in addition, the amount of bonds at any time 
outstanding, together with bonds reserved for refunding, may not exceed 
three times the par amount of capital stock at the time outstanding. Of 
the bonds remaining unissued, $5,703,000 are reserved to refund or retire 
the outstanding 5 per cent bonds, due in 1935, and the remainder may be 
issued only in respect of the acquisition of new properties or securities repre- 
sentative thereof, or for extensions, betterments and improvements chargeable 
to capital account, or for the acquisition of equipment (but only to the extent 
of 80 per cent of the cost thereof). A sinking fund of 5 per cent per 
annum for 20 years is provided in respect of bonds issued for equipment 
expenditures, 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis.—Pere Marquette Stockholders 
Approve.—Stockholders of the Pere Marquette, at their special 
meeting at Columbus, Ohio, on March 29, voted approval of the 
lease of that company to the new Nickel Plate system by a vote of 
90,665 shares in favor to 15,890 against. A group of minority 
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stockholders has filed a petition in the court of common pleas to 
enjoin the road from entering into the merger. 

Injunction Proceedings—Judge William A. Moncure ruled in 
Chancery Court on March 26 that the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company might hold its stockholders’ meeting March 30, but that 
the proposed lease of the railway to the new Nickel’ Plate System 
must not be executed, even in case of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approval, until the court decides definitely whether the 
corporation has power under the Virginia statutes to enter into such 
an agreement. 

The ruling was upon the petition of minority stockholders for an 
injunction to prevent the stockholders from approving the lease. 
The judge said that his decision should not be considered final, 
since he had not had time to examine all of the authorities quoted. 
His tentative opinion was predicated upon the assurance of Chesa- 
peake & Ohio counsel, that no effort would be made to execute the 
lease until a final decision upon the matter had been entered. If 
the final decision confirms in substance the opinion, the validity 
of the lease must be tested in the Chancery Court. 

George Cole Scott, chairman of the Richmond Stockholders’ 
Protective Committee, is quoted as having said that his committee 
was gratified with the judge’s decision. 

The claim of the committee is that the original charter of the 
company, having no provision for lease of all of the company’s 
properties, cannot be amended under any law subsequently passed 
by the legislature of Virginia so as to authorize the making of a 
lease without the unanimous consent of stockholders. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Stockholders Approve——At the stockholders’ 
meeting in Richmond on March 30, stockholders voted in favor of 
the lease of their property to the new Nickel Plate system by a 
vote of 506,542 in favor to 152,918 against. The vote in favor 
represented 60 per cent of the stock outstanding, the vote against 
19 per cent and 21 per cent was not voted. The stockholders also 
voted to approve the lease of the Hocking Valley, of which the 
Chesapeake & Ohio owns control, to the Nickel Plate system. 

The meeting was a stormy one. It was called to order at 11 
a. m, Monday. W. J. Harahan, president of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, was elected chairman of the meeting. Newton D. Baker, 
former secretary of war and now counsel for the Van Sweringens, 
was elected commissioner of election, with three assistants. Pro- 
tests that the minority interests should be represented on this 
committee were over-ruled. The committee began immediately 
to examine proxies and the meeting was adjourned until 12:15 p. m. 
Difficulties of this task required subsequently that the meeting be 
adjourned until 3:00 p. m. At that time it was adjourned until 
10:30 a. m. on Tuesday. It finally adjourned at 12:45 p. m. after 
having been in session 26 hours. 

Stockholders of all the railroads concerned have now approved 
the lease of their properties to the new Nickel Plate system, Hear- 
ings on the merger before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
begin on April 15. 





SANTA FE NoRTHWESTERN.—Operation.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 
operate a line from Bernalillo to San Ysidro, N. M., 42.5 miles. 


SEABOARD Air Line.—Bonds.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority for the authentica- 
tion and delivery of $2,750,000 of refunding mortgage 4 per cent gold 
bonds to be pledged under the first and consolidated mortgage, and of 
$1,025,500 of first and consolidated mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds 
to be pledged as collateral for short term notes. 


SOUTHERN PaciFic.—Acquisition——This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to acquire and 
operate 2%4 miles of the California Railway, extending south of 
East Fourteenth street, Oakland, Calif. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Acquisition of San Antonio & Aransas 
Pass Approved—The Interstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved the acquisition by the Southern Pacific Company of the 
entire capital stock of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass and the 
lease of the latter to the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, a 
Southern Pacific subsidiary. 

Prior to 1903 the Southern Pacific owned all of the stock of the S. A. 
& A. P. and had guaranteed payment of the principal and interest on $17,- 
544,000 of its 50-year 4 per cent bonds, dated January 1, 1893. By force 
of a decree of the district court of Travis County, Tex., rendered December 
14, 1903, the Southern Pacific was enjoined from owning any of the stock 
of the S. A. & A. P. so long as it owned or controlled any of the stock 
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of the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, and, accordingly, the Southern 
Pacific disposed of its interests in the S. A. & A. P., but its liability as 
guarantor of the principal and interest on the bonds has continued. The 
record shows that the s.. A. & A. P. has incurred an average annual net 
deficit of $965,370 during the 10-year period 1914 to 1923, inclusive, and 
up to September 30, 1924, was indebted to the Southern Pacific for $9,263,- 
012 interest paid under the guaranty plus interest of $4,823,771, a total of 
$14,086,783. The Southern Pacific contended that the placing upon it of 
this burden of financial responsibility and expense, without control by it of 
the S. A. & A. P., is in conflict with the best interest of the public. 

The S. A. & A. P. has outstanding 10,000 shares of common stock of the 
par value of $100 per share. The Southern Pacific has entered into an 
agreement with Kuhn, Loeb & Co., for the purchase of 9,854 shares of this 
stock for $236,560, with interest at 6 per cent from June 17, 1924. The 
Southern Pacific stated that control and operation of the S. A. & A. P. 
by one of its subsidiaries will result in savings that will substantially 
contribute to or perhaps entirely meet the annual expense incurred from 
payment of interest on the bonded debt of the S. A. & A. P. It was also 
contended that the service given by the S. A. & A. P. would be materially 
improved. 


SouTHERN RaiLtway.—Suit for Preferred Dividends.—Hearings 
in the suit by the preferred stockholders for back dividends 
alleged to be due were begun before Judge Beverly T. Crump in 
the Law and Equity Court at Richmond, Va., last week. The suit 
is being brought by the plaintiffs, which are the Norwich Water 
Power Co., W. H. Langhorne, State & City Bank & Trust Co., 
L. R. Page and others. Counsel for the preferred stockholders 
said that in 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1921, the 
$5 dividends on the preferred were earned but not paid. They 
declared that-the contention of the railway company that dividends 
were non-cumulative did not hold true in any year when the full 
amount is earned. 

The back dividends amount to $29,000,000. The hearings lasted 
two days and 15 days were allowed for the preparation of briefs. 


WasasH.—1924 Earnings—Annual report issued this week 
shows for 1924 corporate income of $5,474,949 equivalent after 
allowance for 5 per cent dividends on the preferred A and pre- 
ferred B stock to $2.77 a share on the common. Net earnings in 
1923 totaled $5,410,873 equivalent after allowance for preferred 
dividends to $2.64 per share on the common. Selected items from 
the income statement follow: 




















WarasH 
Increase 
1924 1923 or decrease 
Average mileage operated........ bases 2,490 2,477 13 
Railway operating revenves........ $65,780,925 $66,617,636 —$836,707 
Maintenance of way........+.++- $9,913,565 $9,501,515 $412,050 
Maintenance of eaquipment........ 11,579,914 13,884,271 —2,304,358 
CORRITNEO. w evn ceestenecnees 24,973,374 24,997,690 —24,316 
Total operating expenses............ $50,298,418 $52,033,495 —$1,735,077 
ee SS re 76.46 78.11 —1.65 
Net revenue from operations.......... $15,482,512 $14,584,142 ~~ $898,370 
Railway tax accruals..........0... 3,036,367 2,479,800 565,567 
Railway cperating income............ $12,431,963 $12,096,957 $335,006 
Hire of freight cars, Dr. bal....... $1,852,217 $1,751,073 $101,144 
Joint facility rents, Dr............ 1,184,191 1,250,650 —66,459 
Net railway operating income......... § 3 9,347,780 "$8,997,401 ~~ $350,379 
Non-operating income ............. 530,392 660,621 —130,229 
iene NN al ic eaueoaiedue $9,878,172 $9,658,022 $220,150 
Rent for leased roads.............. $365,251 $296,528 $68,723 
Interest on funded debt........... 3,953.703 3,860,183 93,520 
Total deductions from gross income... $4,403,223 $4,247,148 $156,075 
LE an eee DOE $5,474,949 “$5,410,874 ; $64,076 


Dividends Declared 


Baltimore & Ohico—Common, 1% per cent, quarterly; preferred, 1 per 
cent, quarterly; both payable June 1 to holders of record April 18. 


Belt R. R. & Stock Yards, Ind.—Common, 2 per cent, quarterly; pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent, quarterly; both payable April 1. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—$1.50, quarterly, payable April 20 to 
holders of record April 4. 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
March31 Week Year 


Average price of 20 representative rail- 


OT os ha cot dadin tt nein 76.87 77.31 63.07 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
a eS a Se eee 89.44 90.01 84.88 
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Norfolk and W Rail & 
orfolk an estern Railway Company ; 

h 

TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT PR 

N 

Roanoke, Va., March 24th, 1925. . — es 463,369.44 $20,008,866.08 Inc. $2,454,503.36 ; 

. ; F - . ING INCOME ......- ,463, le q . \ . $2, ° 12, ’ 

To the Stockholders of the Norfolk and Western Railways = : ed : 

Your Board of Directors submits the following report for the Orne Non - Operat- Pre 

, sone ce : ING INcOWwE: d 
year ending December 3lst, 1924: aon teen Genes 

. Dp, ‘ Ls 

Mileage of Road and Track in Operation eee. napencs $1,110.00 ¢$1,025,519.00 Dec.$1,024,409.00 99.89 Mi: 

December December In- Income ........... 79,282.97 72,580.59 Inc. 6,702.38 9.23 

31st, 1924 31st, 1923 crease Miscellaneous Nen- 

Miles Miles Miles Operating Physical Bal 

\ + ~ Property. ......... 147,276.53 41,089.09 Inc. 106,187.44 258,43 31s 

ee 1,542.69 1,542.69 Dividend Income... . 6,598.66 5,047.32 Inc. 1,551.34 30.74 

Branches J Operated as second track.127.28 127.28 Income from Funded 
a ~) Other branches .........533.57 533.28 es ateen ie 622,931.17 575,280.45 Inc. 47,650.72 8.28 

meine cuanto ncome from n- 
660.85 660.56 29 funded Securities T 
meibeneaniness nina - ealeiaaiaa amd] accounts ...... 219,494.59 71,855,592.05 Dec. 1,636,097.46 88.17 cap 
ee CO. cc cdeadepessghbhnseueee 2,203.54 2,203.25 .29 Miscellaneous Income 6,529.68 29,101.68 Dec. 22,572.00 77.86 of . 

Lines operated under lease. .... Je seccsence 21.03 21.03 - —- hk smannial sto 

Lines operated under trackage rights....... 15.60 15.60 MO Nawinsasunss $1,083,223.60 $3,604,210.18 Dec.$2,520,986.58 69.95 ; 
Total miles of road in operation....... 2,240.17 2,239.88 onan Gress InNcoME ......$23,546,593.04 $23,613,076.26 Dec. $66,483.22 2B 

Bocomd track ..scccccscccccscvccsese 576.68 556.40 tf —_— acm 
; Adj 
rn Ce . i. cacteeseceseceees eese 13.58 13.58 Depuctions FROM Con 
Sidings and yard tracks............. 1,535.74 1,528.19 7.55 Gross Teceesn: Cs 
: ; a as §=6n Rent for Leased 
Total miles of all tracks in operation... 4,366.17 4,338.05 28.12 ee veal wens: $108,008.48 $102,306.65 Ine. $1,498.83 1.47 1 
anata ies "ie a Ati MIS 3 . ° ° ° . ‘ 2 
Aversge miles of road operated. pacecs Gee 2,238.29 2.40 an on Funded 1,453.70 -_ 301.00 0.71 
Average miles of track operated...... 4,343.22 4,338.57 4.65 Debt: 
, ; : Og. toners ——- Mortgage Bonds ... 3.605,370.67 3,589,600.00 Inc. 15,770.67 44 
The increase in miles of road in operation was as follows: y Cenvertible Bonds. . 495,305.00 713,142.00° Dec. 217,837.00 30.55 ’ 
Coal Creek Branch Extension ‘e-udeseadedenbenssnaen 1.77 Miles Equipment Obliga- 
Kenova Belt Line Extension..........--++eeeeeee. 1.06 Miles ‘ Mi apes 963,346.38 319,870.87 Inc. 643,475.51 201.17 
af —— ote = Interest on Unfunded 
Crimora Ore Branch removed... ......++++-esseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 2 iles SE: deaseabenves 20,729.46 33,232.26 Dec. 12,502.80 37.62 Mo 
: ~ Miscellaneous Income Lor 
Net Increase ........ ; seane ‘ - pebunipecendescenccebees .29 Miles Charges ......... 112,933.31 64,973.90 Inc. 47,959.41 73.81 x 
ncome tatement —— enue : 
Increase Per Total ..-c.ccceeee $5,303,245.00 $4,824,579.38 Inc. $478,665.62 9.92 
1924 1923 or Decrease Cent. : a Np ERya —— 
Operat nc INCOME: —...: “_ _ SARC $18,788,496.88 Dec. $545,148.84 2.90 
Operating Revenues: videnids , " 
‘reight . «+ +$81,€84,817.95 $81,321,868.14 Inc. $362,949.81 _.45 yustment Preferred 
Srotenes ; Re 2056.97 10,301,245.91 Dec. P309'188.94 12.90 Stock ...e+seeeee 919,692.00 919,692.00 ....  weeeeees sees , 
Re 1,161,923.09 989,497.35 Inc. 72,425.74 17.43 I : B i ee 
DROS. sinsansece 1,118,992.21  i,237,913.22 Dec. 118,921.01 9.61 aos oe Cs: sh« 
All Other Transpor- Pp a nsferred to ' 
RR i 581,049.65 578,610.39 Ine. 2,439.26 .42 rofit and Loss.. .$17,323,656.04 $17,868,804.88 Dec. $545,148.84 3.05 ph 
Incidental and Joint os , 
facility Revenue. . 1,834.37 1,162,547.34 Dee. 712.97 8.66 , thi 
vaey Saree _ _ : ‘ re oe Lee cm —— a payments in connection with settlement with United States Rail- fre 
Th ry 580.674.24 $95.59 82.35 Yec. 8. , roa administration. 
FUME. censeovecees dxaeen. roae Carers Bice.$1,022,008.21 _ ee <y ey rs been ya ay practice for many years to include an 
enn tus : in its figures of Operating Revenues for each month the revenue from local inc 
sy te hy business for that month and the revenue from interline forwarded and re- Ge 
Pesnenhans goumves me +4 preceding month. Lang SE recent order of the 
Preiat oe. $3.108,666.76 ccceee Ime. $3,108,666.76 aay nterstate Commerce Commission, it was necessary, beginning with December, : 
— se ° 17'969.15 So — 17,969.15 1924, to incivde the revenue from interline business in the figures for the Li 
: cotati sa A prc Pinata month in which it was earned. Figures for the year 1924, therefore, include on 
De dice sana $97,707,310.15 $95,591,682.35 Inc. $2,115,627.80 2.21 aah atten —— —— Ls the thirteen months December, 1923, 
okt oe se lekiechicsistanie “obimiaiansesdaietdt * saenidmnleaiaanendeaaiiin to December, 24, inclusive. ee also page 15. 

Operating Expenses. Profit and Loss Statement ce 
Maintenance of Wav a en co: 
and Structures. ...$14,801,043.80 $12,408,975.49 Inc. $2,392,068.31 19.28 Increase Per 42. 
Maintenance of 2 > 
Equipment ....... 22,796,839.42 25,140,609.49 Dec. 2,343,770.07 9.32 Creprts: sous 1983 or Decrease = Cent. 
: _es*enesr 1,054,805.39 991,805.30 Inc. 63,000.09 6.35 Bale , oO 
Transportation .... 29,217,013.26 31,997,613.83 Dec. 2,780,600.57 8.69 en ery Sa -PR SEES WATERED Tan. GI LTRAEEES 19.9 di 
Miscellar <8) sO Ts r 9 
ee ; . ae ve - 998.092.22 306,382.18 Dee. 18,289.96 5.97 aw motgeess 17,323,656.04 17,868,804.88 Dec. 545,148.84 3.05 
General aan E 2,012,582.29  1,869,052.28 Inc. 143,530.01 7.68 hontas Coal & Coke pe 
ransfPortation jer , . 

Investment--Credit 295,267.82 115,567.66 Inc. 179,700.16 155.49 eee ane ho 

Total ........---.960,075,208.56 $72,590,870.91 Dee. $2,723,762.35 3.75 potions tec Ca, UOOOCe = «FUCKED Tne, 164,008.00 254.29 ag 

. ws ae tee —_—_— —— — struction cf Sidings 56,436.59 114,844.69 Dec. 58,408.10 50.86 - 

Ratio of Expenses to Adjustment of Equip- Ja 
Total Operating ment Retired and te 
-,-— Nay Materials and Sup- on 
o ecember inter- . . 
line business ..... 73.88% 75.95% Dee. 2.07% ... = +. ee 

a a = ey eT ee ne ne — —w~ eas oseeccoee 947,427.02 Dec. 947,427.02 ..... wi 
Reve +. oe i Profit cn sale o 
Operations ....... - $27,832,201 59 $22,992,811.44 Inc. $4,839,390.15 21.05 &. Liberty Bonds. Bee ata ices 187,572.15 Dec. 187,572.15 
Tax Accruals ....... $7,400,000.00 $6,225,000.00 Inc. $1,175,000.00 18.ga Adjustment of Dis. 
Uncollectible Revenue  ' 13,539.37 26,172.45 Dec. ° 12,633.08 48.27 tee gee 
Total Operating In ox i Ae oe oe Mortgage Ly 
ating ; pore on aD sdewaediias ‘sabes 476,417.78 Dec. 476,437.78 ..... 
COMES ccccccccces $20,418,662.22 $16,741,6 38.99 Inc. $3,677,023.23 21.96 Miscellaneous Credits 40,790.38 62,638.72 Dec. 21,848.34 34.88 6, 
Non-Oper Tine I N - ee ee eee hate Crary 

— ' . Secibe C Toran .........-$62,103,765.46 $57,003,724.89 Inc. $5,100,040.57 8.95 
ire o ‘reig it ars -_-_-_oo-- ee- —- _: -—-—- 

—Net ....+. . «++ $1,726,291.46 $3,003,995.37 Dec.$1,277,703.91 42.53 CHARGES: 

Hire of Other Equip- Dividend Aporopria- 
ment-——Net .. se 17,628.58 4,407.96 Inc. 13,220.62 299.93 tions of Surplus, 

Join: Facility Rents Common Stock. . .$10,608,539.00 $10,327,616.50 Inc. $280,922.50 2.72 
—Net ieceuns 390,787.18 258,823.76 Ince. 41,963.42 16.21 — Aprropriated 

-— -— -— — —-  —— a or Investment in 
SS om . $2.044,707.22 ¢3,267,227.C09 Dec.$1,222,519.87 37.42 Physical Property. 56.436.59 114,844.69 Dec. 58,408.1C 50.86 S: 
[ ADVERTISEMENT] te 
910 
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Loss on Retired Road 








and Equipment ... 300,197.20 142,822.32 Inc. 157,374.88 110.19 
Adjustment on Ac 

count of Final Set- 

tlement with U. S. 

Government fer the 

Guaranty Period— 

March to August, 

1920, inclusive.... 3,728,210.39 .......e.. Inc. 3,728,210.39 ..... 
Account of “Over” 

Maintenance in Set- 

tlement with U. S. 

R. K. Administra- 

UO cktetnsaadéue- <terdsane 1,749,446.58 Dec. 1,749,446.58 ..... 
Premium paid in re- 

demption of Equip 

= & 3 eerie re 165.240.00 Dec. 165,240.00 ..... 
Miscellaneous Debits. 48,844.22 54,872.35 Dec. 6,028.13 10.99 

TWO ceecsecacs $14,742,227.40 $12,554,842.44 Inc. $2,187,384.96 17.42 
Balance, December 
Te. cacdcenaveneuen $47,361,538.06 $44,448,882.45 Inc. $2,912,655.61 6.55 


Capital Stock 


The aggregate amounts of Adjustment Preferred and Common 
capital stock authorized and issued, including 77 shares ($7,700) 
of Adjustment Preferred stock and 24 shares ($2,400) of Common 
stock held in the Company’s treasury, were as follows: 








_ Tssued 
Authorized Par Value Shares 
Adjustment Preferred Stock....... $23,000,000 $23,000,000 230,000 
Comenam BOG cccccccscesecscces 250,000,600 134.796,700 1,347,967 
Totals, December 21st, 1924.... 273,000.000 157,796,700 1,577,967 
Totals, December 31st, 1923.... 273,000,000 151,996,700 1,519,967 
Increase (all Common Stock).... .......-+- $5,800,000 58,000 
Funded Debt 
The aggregate Funded Debt actually outstanding was as follows: 
Dec. 31st, Dec. 31st, Increase 
1924 1923 or Decrease 
Mortgage Bor.ds .......... $89,288,500 $82,622,500 Inc. $6,666,000 
Convertible Bonds ($436,000 
not now convertible)..... 6,365,300 12,170,300 Dec. 5,805,000 
Equipment Trrst Obligations 22,975,000 6,880,000 Inc. 16,095,000 
$118,628,800 $101,672,800 Inc. $16,956,000 


Road and Equipment 


The additions to cost of road and equipment during the year, as 
shown in detail on page 22, were $25,884,024.84. : 

The total investment in road, equipment and miscellaneous 
physical property on December 31st, 1924, was $364,497,794.06. Of 
this total the sum of $43,431,068.56 was provided by appropriations 
from surplus and income as shown by the General Balance Sheet, 
and in addition $12,856,272.67 was provided by direct charges to 
income prior to July Ist, 1907, which are not included in the 
General Balance Sheet figures. , , 

During the year 20.28 miles of double tracking on Big Sandy 
Line were completed. Additional double tracking was in progress 
on 34.24 miles of this line. ; 

In March, 1924, an issue of $12,000,000 Equipment Trust 4% per 
cent Certificates, Series of 1924, secured by 6,000 all steel hopper 
coal cars, 140,000 Ibs. capacity, of an aggregate value of $15,118,- 
428.46, was sold at 97.317. These certificates are payable in twenty 
semi-annual instalments of $600,000 each from October Ist, 1924, 
to April 1st, 1934, inclusive, and are guaranteed principal and 
dividends by your Company. ; 

In February, 1925, an issue of $6,000,000 Equipment Trust 4% 
per cent. Certificates, Series of 1925, secured by 1,000 all-steel 
automobile box cars, 100,000 Ibs. capacity, and 3,000 all-steel flat 
bottom gondola cars, 115.000 Ibs. capacity, of an approximate 
aggregate value of $7,600,000, was sold at 98.86. These certificates 
are payable in ten annual instalments of $600,000 each from 
January Ist, 1926, to January Ist, 1935, inclusive, and are guaran- 
teed principal and dividends by your Company. None of this 
equipment was received during the year 1924. — : 

New equipment received and equipment rebuilt during the year 
were as follows: 
switching locomotives (steam), rebuilt as saddle tank locomotives. 

6 freight locomotives (steam). 
locomotives (electric). 

30 locomotive tenders. ; . 

1,000 all-steel gondola cars, 115,000 Ibs. capacity, rebuilt. 
1,443 all-steel hopper cars, 115,000 Ibs. capacity, rebuilt. 

6,000 all-steel hopper cars, 140,000 Ibs. capacity. 

steel underframe cahin cars. 

scale test weight cars. F 
149 maintenance of way camp cars (built with used material). 
196 maintenance of way flat cars (built with used material). 

3 locomotive cranes. 
oil sprayer car (built with used material). , 
rail and tie unloader (built with used material). 
automobile trucks. 


Of this equipment, 4 switching locomotives (steam), rebuilt as 


saddle tank locomotives, 25 steel underframe cabin cars, 77 main- 
tenance of way camp cars, 21 maintenance of way flat cars, 1 oil 


— 
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og car and 1 rail and tie unloader were built at your Roanoke 
ops. 


Additions and Betterments to Way and Structures 


163.28 miles of track were laid with 130-lb. rail, making the 
total amount of track now laid with this weight of rail 375.71 miles. 

231,525 cubic yards of stone and 66,965 cubic yards of prepared 
slag were used in standard ballasting on the main line. 

Passenger and freight stations were built or enlarged at Boones 
Mill, Ferrum, Galax and Bluefield, Va., and Roxboro, N. C. A 
mail and express building was erected at St. Paul, Va. Umbrella 
sheds were extended, office enlarged and an incinerator plant 
erected at the freight station, Roanoke, Va. 

Campbell Avenue Station, Roanoke, Va., was improved and 
converted into a salvage warehouse. The commissary building at 
Roanoke, Va., was extended and a modern refrigerating plant 
me therein, and a storehouse was erected at West Roanoke, 

2. 

The boiler shop at East Roanoke, Va., was reconstructed and 
enlarged, the new building being 380 feet long and 74 feet wide, 
and a lean-to was erected over five stalls at the roundhouse, East 
Roanoke, Va. A boiler and engine house, lavatory, tool room, 
boiler washing plant and office building were erected at Shenandoah, 
Va. A lumber and material shed was erected at East Radford, 
Va., and a machine shop and supply building at Richlands, Va. 
An engine inspector’s house was erected at Bluefield, W. Va. 
tool and air-brake room and storage building were erected and an 
additional cooling pond was constructed at Bluestone, W. Va. A 
tool and supply house was erected at Eckman, W. Va. A two- 
story warehouse was purchased and remodeled as an agent’s dwell- 
ing at Elkhorn, W. Va. A shop building, consisting of engine 
house, boiler room, machine and blacksmith shop and an office 
room, was erected at Auville, W. Va. A car wheel shop and a 
yardmen’s locker room were erected at Williamson, W. Va. A 
pipe and tin shop, material shed and iron rack were erected at 
Portsmouth, Ohio. A superheater and stoker repair shop, and an 
engine inspection shed were erected at Columbus, Ohio. Boiler 
washing plants were installed at Bluefield, Wilcoe and William- 
son, W. Va., and Portsmouth and Columbus, Ohio. 

An interlocking tower was erected at Chillicothe, Ohio, at the 
crossing of the Baltimore and Ohio tracks. 

A 2,000-ton reinforced concrete electrically operated coaling 
station was erected at Prichard, W. Va. Coaling. stations of 
Norfolk type were erected at Norton, Va., and Portsmouth, Ohio. 

A 150-ton track scale was erected at Pembroke, Va. 

Water softening plants were installed as follows: One of 100,- 
000 gallons per hour capacity at Williamson, W. Va., one of 55,000 
gallons per hour capacity at Dorney, Ohio, one of 45,000 gallons 
per hour capacity at Coal Grove, Ohio, and one of 19,000 gallons 
per hour capacity at Auville, W. Va. Water softeners of 16,000 
gallons per hour capacity were transferred from Portsmouth, Ohio, 
to Sardinia and Rarden, Ohio. 

Steel water tanks of 200,000 gallons capacity, for treated water, 
were erected as follows: Two each at Portsmouth, Coal Grove 
and Dorney, Ohio, and one each at Auville and Vulcan, W. Va. 
Tanks of 100,000 gallons capacity were erected at Eckman and 
Naugatuck, W. Va., and Clifford, Ohio, and tanks of 50,000 gallons 
capacity were erected at Henry, Shenandoah, Chestnut Yard and 
Damascus, Va., Vannoys, N. C., and Auville and Lenore, W. Va. 

Electric pumps were installed at Lynchburg, Kinney and Shen- 
andoah, Va., Auville and Matewan, W. Va., and Columbus, Ohio. 
A 60-foot concrete pump well was constructed at Haverhill, Ohio. 

Tanks of 8,000 gallons capacity, for storage of car reducing oil, 
were erected at Lambert Point and Roanoke, Va., Bluefield, W. 
Va., and Portsmouth, Ohio. Two steel tanks of 750,000 gallons 
capacity each, for storage of creosoted oil, were erected at Lambert 
Point, Va., and a pump-house and boiler-house were erected in 
connection with these tanks. 

Electrically lighted switch lamps, replacing oil lamps, were in- 
stalled between Evergreen and Bedford, East Radford and Cowan, 
and Radford and Bristol, Va., and between Chillicothe and Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

115-foot turntables were installed at Williamson, W. Va., and 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 

1.53 miles of fencing were erected. 

2,850 feet of light steel bridges were replaced with standard steel 
structures. 

1.084 feet of light steel bridges were replaced by fit steel doubled. 

Three concrete undergrade crossings were constructed. 

Twenty-five grade crossings were eliminated during the year, 
twenty-three by road changes, one by undergrade crossing and 
one by purchase of property. 

Extensive work was undertaken and satisfactory progress made 
in the construction of a reinforced concrete viaduct to eliminate 
grade crossings in the City of Petersburg, Va. - 

To facilitate the handling of materials by motor truck 4,085 
square yards of concrete roadway and 2,364 square yards of pene- 
tration asphalt paving were laid in the shop yard at East Roanoke, 
Va. 
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Maintenance Expenditures 
The expenses for Maintenance of Way and Structures were as 
follows : 


Per 

1924 1923 Increase Cent 

Total Expenses.......... $14,801,043.80 $12,406,593.28 $2,394,450.52 19.30 
Average per mile of road 

operated icnhewe 6,605.57 5,542.89 1,062.68 19.17 
Average per mile of track 

operate eerececee 3,407.85 2,859.95 547.90 19.16 

The expenses for Maintenance of Equipment were as follows: 
Increase Per 
1924 1923 or Decrease Cent 


Total Maintenance of 
Equipment Expenses.$22,794,104.22 $25,137,890.28 
In which are included: 
Steam Locomotives 
(Freight): Re pairs, 
retirements and depre- 


D. $2,343,786.06 9.3 


ciation aadebes 9,703,818.45 9,510,182.84  [. 193,635.61 2.0 
Average per locomotive 10,805.07 10,215.90 I. 589.17 5.8 
Average per 1,000 luco 

motive miles 589.00 544.34 I. 44.66 8.2 
Electric Lccomotives 

(Freight) (Double 

Units): Repairs, re- 

tirements and depreci 

ation 261,387.48 309,041.22 D. 47,653.74 15.4 
Average per locomo 

Me neve. ceescecensse 18,670.53 25,753.44 D. 7,082.91 27.5 
Average per 1,000 loco 
tive miles.... 645.00 774.32 D. 129.32 16.7 


Steam Locomotives 
(Passenger): Repairs, 
retirements and depre- 
ciation 


1,711,907.92 1,469,304.96 I. 242,602.96 16.5 


Average per locomotive 13,488.09 11,061.54 I. 2,426.55 21.9 
Average per 1,000 loco 
motive miles........ 326.05 282.10 TI. 43.95 15.6 


Freight Train Cars: Re 
pairs, retirements and 
depreciation 


7,877,801.96 11,028,227.60 D. 3,150,425.64 28.6 


Average per freight 
OP cewkneseeasadune 188.63 244.91 D. 56.28 23.0 
Average per 1,900 tons 
one mile ..... .65 .99 D. 34 34.3 


Passenger Train Cars 
Repairs, retirements 
and depreciation 
Average per passenger 


987,233.54 928,733.57 I. 58,499.97. 6.3 


GOP ccccecesestes 1,997.44 1,816.31 I. 181.13 10.0 
Average per 1,000 pas 

sengers one mile.. 3.76 3.14 I. 62 19.7 
Work Equipment: Re 

pairs, retirements and 

depreciation ea 355,977.35 257,549.46 I. 98,427.89' 38.2 


There were in the shops undergoing and awaiting classified 
repairs at the close of the year 101 locomotives, or 9.9 per cent (49 
of which needed only light repairs), 10 passenger cars, or 2.0 per 
cent, and 1,042 freight and work equipment cars, or 2.4 per cent. 


Traffic and Operating Revenue Comparisons 
Comparison of traffic and operating revenue figures with those 
of the preceding year shows the following interesting changes: 


Number of passengers — 5,378,168 — 
decreased 865,310 13,86 per cent 
Average haul of passengers — 48.77 — 
SROD Sek co 4s cts cececnceves cee 1.35 miles 2.85 ai 
Revenue from passenger fares — $8,990,- 
8) ee rer er, decreased $1,204,470.91 11.81 rs 
Average rate per passenger per mile — 
3.427 cents — bedecaneeut decreased 0.017 cents .49 e 
Revenue freight carrier — 44,425,701 
DONE ees in ceeds beeecessbeue increased 1,850,818 tons 4.35 
Average haul of freight — 273,04 miles — 
, increased 10.88 miles 4.15 = 
Revenue from freight transportation — 
$84,795,438.14 —...-..ceees increased’ $3,474,643.88 4.27 7 
Average rate per ton per.mile — 0.699 
cents —.. yes decreased 0.030 cents 4.12 - 
Average tons of revenue freight per 
train mile — 1,198.65 —....in¢reased 122.26 tons 11.36 ss 
Shipments of Coal — 32,589,210 tons — 
increased 3,111,795 tons 10.56 ? 
Shipments of Coke — 351,788 tons — 
decreased 314,308 tons 47.19 = 
Shipments of Ore — 509,035 tons — 
decreased 284,135 tons 35.82 ? 


Shipments of Pig and Bloom [ron — 


226.685 tons —.........00.. decreased 107,479 tons 32.16 - 
Shipments of Lumber — _ 1,702,689 
BD and, os dc Cesdab veces eenn increased 114,241 tons 7.20 - 
Electrification 


The extension of the electrified system from Farm to Iaeger, 
W. Va., a distance of approximately 22 miles, has made good 
progress during the year, and it is expected will be completed and 
ready for service by April Ist, 1925. 

Construction of foundations for overhead structures in connec- 
tion with the further extension of the electrified district from 
Iaeger to Williamson, W. Va., is under way. 


Automatic Train Control 
Automatic train control between Shenandoah, Va., and Hagers- 
town, Md., a distance of 107 miles, has been installed. The auto- 
matic signals, wayside train control apparatus and transmission 
line are completed and in service. A majority of the engines 
operating in this district has been equipped with train control 
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device and are being used in the operation of trains. The automatic 
train control is in an experimental stage and full operation has no 
been established. 

Your Company has secured from the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission permission to install additional automatic train contro! on 
the remaining portion of the Shenandoah Division, Roanoke to 
Shenandoah, Va., a distance of 132 miles, instead of on the main 
line, but has as yet had no answer from the Commission to its 
application for relief from the second train control order of Jany. 
ary 14th, 1924, requiring additional installations estimated to cost 
about $1,200,000. 

Timber Preserving Plant 

Your Company’s timber preserving plant at East Radford, Va, 
has had another year of successful operation. The timber treated 
during the year was as follows: 

1,613,850 cross ties. 

5,622,871 feet B. M. switch and bridge ties. 

2,575,976 feet B. M. lumber. 

71,284 lineal feet piling. 
117,589 floor blocks. 
2,935,000 tie plugs 
Operating Results 

_ Operating Revenues in 1924, $97,707,310.15, showed an apparent 
increase of $2,115,627.80, or 2 per cent over 1923, but this was due 
to the inclusion, by direction of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, of revenue of $3,126,635.91 from interline business for De- 
cember, 1924, which, under your Company’s former accounting 
practice, would have been taken into the figures for January, 1925, 
thus giving 1924 revenues the benefit of thirteen months’ interline 
business. Had these figures not been included the Operating Reve- 
nues for the year would have been $94,580,674.24, a decrease of 
$1,011,008.11 or 1 per cent as compared with 1923. This decrease 
was due to a falling off of about 10 per cent in Passenger, Mail 
and Express Revenue, Freight Revenue showing a slight increase, 
There was a marked reduction in Operating Expenses, which were 
$2,723,762.35, or 4 per cent less than in 1923, ‘Maintenance of 
Equipment showing a decrease of $2,343,770.07, or 9 per cent, and 
Transportation Expenses a decrease of $2,780,600.57, or 9 per cent, 
while Maintenance of Way and Structures increased $2,392,068.31, 
or 19 per cent. Payrolls decreased 3.9 per cent and cost of fuel 
decreased 27.6 per cent, while cost of other material and supplies 
increased 5.1 per cent. 

Net Operating Revenues, exclusive of the additional interline 
revenue for December already referred to, were $24,705,565.68, an 
increase of $1,712,754.24, or 7.45 per cent over 1923, and with the 
exception of 1916 and 1917 the largest in the Company’s history. 


Taxes 


The charge for taxes was $7,400,000 and included certain accruals 
of income and excess profits taxes for previous years. The taxes 
applicable to 1924 increased $575,000, or 6.02 per cent, over 1923. 
This increase was due to the greater net earnings in 1924, an in- 
creased assessment on property in Ohio and a higher rate of levy in 
the States traversed by your System. 

The charges for taxes and the yearly percentages of increase 
or decrease for the last nine vears were as follows: 


Charges Comparison 
Year Ending for Taxes With Preceding Year 
December Sist, 1916........... $2,480,000...... Increase 22.59 per cent. 
” ee errr 5.095,000...... Increase 105.44 i 
r ™ , SEEnecevdéendsas . 4,620,000...... Decrease 9.32 2 
S -  Teiietetenhe 4,976,000...... Increase 7.71 e 
si = 4,400,000...... Decrease 11.58 aa 
om — eae 4,730,000...... Increase 7.50 ox 
~ aa ree 6,000,000...... Increase 26.85 = 
te: ~~ Fneéunseeuaes 6,225,900...... Increase 3.75 
= Es Fe PS ewes dawn’ *6,600,000...... Increase 6.02 m 





*Not meluding $800,000 of taxes for previous years. 


The charge for taxes for the year 1924 applicable to that year 
was 166.13 per cent greater than for the year 1916. 

The percentage of Net Operating Revenues consumed by taxes 
for the year ending December 31st, 1924, was 26.58 per cent. This 
compares with a percentage of taxes to Net Revenue from Opera- 
tions of 9.56 per cent in 1916. 


Return Upon Investment 


The following table shows for the last fourteen and one-half years 
the percentage ratio of Net Railway Operating Income to Railway 
Property Investment, including in Railway Property Investment 
the investment in Company mines producing fuel coal for use 0 
Railway Company, expenditures for Additions and Betterments 
charged directly to Income or to reserves created from Income 
before July 1st, 1907, (from which date the accounting classifica- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Commission have required all 
similar expenditures to be charged to Property Investment 
accounts), and the value of Material and Supplies on hand at the 
close of each year, no Working Capital, however, being included. 
The Net Railway Operating Income upon which the percentages 
are based follows the definition in the Transportation Act and 1s 
made up of Net Revenue from Operations deducting Tax Accruals 
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and Uncollectible Revenues and adding Equipment and Joint 
Facility Rents. 


For 1918 and subsequent years the table includes operating results 
of or for account of the Federal Government. 


Railway Net Railway Return 
Property Operating Upon 
FOR Investmeni Income Investment 
Fiscal years ending: % 
June SO, BREE se vewccecscce $235,850,555.46 $12,120,548.83 5.14 


242,656,045.04 
255,414,078.05 


13,668,435.17 5.63 


» SE Meeceececscces 
en 14°855,906.73 5.82 


june ; SS rere 


Sane SEI BEER sc cscccscces 269,100,666.12 14,020,688. 16 5.21 
Sone S00, MEBs ccccccceees 275,329,352.26 14,359,734.84 5.22 
June 30th, 1916...1.....00. 283,394,811.71 24,045,710.03 8.48 


Calendar years ending: 

December 31st, 1916........ 
December 31st, 1917........ 
December 31st, 1918........ 
December 31st, 1919........ 
December 31st, 1920........ 
December 31st, 1921........ 
December 3lst, 1922........ 
December 31st, 1923........ 
December 31st, 1924.....-... 


287,406,380.10 
303,327,414.78 
317,950,562.76 
326,047,116.71 
342,544,618.29 
348,091,045.54 
357,551,399.45 
367,088,393.95 
391,578, 806.65 


24,866,782.43 8.6 
21,928,005.74 7.2 
16,450,087.35 5.1 
8,176,537.94 2.5 
3,612,843.10 1.0 
14,870,020.43 4.2 
18,624,467.57 5.2 
19,877,676.85 5.4 
*22,468,428.65 5.7 


~ *See Note at foot cf page 8 (of printed report), relative to inclusion of 
December, 1924, interline business. 


Settlement for Guaranty Period 


On April 28th, 1924, by authority of your Board of Directors, 
settlement was made with the Bureau of Finance of Interstate 
Commerce Commission of your Company’s claim against the 
United States Government under Section 209 of the Transportation 
Act, 1920, for the Guaranty Period, March Ist to August 3lst, 
1920. The Bureau of Finance found that the sum of $8,593,668.16 
was due your Company in full settlement of this claim, of which 
amount $8,000,000 had previously been received as advance pay- 
ments leaving a remainder of $593,668.16, which was paid on the 
date named. The adjustments made necessary by this settlement 
are reflected ix the Balance Sheet. 


Federal Valuation 


The cost to your Company of the valuation of its property from 
June 30th, 1916, to December 31st, 1924, has been $862,255.07. 

On July Ist, 1924, the Interstate Commerce Commission an 
nounced a Tentative Valuation of the property, (Valuation Docket 
No. 343) as of June 30th, 1916, at $237,392,000. A protest for 
errors and omissions was prepared and filed on behalf of your 
Company. Hearings have been had before an Examiner of the 
Commission and the Company’s testimony put in to support the 
protest. The case will be briefed and argued to the Commission 
in 1925. 

Relief and Pension Department 


At the end of the year the Relief Fund had 20,557 members, 
equivalent to 71.12 per cent of the total number of employees, an 
increase in the year in number of members of 870 and a decrease 
of 0.16 in percentage of members to employees. The Fund paid 
during the year in death benefits $145,250.00, and in sickness and 
accident benefits $328,487.25. In the same period the Company 
paid for maintenance expenditures of the Relief and Pension 
Department $124,633.72, and the members of the Fund contributed 
$715,931.03. Interest on monthly balances in the hands of the 
Treasurer of the Company amounted to $3,468.29, and interest 
from investments to $22,204.94. A financial statement of the Relief 
Fund, which has been audited by a Committee from the contributing 
members, will be found on page 27 of this report. During the year 
$40,000 United States Second Liberty Loan 4% per cent Bonds 
were sold and the proceeds reinvested in securities bearing a higher 
interest rate. c 

On December 31st the number of employees on the pension roll 
was 532. The total amount paid in pensions for the year was 


$251,403.13. 
Buck Creek Branch 


Your Company acquired from the Kermit Warfield Bridge 
Company 0.3 of a mile of railroad, extending from Kermit, W. Va., 
on your Company’s main line, to a point in the middle of Tug Fork 
of Big Sandy River, where connection is made with the line of the 
Buck Creek Railroad Company. The cost of this branch to your 
Company, including portion of bridge over Tug Fork of Big Sandy 
River, was $97,473. Application has been made to the Interstate 
nO Commision for the necessary authority to operate said 

ranch. 
Buck Creek Railroad Company 


The Buck Creek Railroad Company was organized November 
10th, 1924, under the laws of the State of Kentucky, to purchase 
and operate a railroad about 1.26 miles in length in Martin County, 
Ky., formerly the property of the Himler Coal Company and 
Kermit Warfield Bridge Company, reaching important coal deposits. 
The road extends from a point in the middle of Tug Fork of Big 
Sandy River through Martin County, Ky., along the valley of Buck 
Creek. The entire line, including portion of bridge over Tug 
Fork of Big Sandy River, was acquired at a cost of $87,500. 
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The capital stock of the Company consists of 100 shares of $100 
each, of which 65 shares are owned by your Company. 

Application has been made by your Company to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to lease the railroad, property 
and franchises of the Buck Creek Railroad Company. 


Pocahontas Coal and Coke Company 


Under the sinking fund provision of the Pocahontas Coal and 
Coke Company Purchase Money First Mortgage, dated December 
2nd, 1901, the sum of $320,854.08 accrued from royalties on coal 
mined during the calendar year 1924. From the beginning of the 
operation of the sinking fund in 1906 to December 31st, 1924, the 
accruals from royalties have aggregated $4,983,389.45 and those 
from sales of lands $198,099.90, a total of $5,181,489.35 applicable 
to the purchase and retirement of mortgage bonds. Through this 
fund $5,515,000 of bonds had been purchased and canceled to 
December 31st, 1924. Additional bonds amounting to $347,000 were 
purchased and canceled in February, 1925. 

_ A further payment of $351,000 has been made on account of 
indebtedness incurred in previous years to meet the fixed charges. 

The consolidation of the Company’s properties through pur- 
chases of interior tracts and exchanges of lands with other com- 
panies, and the work of completing titles, surveying, monumenting 
and mapping, continue. 


Winston-Salem Terminal Company 


On December 16th, 1915, the Winston-Salem Union Station 
Company was incorporated to construct and operate a union 
station at Winston-Salem, N. C., the capital stock being held 
equally by your Company, the Southern Railway Company and the 
Winston-Salem Southbound Railway Company. An issue of 
$250,000 First Mortgage Bonds was sold and property was acquired 
for the station building. The station, however, was never built, the 
site selected being found unsuitable. In 1922, the project was re- 
vived and a new company—the Winston-Salem Terminal Company 
—was incorporated on March Ist, 1922, under the laws of North 
Carolina. A new location, satisfactory to the railway companies 
and to the city, was selected, the necessary property acquired and 
the terminal is now under construction. 


Lease to Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


At a meeting of your Board of Directors held March 12th, 1924, 
a communication was received from the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company suggesting the advisability of a lease of the Norfolk and 
Western by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company on terms which 
would preserve the identity of the Norfolk and Western, but after 
conference between Committees representing both Companies it 
was found impossible to agree upon terms which would be mutually 
satisfactory and negotiations ceased. 


Industries 


Among the new local industries are the following: 
17 manufactories of mineral, metal and other products, ' 
23 manufactories of lumber products, 
22 manufactories of farm implements and farm products, 
4 coal mines. 


At the close of the year there were 221 companies organized for 
producing coal and coke on your Company’s lines, with a total of 
311 separate mines, of which 231 were in actual operation. 

Of the 16 iron furnaces with a total daily capacity of 3,355 tons 
of pig, 4 having a total daily capacity of 1,450 tons were in blast. 


Obituary 
J. H. Clemmitt, Purchasing Agent, died suddenly on May 23rd, 
1924. Mr. Clemmitt had served the Company in the Purchasing 
Department for more than twenty-seven years and had been Pur- 
chasing Agent since October Ist, 1918. 


Changes in Board of Directors 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors held March 25th, 1924, 
the vacancies in the Board occasioned by the death of John P. 
Green and the resignation of Childs Frick were filled by the election 
of A. J. County and Theodore W. Reath. 


Changes in Organization 


On April 30th, 1924, pursuant to the Company’s pension regula- 
tions, N. D. Maher, President of the Company, was retired. 

A. C. Needles, formerly Vice-President in charge of Operation 
and Traffic, was elected President effective May Ist, 1924. 

W. J. Jenks, formerly General Manager, was appointed Vice- 
President in charge of Operation; B. W. Herrman, formerly 
Assistant Freight Traffic Manager, was appointed Vice-President 
in charge of Traffic; J. E. Crawford, formerly Assistant General 
Manager, was appointed General Manager; and J. M. Rodgers, 
formerly Statistican, was appointed General Auditor, these changes 
all being effective May Ist, 1924. 

Clyde Cocke, Asistant Purchasing Agent, was appointed Pur- 
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chasing Agent to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. 
Clemmitt, effective August Ist, 1924. 

There has been a fine spirit of co-operation and loyal service 
on the part of the officers and employees throughout the year which 








April 4, 1925 


By order of the Board of Directors, 


has aided the Management in producing the satisfactory results set 
forth in this report. 


A. C. NEEDLES, President. 








NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY CONDENSED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DEC. 3ist, 1924 





ASSETS 
INVESTMENTS 
Investment in Riad and Equipment: 
Road CHS EH SEES SESHESESHESHE HEHEHE SHEESH HEHEHEEESESEESHEEESESESESESS 
NONE ccceuccwccneseceseuenteccresencseseeseeseccesocsecetecscees 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold................. dodaidé éueesSesne 
tn inn 6 cn gigg i bawakbeeweenbdbedbanesbactonse 
Investments in Affiliated Companies: 
DP! ccpvendueusensasenetsne COC S HOSTESS EH EHS EES OSES ESESESEEEOEES 
EE SebGe w0b0665 66600666 4000 6004054600008 0500 0be) 058k SECs wkeRSoees 
ED: 5:6:b6005.0660 0080600040000 dUENHESE Ke ean Seba setensEbeeesséaus 
Other Investments: 
Dt seelivneeabeGenwebeswadebedbakededddaesubebadaunebaiencwewde de 
PE Rank Gh 0 dhe ebb edbb bbs wOhasd sb edbsbees ebb bkwednsledeonssenneues 
Total seas , 60666000 600 5008 660660005006064660666 Cecnce 
Current Assets: 
Dt “et pet pet cbttiudietaneeeniahatibbdsheubceeadbe sbasdd euueeeeneboeesia 
Loans : an nd ee Ps cc eeeneusen cantons cchebbucisesessecesecsesee 
Trafic and Car Service Balances Receivable. ......c..cccccccccccsccccccces 
Net Ralance Receivable from Agents and Conductors..............eceeeeees 
rs Sie SR 7 oo 5 oe he ek ei demnedenee eendenhenedas 
NS Hl SE cob ne ce ban6 O06 men edesece oe beeedteeeavennsaresceeens 
i ii Ss SDs» dcvdusenn60b 06000606 b0Ened besEe bSKedeeee 
ee Gy SE iwslgued dbdadesenank dee danvbakedheseseabd sibeéendonnes 
EE nhahscisedus ees ry re hs baw e Gee eee wee en meennints 
Dererney Assers: 
ne eee 
Norfolk and Western Railway Company and Pocahontas Coal and Coke Com- 
pany Joint Purchase Monev Mortgage Bonds.......ccccccccccccccccccece 
curities held in trust for Relief and Pension Department................:. 
ther pO PPE er eee OT Cr ee Te Tee 
Total eet eeeees es . CHSC SESO SEES EHH SESE SEE ESE EE SESE SESS 
Unapyustepo Derits: 
Rents and Insurar.ce Premiums paid in Advance............ccceccecccccces 
i 2 i) Pn. jon ed ee esse abOhed 650000 SERS EN NESSES ERE ROS 
Cer SRO ERO 6 oo ccesd 6 ccncoceccccesccccccccenccessccsccceseee 
Securities Issved or Assumed—Unpledged— 
Par value of holdings at close of year.........ccccccccceees $1,013,100.00 
I'otal Je '6p bn 006006640660 e6b0)0e68bb50bbeNSEeesesens 
LIABILITIES 
Carrtat Stock 
Adiustment Prefer:ed - TTTTTTTTITT TTT TTT Tere $23,000,000.00 
Meld in Treasury oe bee be ceeebabneneseunbeseeentes 7,700.00 
I a Oe er ee ey ee $134,796,700.00 
Held in Treasury steneuaseneuseeens hies greta tah ieee 2,400.00 
ae weerrrrerrrrri; irr ree eee 
Lonc Term Dest: 
Mortgage Bonds ae ceiesawounsd ere $89,301,500.00 
Held in Treasury..... (idivelt woke Veni savecweaie 13,000.00 
Convertible Bonds ..... , decease deine th cena ee $6,370,300.00 
ITeld in Treasury... atcbaaet invhndwoatees 5,000.00 
Equipment Obligations de hdnanl ceocuandenecendedn $23,960,000. 00 
Held in Treasury........ ne neadevawessedeenedanneseue 985,000.00 
BEE  cndnnknnO 000s 10n66sdhbobbd bios 08006 06a 60h en cOsseseeedeseudes 
Current LIAstritres: 
Trafic and Car Service Balances Payable. ..........cccccscccccccescccseces 
Audited Accounts and Wages pepenee erGh¥6s 645606000500 00000bNE4SN SCE D OES 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable.. petbedtendhibedeeensedsesensenaséen 
i i i 26s eed een een edeeehéeedsie seb etansebnaeée aswe 
SS OU =“ Seer a eae eee cer een en 
ne Ps Cn +. vin ogee ees obeeeeSeesaseke ned eneetesends 
i a le ohn Cee ola ers es haa aie we ee 
er Sn cad ckk VOEER Re eewS See OReeeNeeheeem ene 
ME 46.000 063.86%60 d060 066 66SbOHbSS-0:600004005000866s RS SSKSd ENA EROCKS 
Dererren LIaBILities: 
Securities held m Trust for Relief and Pension Department.................. 
Liahility for Equipment under Equipment Trust “1923”.................... 
Ge ED 6 6.65.65 63:0:04.064045) 006s e0dRebKRSFOt cocerredoebenceasecees 
rT ee ee eee 


Jornt Liavitirigs: 
Norfolk and Western Railway Company and Pocahontas Coal and Coke Com- 
pany Joint Purchase Money Mortgage Bonds...................-++-eeeee 
Uwnapyustep Crrvpirs: 
Te ED. once ckss6dp6ensee Seb Senedd ede cb cbbuccnveeuececacsccosescees 
SS ee eee ee ee rT 
ON 05k. 00:68 00 004.604.066.006 4600606660060000 00540086000 
ROC. SOD = ondé cen ccccccenenccececcsceseqeseseusee 
Accrued Depreciation—Miscellanecus Physical Property.............+e+++s- 
ee Se es on do cn ekdeeeeuawhweseUuss cesses e8eeeebedasecwe 
EE 145606000660 Ob0-y 0 G85SS5S 000-050 0006600 see ne ne eee eeecneseees 
Corporate SurRpPrus: 
Additions to Property through Income and Surplus:— 


DL cuit dpeseednh 6 enethaebheed beaut dente emeteinenebs $20,126,042.29 
PED Fide cw cacrcictusiserdenadsedugeedusesinecbesseve 23,305,026.27 
ee Ge ED Nc cn ccncandncke sc abaeekes des bnssantnsenasenesedmenun 

. ape PTETETTT ICT TTT TT TTT ETC TL TTT ee 





[ ADVERTISEMENT] 


$255,829,293.97 
104,834,254.10 


$2,086,651.42 
311,433.75 
4,403,344.63 


$4,696.40 
9,273,368.22 


$4,618,607.71 
167,924.06 
4,436,729.86 
617,446.18 
7,740,229.56 
13,235,509.08 
51,394.34 
36,712.93 





$9,243.51 


14,485,500.00 
723,000.00 
10,000.00 





$44,416.79 
1,854.710.16 
495,673.76 


$22,992,300.00 


134,794,300.00 





$89.288,500.00 
6,365,300.00 


22,975,000.C0 


$180,279.18 
4,042,860.67 
635,207.73 
59,697.00 
5,533.25 
6,000.00 
229,923.00 


1,676,476.00 


$728,000.06 


$4,143,295.35 
794,157.84 
10,749,306.23 
22,720,546.79 
495,271.61 
759,404.67 


$43,431,068.56 


47,361,538.06 


$360,663.548.07 
3,685.26 
3,834,245.99 


ee ee 


9,278,064.62 


$380,590,973.74 





2,394,800.71 
$429,122,481.68 
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931,515.74 


14,485,000.00 


oe ee 


39,661,982.49 


90,792,606.62 
$429,122,481.68 
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Comparison 


+ $12,233,981.05 


13,650,043.79 


5,506.32 
10,645.89 


6,780.00 
24,541.75 
9,155,800.98 


4,187,992.59 


466,606.43 
90,795.14 
2,818,750.35 
103,616.32 
1,290,009.55 
1,401,568.79 
22,968.11 
1,256.45 


14.66 


384,000.00 
236,000.00 
911.89 


6,986.34 
1,302,164.72 
104,390.01 


Comparison 


with Dec. 31st, 1923 


som Omron 


SrOnMES 


ae 


$5,800,000.00 


6,666,000.00 
5,805,000.00 
16,095,000.00 


44,441.51 
1,193,916.30 
135,385.03 
4,785.00 
4,841.50 


252,135.00 


236,000.00 
9,345,260.27 
83,340.43 


384,000.00 


677,408.34 
225,186.34 
860,805.13 
431,874.13 
129,829.90 
179,848.75 


56,436.59 


2,912,655.61 
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Executive 


J. L. Beven, assistant to the president of the [Illinois 
Central, with headquarters at Chicago, has been elected vice- 
president, with the same headquarters. Mr. Beven was born 
on February 17, 1887, at 
McComb, Miss., and 
entered railway service 
on October 1, 1899, as 
a clerk in the operating 
department of the IIli- 
nois Central. He was 
later promoted to chief 
clerk and held that posi- 
tion until 1915 when he 
was promoted to train- 
master.’ Mr. Beven was 
promoted to division 
superintendent in 1917 
and in 1918, under the 
railroad administration, 
was appointed assistant 
federal manager of the 
Illinois Central. At the 
termination of federal 
control on March 1, 
1920, he was appointed 
assistant to the senior 
vice-president, with headquarters at Chicago. In July, 1923, 
he was promoted to assistant to the president, in which posi- 
tion he remained until his recent election to vice-president. 





J. L. Beven 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


S. M. Copp, who has been promoted to general claim agent 
of the Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chicago, as re- 
ported in the Railway Age of March 21, was born on April 2, 
1884, at New Orleans, 
La., and entered railway 
service in 1902 as a sten- 
ographer in the operat- 
ing department of the 
New Orleans & North- 
eastern, which is now a 
part of the Southern. 
He was appointed chief 
clerk to the general 
manager of the New 
Orleans & Great North- 
ern in 1904 and was pro- 
moted to claim agent a 
short time later. He 
entered the service of 
the Illinois Central in 
September, 1909, as 
claim agent at Memphis, 
Tenn., and was pro- 
moted to district claim 
agent, with the same 
headquarters, in 1912. 
He was promoted to assistant general claim agent of the 
Northern and Western lines, with headquarters at Chicago, 
in October, 1919, which position he held until his recent pro- 
motion to general claim agent, with the same headquarters. 





S. M. Copp 


H. J. Freeman, chief clerk to the freight claim agent of the 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, has been appointed assistant 
freight claim agent at Philadelphia. R. E. Hamilton, freight 
claim agent at Pittsburgh, has been appointed district freight 
claim agent at that point. A. P. Hickox, freight claim 
agent at St. Louis, has been transferred to New York as dis- 
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trict freight claim agent. C. Geyer, freight claim agent at 
Chicago, has been named district freight claim agent at that 
place. J. A. Downing, chief clerk to the freight claim agent 
at St. Louis, has been appointed district freight claim agent 
at that point. A. L. Lawn, district freight claim representa- 
tive at Baltimore, Md., has been appointed district freight 
claim agent, with the same headquarters. The jurisdiction of 
R. L. Franklin, freight claim agent, Eastern region, at Philadel- 
phia has been extended to cover general supervision of freight 
claims over the entire Pennsylvania System. His title will 
remain unchanged. 


A. H. Reder has been appointed auditor of freight accounts 
of the Florida East Coast. J. L. McCartney has been ap- 
pointed assistant auditor, in charge of general accounts and 
disbursements, and G. G. Lee has been appointed assistant 
auditor, in charge of. passenger accounts, of the same road. 


P. M. Gatch, general claim agent of the Illinois Central, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been promoted to chief 
general claim agent, with the same headquarters. He will 
take over the work of 
which H. B. Hull, vice- 
president, who died on 
March 17, was in 
charge. Mr. Gatch was 
born on September 23, 
1876, in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and_ graduated 
from Cumberland Uni- 
versity in June, 1898. 
After devoting several 
years to the study of 
law, Mr. Gatch entered 
railway service in June, 
1901, as claim agent of 
the Illinois Central, with 
headquarters at Deca- 
tur, Ill. He was trans- 
ferred to Evansville, 
Ind., in 1907, and re- 
mained there for six 
years. In May,: 1913, 
he was promoted to as- 
sistant general claim agent, with headquarters at Chicago, and 
continued in that capacity until February 1, 1925, when he 
was promoted to general claim agent, with the same head- 
quarters. Mr. Gatch held that position for only a little over 
a month, until his latest promotion to chief general claim 
agent. 





P. M. Gatch 


Operating 


E. F. Gorman, superintendent of terminals of the Grand 
Trunk, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich. has been ap- 
pointed acting assistant to the chief of transportation of the 
Canadian National, with headquarters at Montreal, Quebec. 


G. P. Brock, assistant to the general manager of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern, with headquarters at Mobile, Ala., has 
been promoted to assistant general manager, with headquar- 
ters at Laurel, Miss., and will assume the duties of H. Gross, 
superintendent, who has resigned to enter the service of an- 
other company. 


Mechanical 


J. Archie Jones has been appointed general air brake super- 
visor of the Delaware & Hudson, succeeding H. A. Flynn, 
resigned to enter the service of the New York Air Brake 
Company. 


M. R. Reed, master mechanic of the Pennsylvania at 
Logansport, Ind., has been appointed assistant general super- 
intendent of motive power of the Northwestern region, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


R. G. Bennett, superintendent of motive power of the East- 
ern Ohio division, Central region, of the Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed general superintendent of motive power of the 
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Southwestern region, with headquarters at St. Louis. W. B. 
Porter, assistant engineer of motive power of the Eastern re- 
gion, has been appointed master mechanic at Logansport, Ind. 


F. G. Grimshaw, general superintendent of motive power 
of the Southwestern region of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted to works man- 
ager at Altoona, Pa., 
succeeding P. F. Smith, 
Jr., who has been grant- 
ed a leave of absence 
from active duty owing 
to ill health. Mr. Grim- 
shaw was born on No- 
vember 26, 1878, at Pat- 
erson, N. J. He attend- 
ed Cornell University, 
and entered railway ser- 
vice on January 9, 1902, 
as a special apprentice 
in the Pennsylvania’s 
shops at Altoona, Pa. 
From March to May, 
1905, he was motive 
power inspector at Al- 
toona. He then became 
a yard clerk on the 
Pittsburgh division and 
in May, 1906, was pro- 
moted to assistant yard- 
master. From August of the same year to June, 1907, he was 
assistant master mechanic of the Monongahela division. He 
then became master mechanic of the West Jersey & Seashore 
and served in that capacity until September, 1912, when he 
was appointed assistant engineer of motive power of the 
Western Pennsylvania division. In November, 1914, he be- 
came assistant engineer of electrical equipment of the Phila- 
delphia Terminal division. He was appointed superintendent 
of motive power of the New Jersey division in July, 1917, and 
in May, 1918, was appointed assistant to the general manager 
at Philadelphia. In March, 1920, he became superintendent 
of the Eastern division and served in that capacity for a year, 
when he was appointed superintendent of motive power of the 
Eastern Ohio division at Pittsburgh, Pa. In June, 1924, he 
became general superintendent of motive power of the South- 
western region, which position he held until his recent pro- 
motion. 





F. G. Grimshaw 


O. P. Reese, assistant general superintendent of motive 
power of the Northwestern region of the Pennsylvania, at 
Chicago, has been appointed superintendent of motive power 
of the Eastern Ohio di- 
vision, Central region, 
succeeding R. G. Ben- 
nett, who has been pro- 
moted to general super- 
intendent of motive 
power of the South- 
western region. Mr. 
Reese was born on May 
29, 1876, at Louisville, 
Ky., and was graduated 
from Purdue University 
in 1898. He entered 
railway service in Au- 
gust, 1898, as an appren- 
tice for the Louisville & 
Nashville, which posi- 
tion he held until Sep- 
tember, 1900, when he 
became a draftsman for 
the Pennsylvania at Al- 
legheny, Pa. From Sep- 
tember, 1900, to Sep- 
tember, 1901, he was engaged on special work for that road at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and from the latter date to August, 1903, 
he was a special apprentice. In August, 1903, he became 
gang foreman at Allegheny, Pa., and held this position until 
February, 1904. From this time on he held the following 
positions consecutively: February, 1904, to December, 1904, 





O. P. Reese 
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foreman of tests for the Pennsylvania at the St. Louis World's 
Fair; December, 1904, to May, 1905, motive power inspector; 
May, 1905, to May, 1906, general division foreman; June, 1908, 
to June, 1910, division master mechanic; June, 1910, to Sep- 
tember, 1911, assistant engineer of motive power; September, 
1911, to May, 1915, master mechanic; May, 1915, to January, 
1917, assistant engineer of motive power in the office of the 
general superintendent of motive power of the same road; 
January, 1917, to March, 1920, superintendent of motive power 
of the Central system of the Lines West of Pittsburgh, at 
Toledo, Ohio; March, 1920, to April, 1921, the same position 
on the Northern Ohio division. From April, 1921, to Feb- 
ruary, 1924, Mr. Reese was superintendent of motive power 
of the Illinois division, and from February, 1924, until his re- 
cent promotion he has been assistant general superintendent 
of motive power of the Northwestern region at Chicago. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


Leonard L. Sparrow, principal assistant engineer of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, with headquarters at Wilmington, N. C., 
has been appointed engineer of statistics, with the same head- 
quarters. He has been 
succeeded as principal 
assistant engineer by 
P. R. Boese. Mr. 
Sparrow was born on 
November 17, 1872, at 
Philadelphia, Pa., and 
was educated at the 
University of Tennes- 
see. He entered rail- 
way service in 1895, as 
a rodman in the main- 
tenance of way depart- 
ment of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, which position he 
held until 1899, when he 
became resident engi- 
neer of that road, at the 
Thomas tunnel between 
Pittsburgh and Wheel- 
ing. In 1901, he became 
assistant engineer in 
charge of preliminary 
surveys, and in 1902, was made resident engineer on grade 
reduction and double tracking on the Connellsville division, 
and also on the construction of low grade line and the Bent- 
ford tunnel. From May, 1904, to August, 1907, he was in 
charge of construction of the terminals on the Atlantic Coast 
Line, at Jacksonville, Fla., and from August, 1907, to May, 
1908, was engineer of roadway on the First division of the 
same road. In May, 1908, he became engineer of roadway on 
the Third division, which position he held until September, 
1917, when he was appointed office engineer in the chief engi- 
neer’s office, at Wilmington, N. C. In September, 1919, he 
became principal assistant engineer on this road, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent appointment as engineer of 
statistics. 





L. L. Sparrow 


Obituary 


Charles M. Woodward, superintendent of the Berkshire 
division of the Boston & Maine, with headquarters at North 
Adams, Mass., died on March 31. Mr. Woodward was 52 
years of age and had been connected with the Boston & Maine 
since 1912, 


R. E. Berger, auditor of the Wabash, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., died in that city on March 28 after an illness 
with pneumonia of less than two weeks. Mr. Berger was 
born in 1861 and entered railway service in 1883 as a clerk in 
the freight department of the Wabash. He was promoted 
successively to chief clerk in the freight accounting depart- 
ment, auditor in the freight accounting department and as- 
sistant auditor. He was promoted to auditor in 1920 and held 
that position until his death. Mr. Berger was active in the 
Railway Accounting Officers’ Association and served as presi- 
dent of that organization in 1918. 












